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Try it on\‘Yourself or on the beautiful 
skin of a child. The results are 
always the same, because it is pure. 
A hundred years have found Pears’ 
Soap matchless for the complexion. 














OF ALL SCENTED SOAPS PEARS’ OTTO OF ROSE IS THE BEST. 
“All rights secured.”” 
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You think you can tell the difference between 
hearing grand-opera artists sing and hearing their 


beautiful voices on the Victor. But can you P 


In the opera-house corridor scene in ‘The Pit” at Yeo Liberty 
Theatre, Oakland, Cal., the famous quartet from Rigoletto was sung by 
Caruso, Abbot, Homer and Scotti on the Victor, and the delighted 
audience thought they were listening to the singers themselves. 

At Rector’s, the noted Chicago restaurant, when some of the grand- 
opera stars sang, with piano accompaniment, the diners listened with 
rapt attention and craned their necks to get a glimpse of the singers. 
But it was a Victor. 

In the rotunda of Wanamaker’s famous Philadelphia store, the great 
‘pipe organ accompanied Melba on the Victor, and the people rushed from 
all directions to see the singer. 

Even in the Victor laboratory, employes often imagine they are 
‘listening to a singer making a record while they really hear the Victor. 

Why not hear the Victor for yourself? Any Victor dealer will gladly 
play any Victor Records you want to hear. 

There is a Victor for every purse—$10 to $100. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., u. s. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors. 


Victor —_ 
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To get best results, use only Victor Needles « 
New Victor Records are on sale at all dealers on the 28th of each month. Go and hear them. 
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$ 25 00 
Per Week 


If You Earn Less 


I can DOUBLE your Salary or Income 
by teaching you how to write catchy, intelli; saat 
advertising. system of instruction ig Bec 
is the only one 4 existence that has the heart 
endorsement of the great experts and publishers 
and I am_ anxious to send my Prospectus, to- 
gether with the most yeeanrhats je facsimile proof 
ever Magy in the history of correspondence in- 
ry ion, if you are interested. I will show 
ou how to earn from $25 to $100 per week. 


GEORGE H. POWELL, 
933 Metropolitan Annex, N. Y. City. 








STUD High Grade INSTRUCTION 
By CORRESPONDENCE. 
Fourteenth Year. 
LA Prepares for the bar r of any State. 
mproved method of instruction, com- 
bining the “Text-Book, Lecture a Case Book 
methods. Approved by the bench and bar. Three 
Courses: tlege, Post-Graduate and Business 
Law. Uniform te of tuition. Send for Catalog. 
Chicago Correspondence School of Law, 
0 Reaper Block, Chicago. ¥ 
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I Teach Sign Painting 
Show Card Writing or Lettering 

by mail and guarantee success. Only field not 

overcrowded, My instruction is unequaled be- 

cause practical, personal and thorough. Easy 
terms. Write for large catalogue. 

CHAS. J. STRONG, Pres. © 


Detroit School of Lettering 
Dept. 88. Detroit, Mich. 
“Oldest and Largest School of Its Rind” — 




















ACTRESS ag ORATOR 


REST PAYING PROFESS! . 
THE WORLD. Our course on a ana 

Dramatic Art by Mall will in a short orepare you 

sed the Stage or speaker's platform. You can earn $25 to $200 

eekly. Successful students everywhere. Write for free booklet 
on Dramatic Art by Correspondence. 

CHICAGO SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION, 
620 Grand Opera Hounxe, Chicago 


POCKET EDITIONS 
USEFUL SUBJECTS 10c. EACH. Sheldon’s Letter Writer; 
Shirley's Lover's Guide; Woman's Secrets; or, How to Be Beautiful; 
Guide to Etiquette; Physical Health Culture; Frank Merriwell’s Book 
of Physical Development; National Dream Book; Zingara Fortune Teller; 
The Art of Boxing and Self-defense; The Key to Hypnotism; U. S. 
Army Physical Exercises (revised). 

Street & Smith, Publishers, 79 Seventh Ave.. New York 
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BOOK ON FIGURES FREE 
To introduce my ‘‘Red Book on Figures” I will send you my 
32-page book, to poet neta you my ideas are practical. Cut out 
the drudgery. Don't be a figurehead. Be oy figurer. 
Business demands more rapid calcul thod 
make mathematicians. Don’t work yourself ‘to death. Send 
10 cents for mailing charges. Agents 


































M. M. SIMPLICITY TOGETHER WITH 
M. M. EFFICIENCY 
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M. M. MOTORCYCLE 


Is the acknowledged leader in this Country. Simple 
of construction, simple of control, its splendid 3 1% -H.P. 
non-vibrating engine can and does deliver the power 
when and where you need it. Its efficient belt trans- 
mission together with its perfect spring fork makes 
Motorcycling a real pleasure. 


Agents Wanted— Special Proposition. 
Immediate Deliveries—Not Prompt Promises. 





AMERICAN-MOTOR-COMPANY 
726 CENTRE STREET 
MASSACHUSETTS 


BROCKTON, 














ited. 
F. MALONE, Figure Expert, 27 Mills Building. St. Louis, Mo. 





LEARN TO WRITE 
ADVERTISEMENTS 
You Can Earn $25 to $100 a Week 


Learn by mail the most profitable and fascina- 
fing p ion in the world. If you want to in- 
“SAGE DAVIS SCHOOL 
PAGE-DAVIS SCH 
Address Either Office: 
90 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
bene. sae, 160 Nassan Street, “hew York. 














Hoffman House 


MADISON SQUARE, NEW YORK 
Absolutely Fireproof 
The finest type of modern hotel architecture 
in New York. Beautifully furnished. Com- 
fort and luxurious ease. 

Located in the very heart of New York, 
where all the life and fashion of the metrop- 
olis centre. 

WO Linas ategideccesacd - 91.50 and $2.00 
Room and Bath...... $2.50 and upward 
Parlor, Bedroom and Bath...... $5.00 
Service and cuisine far famed for their excel- 

lence. Delightful music afternoon and 
evenings 

Send for particulars and hand- 
N some booklet. 

J. P. CADDAGAN 
m, Managing Director 
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r PENS June 1; American Plan and Cafe, 
74 150 Rooms with bath, and en suite ; supe- 
: rior cuisine; 25 trains daily each way; 
xt Wall Street, 40 minutes; highest point 
overlooking Hudson; Elevation 500 feet 
view and surroundings unsurpassed; centre of pine grove; 
every: amusement, including swimming pool; tennis and 
golf; automobile parties arranged for; now open for 
inspection; Booking agent, 114 West 126th Street, 
Telephone 4868—Morningside. 
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MISS IRENE HOWLEY 
With Joe Weber’s **Burlesque of The Merry Widow”’ 
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DNA CHASE 
With Joe Weber's ‘Burlesque of The Merry Widow”’ 
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MISS ETHEL DONALDSON 
With Joe Weber’s ‘Burlesque of The Merry Widow”’ 
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MISS LETITA GORDON 
With Joe Weber's *‘Burlesque of The Merry Widow”’ 
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MISS EDNA DODSWORTH 
With Joe Weber's ‘‘Burlesque of The Merry Widow”’ 
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MISS FRANCES WILSON 
With Joe Weber’s ‘‘Burlesque of The Merry Widow”’ 
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EXPERIENCE 


pY-CHARLES BARNARD 





LL the neighbors had said in their 
weather wisdom, “’T was ’bout 
time to look for a.change.”’ So 

far, September had been warm and 
pleasant. The brooks were already run- 
ning low and, here and there on the 
upland farms, the wells had failed and 
some of the folks had been carting wa- 
ter from the pond. The dry weather 
had caused the maples to ripen their 
starlike leaves early, and they now stood 
glorious in pale yellows. Even the gen- 
eral mass of the trees looked sallow 
and just a trifle rusty. In the fields 
the corn was already stacked in pointed, 
brown pyramids amid a gorgeous dec- 
oration of golden squashes. 

For weeks the very thin, red, wooden 
cockerel on Abijah Lawton’s barn had 
persistently looked the wind in the eve 
and had blushed a more rosy red at the 
very warm manners of the amorous 
southwest wind. On this particular 
morning, September fourteenth, the in- 
quisitive bird stared hard toward the 
southwest, just as a matter of habit, 
for there was not a breath of air stir- 
ring to attract his attention in any par- 
ticular direction. There had not been 
at sunrise a cloud in the sky, and the 
day promised to be like unto all those 


2 
Me ] 


that had gone before, ever since that 
last thunder-shower in the middle of 
August. 

The Lawton barn stood catty-cor- 
nered to the road, showing that it had 
been built before the road was laid out. 
Old Peletiah Lawton had invited his 
neighbors to the barn-raising, when he 
and the century were young together, 
and when there was only a lane lead- 
ing from the old King’s Highway up 
Bald-top Hill past the old farmhouse, 
and the barn had been placed square 
with the lane. In those early years of 
the republic the King’s Highway of co- 
lonial times had been a turnpike, and 
the lane over Bald-top Hill had been a 
part of the shun-pike used by thrifty 
and leisurely travelers who preferred a 
longer and steeper road, as it enabled 
them to shun the toll-gate and cheat the 
pike of its dues. 

Later, a generation and a half after 
the State bought the turnpike and made 
it free, a new road had been laid out 
over the hill to connect the railroad and 
the village. This new road paid no at- 
tention to the barn and cut across one 
corner, giving the barn the appearance 
of being out of true with the world. 
As for the lane, it still served as a 
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cross-road to connect the new main road 
and the picturesque but seldom used 
old King’s Highway, and the village, 
while it had ceased to be available as a 
handy means of escaping transportation 
charges, still preserved its disreputable 
name of the Shun-pike. And the gray, 
weather-beaten, moss-stained _ barn, 
whose shoulder seemed to be thrust 
into the very ribs of the new road, had 
recently served as an advertising me- 
dium, for, tacked to the corner of the 
barn, were several public notices con- 
cerning sundry sales of cattle, farm 
utensils and household goods. 

The red, weather-wise bird, on its 
perch at the ridge-pole of the barn, hav- 
ing no special duty during the morn- 
ing calm, seemed to be greatly inter- 
ested in the approach of a venerable, 
one-horse, covered wagon that was 
slowly coming from the direction of the 
railroad-depot. As the meditative 
horse, that had consented to soberly 
drag the antique vehicle twice a day to 
the depot, approached on his regular 
morning trip with the mail, express and 
passenger traffic, a woman, who sat on 
the front seat with the driver, leaned 
forward as if trying to read the sundry 
notices on the local news-barn. 

“Seems to be a new notice posted on 
the Lawton barn. What’s going on 
since I went to Paradise to see my sis- 
ter’s daughter Penelope—she that mar- 
ried the widower Johnson? It’s a mercy 
none of my daughters never married 
widowers. Why, I do believe it’s a 
sale.” 

“So ’tis. *Bijah Lawton is to be sold 
out ter-morrer.” 

“You don’t tell me. My! that’s too 
bad, and he a widower—with two, and 
one not more’n a year out of arms. 
Strange Mandy never wrote me ‘bout 
it. Hope it will be a pleasant day so I 
can go to the sale. I need a couple 
more chairs in my fore-room—if things 
go anyways cheap. Poor ’Bijah! 
What with losing his wife and having a 
sale—and it’s to-morrer, you said? 
Hope it will be pleasant so I can go.” 

“Guess there won’t be many to the 
sale. Going to rain to-morrer.” 

“Why, there isn’t a cloud in the sky.” 
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“This kind of a day is a reg'lar 
weather breeder. ‘Sides, my rheumatiz 
is shooting bird-shot pains—and_ that 
means rain. Hope it won’t, for there 
will be lots of passengers to the sale— 
and my harness just trusting to Provi- 
dence from day to day.” 

By this time the crazy wagon with 
its feeble-minded horse and anemic har- 
ness had rolled on toward the village 
and the red cockerel gave a dismal, 
rusty moan and turned soberly round 
and stared hard toward the east. Once 
or twice it wavered slightly, as if of un- 
certain mind, and then with several 
soft, rusty squeaks settled down to face 
the east wind. 

About eleven o’clock the sky far to 
the west put on a pale, silvery blue. By 
noon that faint white-blue had changed 
to gray, and the western sky had faded 
slowly in soft, fingerlike clouds that 
stretched in the shape of a fan over half 
the sky. In the woods brown and yel- 
low leaves began to drift through the 
trees and the tree-tops began to be rest- 
less as if frightened. The brown leaves 
on the road fluttered aimlessly about 
and finally began to gather in windrows 
on the lee side of every stone wall. 

Mrs. Hepsy Dillingham, who lived in 
the second house from the Lawton 
place, came to “her back door, looked 
at the gray cloud-veil spreading over 
the western sky, then shook her head. 
The sound of a passing train on the 
railroad came across the valley and 
traveled up the slope of Bald-top. 

“Bad sign to hear things so clear. 
Must be rain near—and the sale to- 
morrow. ’Bijah Lawton never was 
very forehanded, and it’s a terrible pity 
he’s to have a sale this time of the year, 
when we are so liable to have the line- 
storm. I might’s well take in more 
wood and keep the fire going, on ac- 
count of that ham I promised to bile 
for the sale. By the looks, there won’t 
be many there to eat it. I don’t see 
what ’Bijah is to do if his house is sold 
over his head.” 

Thus talking to herself the good 
neighbor did what little she could to 
help a neighbor in trouble. Her little 
contribution was a ham which she in- 
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tended to send over to the Lawton 
place to be put on the lunch-table spread 
for the multitude that would be sure to 
attend an auction of household effects. 
It was a familiar experience that buy- 
ers at a sale were heavy eaters and ex- 
pected a free lunch as a part of the en- 
tertainment of a “vendoo.” 

By three o’clock the wind had risen to 
a gale. The dust rose in little spirals 
along the road. There was a dull 
moan in the woods in the valley below 
Bald-top. The sun disappeared and it 
began to grow cold, damp and raw. 
The sunset seemed to be omitted, for 
the day simply became gray and more 
grav, and then it was dark. 

At the very top of Bald-top stood an 
old, one-story farmhouse, big of roof 
and generous of chimney. In its prime 
it had been a fine, comfortable house, 
broad on the ground, yet lowly of 
stature. Nearly all the rooms-were on 
the ground floor, there being only two 
chambers in the attic, which were 
lighted by windows at each end of the 
house. On the first floor there was a 
small hall with steep and narrow stair- 
way leading to the small hall between 
the two attic rooms. The hall at the 
front door had two paneled doors, gray 
with ancient white paint. One door 
opened into the east room and the other 
into the west room. In the rear of the 
east room there was a small chamber 
tucked under the sloping roof. There 
was a door to this room, and a second 
door leading to the long kitchen, that 
extended across the north end of the 
house. 

In the opposite end of the rear of the 
house was another small chamber with 
a door from the kitchen and another 
door leading to the west room. These 
details are essential to a right under- 
standing of the interesting events that 
are here to be veraciously recorded. 
They are also interesting as a typical 
plan of an old New England house, 
built a hundred years ago. The build- 
ing had a solid oak frame, every tim- 
ber being hewn by hand with an adz. 
These great framing-timbers were visi- 
ble in the corners of each of the first- 
floor rooms, and hung in massive 
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strength across the middle of the ceiling 
in the east and west rooms. The gi- 
gantic mass of the chimney occupied the 
center of the house, and there was an 
open fireplace of splendid proportions 
in the kitchen and in the two large front 
rooms. Unfortunately the great fire- 
place in the kitchen had been closed by 
a fireboard covered with a startling, 
flowery wall-paper now fortunately ob- 
scured by smoke. In front of this dis- 
mal mask for the once beautiful fire- 
place and carved wooden mantelpiece, 
stood a gloomy though highly use‘ul 
cook-stove.. Fortunately the furniture 
of the house was real colonial, antique 
and comfortable, but now sadly shorn 
of its original beauty. 

In this fine old New England farm- 
house lived young Abijah Lawton, 
great-grandson of the original settler. 
Peletiah Lawton, who had here digged 
a well, built a barn and a home. Here 
three generations had lived in homely 
comfort, content with the returns from 
a farm on the crest of Bald-top Hill. 
Yet each generation had learned to do 
with a little less and a little less until 
now the surviving representative of the 
family, who had inherited the farm, had 
discovered that the returns from the 
scanty crops were not equal to the de- 
mands of a family of four, two being 
young children. There were other 
members of the Lawton family, broth- 
ers, sisters and cousins, all of them be- 
ing coheirs with Abijah in the old fam- 
ily homestead. One by one, they had 
gone away to Boston, New York, the 
West or elsewhere, each one seeking a 
better fortune in other places and other 
industries. So it happened that the 
heirs had willingly released all their in- 
terest in the homestead; and Abijah 
Lawton, youngest of the family, became 
the sole owner of the family heritage, 
house, barn and sixty acres of worn- 
out land. 

Just as the early night had come with 
a fine, drifting, misty rain and rising 
east wind, Abijah finished his chores, 
saw to the comfort of his one cow and 
horse in the whistling barn that seemed 
to shake and shriek in the rough wind, 
and entered the house. The kitchen 
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was cold and desolate, and he hastily 
brought in an armful of wood, started a 
fire in the dilapidated stove and, going 
to the wheezy copper pump at the sink, 
filled the big iron teakettle and placed 
it on the stove. He took more wood to 
the east room and started a noble blaze 
in the black and ancient fireplace. Then 
he lighted the lamp on the mahogany 
center-table, and was apparently re- 
lieved to discover by its light two small 
children fast asleep on the great hair- 
cloth sofa. They had evidently come 
home from school tired and sleepy, and 
had gone to sleep in the shelter of the 
east room. He went to the next cham- 
ber and brought out a blanket and gen- 
tly laid it over the boy and girl snug- 


gled together under the curved arm of 


the big sofa. Then he hung his drip- 
ping hat on a wooden peg in the front 
hall, drew a fiddle-back oak chair up to 
the hearth, and sat staring at the fire 
that crackled and sparkled there. 

The tall, loud-ticking clock in the cor- 
ner gave a premonitory groan as if 
about to remark on the hour, after an 
appalling pause gave six rheumatic 
knocks on a cracked gong of great 
gravity of tone, and then relapsed into 
dignified silence—save for the monoto- 
nous tick of the deliberate pendulum. 
The children, awakened by the sound 
that stood for-them as an invitation to 
arise and eat, noisily pushed aside the 
blanket and tumbled to the floor, and 
went to their father who sat by the fire. 

“Supper ready?” 

“No, dearie. Your aunt has not yet 
come home. You can play on the floor 
till she comes.” 

“T don’t want to play, and I’m hun- 
gry.” 

“Now, ’Bijah, mv son, aunty will be 
here very soon. Do try to be a good 
boy till she comes.” 

“My shoes are all wet.” 

“Yes, daughter. Put your feet to the 
fire and dry your shoes.” 

Just here the big chimney grumbled 
in a hollow way, as if complaining that 
the storm was rising to a gale. The 
sound led the man’s thoughts back to 
another September day long, long ago. 
And his thoughts ran on in this wise: 
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“Just such a September gale the day 
Experience went away—ten years, yes, 
ten years this very week. I shall never 
forget that day. Her father, old Israel 
Smartweed, had been pestering me to 
sell the old farm. I couldn’t sell my 
home. Let me see—we was engaged 
‘bout a month when he got mad ’cause 
I wouldn’t sell, and took Experience 
away to New York—for her eddication, 
he said. Eddicated her to forget me— 
and then Adoniram Simpkins brought 
me the terrible news. Experience was 
dead—broken heart, I dare say. The 
world’s a terrible place to live in, ‘less 
there’s a woman in the house, so I had 
to marry Silence Pingree. Theré’s her 
picture over the fireplace—sweet, kind- 
ly woman—and the picture the very 
image of her twin-sister Prudence. Poor 
Silence! She seemed happy—while 
she was here—and it’s eighteen months 
since shé was translated. Don’t know 
what I would have done if her sister 
Prudence hadn’t come to live here and 
take care of the children. And now, 
by the looks she won’t stay long—af- 
ter the auction to-morrow. Engaged 
folks ain’t overconsiderate of other 
folks—and no wonder.” 

Just here there was a gust of cold 
air in the room, and the chimney, to 
show its disgust with the weather, sent 
a puff of smoke out. 

“Must be Prudence at the front— 
she can’t shut it. I’m coming, Pru- 
dence.” 

Abijah rose quickly and went to the 
rescue of whoever might be struggling 
with the wind and the front door, say- 
ing to the children: 

“Here’s aunty. Now we'll have sup- 
per. Be right there, Prudence.” 

This last he called out. as if speak- 
ing to some one in the hall. His guess 
at the nature of the trouble was correct. 
Miss Prudence Pingree, a slight and 
rather bookish young person in glasses, 
had opened the front door and had en- 
tered the hall with the remains of her 
wrecked umbrella. Then she had tried 
to close the door and shut out the storm, 
but the storm appeared to be anxious to 
enter the house and escape the fearful 
wind and the flying rain; and, as the 
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storm was a lusty young 
thing, the little schoolma’am 
could not close the door in 
its face. 

Abijah put his shoulder to 
the door and forced it into 
place and locked out the 
storm. 

“Terrible gale, brother. 
Must be the line-storm.” 

“Shouldn't wonder a mite. 
Pity anybody out in it this 
time o’ night. Wish you'd 
give the children their sup- 
per soon’s you've a mind to, 
Prudence. I’m rather ex- 
pecting Adoniram Simpkins 
over to-night to talk over an 
offer he had for the place.” 

“You had better not trust 
that man, brother. He’s a 
sharper, and he wants to buy 
you out cheap for some rea- 
son. 

“Oh, well! They all want 
to buy cheap. Seems as if 
the world’s all out of kilter 
anyway._ Everything has 
gone wrong with me. First 
Experience broke her word, 
then Silence died, and now 
comes this sale.” 

“’Bijah Lawton! Stop 
right there. If you run on 
like that the sale will be a 
failure.” 

The young woman during 
all this had been removing 
her outer garments, and now 
entered the east room with Miss Prudence Pingree, a slight and rather bookish young per- 
the wrecked umbrella, her son, had opened the front door and entered the hall 
cloak and hat on her arm. with the remains of her wrecked umbrella. 


She saw at once that her 

brother-in-law was depressed and that “You are right, Prudence, but to be 
his mind was wandering to things of sold out of house and home is a terrible 
which he had not spoken for years. She experience.” 




















knew the story of the broken engage- “Yes, but the old farm is worn out— 

ment and, like her sister Silence, had and you are to have a good job on the 

never spoken of it to Abijah. railroad, and perhaps they’ll make you 
“You must try, brother, to be as postmaster next year.” 

cheerful as you can, for, if the folks “That’s so. Still it’s terrible—to 


who come to the sale see you are low- have no home.” 

spirited, they won’t buy. You simply The children by this time had discov- 
must put on a bold face to-morrow, and ered their aunt and gathered round her 
a good plan is to begin right now.” clamorous for supper. : 
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“Yes, dearies. Come with mother 
and let us see what we can find in the 
kitchen.” 

While she was in reality their aunt, 
Miss Pingree, when she came to the 
farm to be a mother to her sister’s chil- 
dren, had, out of native goodness of 
heart, called herself “Little Mother,” 
and the children had in their hearts ac- 
cepted her motherly ministrations with 
the title. Even now her motherly na- 
ture recognized that the youngest child 
needed immediate attention. 

“Why, ’Bijah, the child’s shoes and 
stockings are sopping wet. You know 
the child has been ailing for a week. 
I wanted to send for a doctor, but you 
wouldn’t hear of it. I hope she has 
not taken cold. Bring me dry stock- 
ings and her little slippers at once. We 
can’t have a sick child on our hands, 
and the sale to-morrow.” 

“T—I was thinking of the sale,” said 
the man helplessly, as if in excuse for 
his neglect. He went to a high-boy 
that stood against the wall in search 
of dry stockings for the child, and the 
young woman paused at the, kitchen 
door to look at his bent and despondent 
figure. 

“Poor ’Bijah! He seems to have 
grown old before his time. I never can 
forgive that woman for treating him 
the way she dgd—and yet while Silence 
lived he was happy with her. It all 
seems so pitiful to see a man break 
down so completely before his time. 
Of course, the farm does not pay. It 
will cost less to abandon it or sell it for 
what it will bring than to struggle 
along with the place and not even 
make a living. It’s the old story of 
many another abandoned farm—just as 
Josiah says. That reminds me this is 
Josiah’s evening. He will not mind the 
storm.” 

So it was that her thoughts took 
form in her mind without words as she 
invaded the kitchen to prepare what 
seemed to be the last meal they might 
take in the old house. Abijah joined 
them in a few moments with dry stock- 
ings for the child. He took the girl in 
his lap, as he sat on the old, high-back 
settle, and with awkward fatherliness 
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drew off the damp shoes and stockings, 
wiped the cold little feet with his hand- 
kerchief, and then put on the dry socks 
and a pair of worn-out summer shoes. 
The child seemed flushed and warm, 
but it did not occur to him that this 
meant anything, and when he had fin- 
ished he bade her go play with her 
brother. She slid down from his knees 
reluctantly, and then asked to be taken 
back again, that she might nestle in his 
arms. He refused to take the child 
up, for he did not understand. 

The simple supper was soon ready, 
and they all drew up to the kitchen- 
table and ate the meal in dull and 
dreary silence. Then Abijah returned 
to the east room, replenished the fire 
and sat before it in despondent medita- 
tion, while the boy played on the floor 
before the fire, and the little girl fell 
fast asleep on the sofa. Presently there 
came a knock, and Abijah went to the 
hall, released the bolt and opened,the 
front door. 

“Oh! That you, Josiah? 
Terrible storm, isn’t it?” 

“Regular September gale. That big 
ellum front of the place is down, and 
the depot wagon stalled there. The 
driver can never get by to-night, and 
he can’t return to the depot, for I met 
Silas Smith and he says the bridge over 
the Pequash went out just after the 
depot wagon went over it.” 

“You don’t tell me!” 

“And that’s not the whole story. I 
passed the depot wagon stopping  be- 
hind the fallen tree, and there was a 
woman inside. Prudence at home?” 

“Yes, she’s in the kitchen. You can 
go right out there, if vou have a mind 
to. What do you suppose the woman 
in the wagon will do? She can’t sit 
in that leaky old team all night.” 

“Oh! Guess some of the neighbors 
will give her shelter for the night.” 


Come in. 


II. 


Young Josiah Field and Prudence 
Pingree had been engaged for nearly 
two years, and there seemed to be every 
prospect that they would continue in 
that pleasing but expectant relationship 
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for two years more. She was the teach- 
er at the little box of a schoolhouse at 
the cemetery crossroads, and he was an 
assistant at the general store in the vil- 
lage. They could have married on even 
these simple prospects had they been so 
minded, but both were ambitious to find 
something better, and so it happened 
that, on this their two hundred and 
thirty-seventh regular evening sitting, 
they discussed business rather than mar- 
riage. Calling to see your intended 
was the chief local joy of engaged 
young couples, and, while they had 
never counted their soberly joyful up- 
sittings, It is a matter of history that 
they had “sat up” many times at a 
great consumption of oil, tea-cakes, lem- 
onade and other confections. 

When the young man entered the 
kitchen he bravely kissed the cook. 
This reprehensible proceeding was not 
reproved. In fact, the cook accepted 
the salute joyfully, and calmly went on 
washing dishes. 

“You can wipe, Josiah, if you want to. 
There’s a towel. I must hurry, as 
there is so much to do to get ready for 
the sale to-morrow. It’s such a storm 
I didn’t think you would come.” 

“Tt will be a wild old storm that can 
keep me away from you. Besides, it’s 
prayer-meeting night, and the store 
closes early.” 

“Oh, Josiah! I sometimes think we 
ought to change our evening. Tolks 
might talk, if we keep company every 
Wednesday in the year.” 

“T had to come to-night in spite of 
the storm. I’ve heard from that con- 
cern at Buffalo, New York. They tele- 
graphed this afternoon: ‘Terms ac- 
cepted—come at once.’ ” 

“Why, Josiah! How perfectly splen- 
did. Suppose you’ll go some time this 
fall.” 

“This fall! I must go at once—to- 
night. I came over to tell you that I’m 
going right off.” 

“To-night—Josiah ?” 

“Yes, if we can get to the depot be- 
fore midnight.” 

“Why! What do you mean? Do 
take care—that plate is cracked—don't 
wipe it so hard.” 
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“That’s what I said. We must catch 
that midnight train and be in Albany in 
the morning.” 

“I—I don’t understand.” 

“Why, dearest, I must go, and I can- 
not go alone.” 

The scholarly-looking cook sat down 
on the settle, too much astonished to 
speak. She wiped her rosy fingers on 
her apron, and said with great feeling: 

“The idea!” 

“That’s my idea. I have telegraphed 
for two berths on the sleeper.” 

“Why, Josiah!” 

“We can find a minister in the morn- 
ing, and then go on to our new home 
together. I have read in the encylo- 
pedia that Buffalo is a very pretty city 
on Lake Erie, with a public library and 
an art-gallery.” 

“Oh, no, no, I never could do such a 
thing. Who would take care of the 
house and the children? Besides, I 
never ran away in my life, and folks 
would talk gs 

“Look here, Prudence! ’Bijah will 
lose this home to-morrow. I must ac- 
cept this offer and go to Buffalo—and I 
cannot go alone. There’s nothing to 
keep you here. All your folks have 
married or died—so have mine—though 
more died than married. You promised 
to marry me 4 

“Yes, but to run away 

“Why, I thought of course you would 


” 











go. 
“But it’s all so sudden.” 

“T’ve bought the wedding-ring.” 
“Oh, Josiah !” 

Then they talked in whispers for a 
moment with heads close together, 
bending over that very interesting gofd 
ring. Then, suddenly, came a resound- 
ing knock at the front door. 

“Oh! That's ’Niram Simpkins com- 
ing to see brother about the sale. I 
must go to the door, for brother has 
gone out to the barn. You sit still. I'll 
be right back.” 

The ambitious and enterprising lover 
was just a little vexed at the interrup- 
tion of this very businesslike lovers’ 
meeting, and sat down by the gloomy 
cook-stove in mingled disappointment 
and anger. Why did that ridiculous 
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auctioneer call on such a very important 
occasion ? 

Prudence closed the kitchen door, as 
she had no intention of letting a gos- 
siping neighbor know that she received 
her intended in the kitchen. Thinking 
it only the auctioneer come to see her 
brother, she paid no attention to the 
rather disordered room, the half-dead 
fire, and the neglected children, and 
went directly to the little hall. The 
wind whistled under the door and a lit- 
tle pool of water had gathered on the 
oilcloth. 
| “?*Nirum will have to shut the door 
for me.” 

With these words she drew the big 
‘bolt, and the storm blew the door open 
with a bang. And there on the wet 
stone step stood the figure of a woman, 
in a black cloak and draggled hat, and 
carrying a dress suit-case that was dark 
yellow with water. 

“Can I come in? The carriage broke 
down and the driver said he had trusted 
to Providence till the horse lost a shoe 
and a big tree nearly fell on him. So 
I thought I’d better seek shelter at some 
of the neighbors.” 

“Come right in, ma’am. It’s a terri- 
ble storm. Go right into the east room 
while I shut the door.” 

“Here, my dear; let me help you with 
the door. There! Bolt it while I hold 
it.” 

The stranger entered the room and 
Prudence followed her, closing the door 
to the hall, and wondering greatly who 
the visitor might be. 

The woman stood before the fire and 
Slowly took off her long, black cloak, 
and Prudence with womanly curiosity 
saw that it was silk and lined with gray 
fur. 

“You are sure you can take me in?” 

“Certainly. You are very welcome.” 

“T saw the light in the fore-room and 
that you had your curtains up; so glad 
you keep your curtains up. It’s cheer- 
ful for the passers in the road, reminds 
them of home and mother. You are 
very sure you can take me in—just as 
well as not? Strange I run on like 


this, but I was country born and bred, 
and I never quite gave up country ways 
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and speech. Now don’t go to a mite of 
trouble about my supper. I had sup- 
per on the diner just be—before dark.” 

Prudence Pingree, amused at the 
stranger’s purling rivulet of words, just 
a little astonished at her beauty, and 
deeply impressed by her évidently cost- 
ly garments, could only gaze at her in 
silent admiration. 

“So glad to see a real country house 
again. Many’s the time in New York I 
have said I do wish I could see a real 
old-fashioned fore-room like this, with 
a wood-fire—there isn’t a mite of poetry 
or sense, for that matter, in a radiator, 
and a wood-fire is such a comfort! 
You've got a high-boy, too. I always 
did admire high-boys, they hold such 
a lot more than one of those chiffoniery 
things where the drawers are so shal- 
low. Oh! And you’ve a real genuine 
fiddle-backed chair. If you don’t mind 
Ill sit right down in it. I’m as wet as 
Pharaoh’s hosts, time of the Red Sea 
business. Oh! And children, too. I 
do so love children, if Iam an old maid. 
Now don’t you go to a mite of trouble 
*bout me. I'll have to stay here to-night 
on account of that tree falling on the 
horse, and blocking the road. Of course, 
you must let me pay for intruding on 
your hospitality.” 

“Oh, no, ma’am. We couldn’t think 
of that. You are very welcome.” 

“You couldn’t lend me a pair of slip- 
pers, could you? Hold on! Here’s a 
pair of men’s slippers. They are ’bout 
my size.” 

The stranger calmly picked up Abi- 
jah Lawton’s ancient, well-worn slip- 
pers, that lay toasting on the hearth, as 
if to put them on. She held them in 
her hand for a moment, looking at them 
closely. 

“TI declare, these slippers remind me 
of a pair I made more than ten years 
ago—they were for a friend, but he 
died ever so long ago—they do so re- 
mind me of him.” 

With this the visitor took off her wet 
shoes and hung one on each of the iron 
andirons before the fire to dry, and put 
on the ancient slippers that certainly 
gaa none too large for her ample 
eet, 
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“Would you mind putting my dress , 
suit-case before the fire where it will 
dry? It contains some valuable papers 
and my last new plan for a marble 
monument—tall, broken column with a 
copper dove resting on the top, and a 
text cut in the pedestal—‘Man is a 
shadow and as the flower of the field.’ 
I’ve come up here to view the spot 
where he rests—he’s 
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Prudence went to the door leading 
to the kitchen, and as she stood there, 
with her hand on the old-fashioned 
glass door-handle, she said: 

“Excuse me, ma’am, but you didn’t 
give me your name.” 

“Oh, yes, I quite forgot to introduce 
myself. I’m Miss Experience Smart- 
weed of New York.” 





been translated seven 
years and two months. 
I guess by this time 
he’s, settled in his 
heavenly mansion and 





well-acquainted with 
the neighbors.” os 
Prudence — listened 


to this rather remark- , 


able statement with- f 
out a smile, for she 
was by training and 
education accustomed 
to easy and neighbor- 
ly references to the : 
next world and its in- 
habitants. She even 
expressed her sympa- 
thy for the stranger's 
loss. 

“Was your friend 
any kin, ma’am?” 

“No, not exactly i 
kin, though he came 
very near to it once.” 

She wanted very 
much to ask more, for 
the stranger’s story 
suggested a romance, 
and she herself was at 
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the very door of a 
particularly lively ro- 
mance. 

“Oh, excuse me! 1 quite forgot your 
dress suit-case. Let me put it by the 
fire.” 

“Wish you would. And you might 
hang my cloak over ‘the back of a chair 
where it won’t drip on your carpet.” 

“Is there anything more I can do?” 

“No, I suspect not. I’m tolerable 
comfortable. You ’tend to your house- 
keeping and don’t mind me. I'll talk to 
the children. I always did like chil- 
dren, for all I’m an old maid.” 


When the young man entered the kitchen he bravely kissed the cook. 


For an instant a startled expression 
swept over the younger woman's face. 
She seemed to recover herself quickly, 
and the expression of surprise and al- 
most fright gave way to a faint and 
enigmatic smile. Then with a rather 
incoherent exclamation of mingled sur- 
prise and pleasure, she opened the door 
into the kitchen and went out of the 
room, closing the door behind her. 

In the instant that the door was held 
open the visitor saw, sitting on the 
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settle in the next room, a rather good- 
looking young man. 

“Now what made that girl give that 
conundrum smile? *Gaged, I dare say. 
Well, there’s nothing alarming about 
that. I’ve been engaged myself, though, 
to my sorrow, my father made me break 
it off—and I never saw ’Bijah again. 
The news that he had passed on nearly 
tore my heart to shoe-strings. And, 
now, after ten years of a sort of half 
widowhood I’ve come back to make up, 
if I can, all the wrong I did to ’Bijah 
Lawton. I’ve come back to put a 
monument over poor ’Bijah’s grave. I 
suppose, of course, he’s resting up to 
the old crossroads cemetery, with his 
folks. Father’s at Greenwood and 
mother’s in our lot up here, but I rather 
suspect she don’t mind the separation 
considering the life he led her. To- 
morrow I must find Adoniram Simp- 
kins—how I can abide that creature for 
even a minute I don’t see. Same time, 
I must see him and find where "Bijah 
sleeps.” 

Then she began to look about the 
room, with some curiosity as to the 
home she had invaded, and wondering 
the while who lived in the old house. 
Presently she saw the awful crayon- 
portrait over the fireplace. 

“Real hand-painted picture—bargain 
rates—this style for seven twenty-nine! 
Must be the woman who let me in at 
the door—looks wonderful like her, any- 
way.” 

From the moment of the stranger’s 
arrival the boy had stood by the fire- 
place gazing at her in wonder and ad- 
miration. The sleeping child on the 
sofa had awakened, but did not stir, and 
lay patiently regarding her with sad 
and weary eyes. The sight appealed to 
the woman, and she held out her arms 
and said with a winning smile: 

“Won't you come to me, dearie?” 

The child slipped down from the sofa 
and said with simple confidence: 

“Take me up?” 

“With all my heart, 
ful, neglected thing.” 

She lifted the child to her lap and 
remarked to herself: “Guess by the 


you poor, piti- 
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looks that woman isn’t a very good 
mother.” 

The child nestled close to the visitor’s. 
breast with a little sigh of content that 
sent a new and unaccustomed thrill 
through the woman's heart. Then, with- 
out disturbing the child in her arms, 
she turned her head sufficiently to see 
the boy standing by the fire. With a 
smile she said: 

“My son——” Then to herself: 
“Queer I should call the boy my son. 

“What is your name ?”” 
“Abijah Lawton.” 

For a few moments she could not 
speak, though her mind ran on, hastily 
trying to grasp this most surprising, al- 
most incomprehensible distovery. 

“Well, of all the nerve-shattering 
things in the world. Can't be two ’Bi- 
jah Lawtons—one at the cemetery and 
—the other living here?” 

Here the child in her lap sat up. 

“What made you shake me so when 
brother told his name?” 

“Did I, dearie? I was—well, just a 
little—surprised. Try to sleep, dearie.” 

The child nestled drowsily in her 
arms and said sleepily: 

“And mv name is ’Sperience. Father 
calls me Little "Sperience.” 

“And does your father live here?” 

“Course he does,” said the boy. ‘“He’s 
out to the barn seeing to our cow— 
cow’s sick er something. = 

For a few moments the woman ‘sat 
holding the sleeping child in her arms 
and trying to think, trying to under- 
stand. Presently, with an effort, she 
said to the boy: 

“Whose picture is that over the man- 
tel ?” 

“That’s mother.” 

The woman looked at the picture and 
to herself said: 

“The living image of that woman in 
the kitchen. Now I look about the 
room I recognize—everything. Why, 
I’m wearing the very slippers I worked 
for ’Bijah. I remember I tried them on 
when they were finished, and they fitted 
me first-rate—and fit me this minute. 
This fireplace! I declare I can see the 
very place where he cut my initials the 
day we were ’gaged. I remember how 

















mad his mother was because he ruined 
the mantel. Oh! Then he is not dead. 
And, oh! He forgot me—and is mar- 
ried. And I’m holding his baby—that 
woman’s baby—in my arms—and a plan 
for his monument in my bag. What 
am I to do? I can’t stay in his wife’s 
house another minute. "Bijah may come 
in any second—and I believe I shall 
drop dead if he speaks to me. I won't 
know whether it’s he or his shadow— 
from the cemetery. Of all the shatter- 
ing experiences this is the shattering- 
est.” 





III. 


Presently the child in her arms awoke 
with a start. , 

“Hold me—tighter—I want to be— 
warm.” 

“Sit up, dearie, just a moment. Let 
me look at you. Well, I’m thankful I 
do know a little something about sick- 
ness. I half suspected something was 
wrong when I saw her on the sofa. Let 
me take your hand. dearie. Just as I 
thought; the case has been neglected 
—and now it may be serious before 
morning. I don’t suppose they can get 
a doctor in this awful storm. I rather 
guess Providence expects me to do the 
duty nearest to me—and his child is 
very near me.” 

Just here, Prudence Pingree entered 
the room, followed by Josiah Field. The 
young man had on his overcoat and car- 
ried his hat and umbrella in his hand, 
as if prepared to go out in the storm. 
The young people paid no attention to 
the stranger sitting by the fire, and Miss 
Smartweed, more anxious about the 
child in her arms than anything else, 
paid no special attention to them, except 
to observe that the young man seemed 
on very familiar terms with the young 
woman. She naturally concluded that 
he was a neighbor and thought no more 
about him. 

The young people stopped in the little 
hall by the front’ door, and here ex- 
changed a few hurried words, and then 
the young man went out into the night 
and the storm. Unfortunately, they 
had, with rural want of caution, so it 
seemed to Miss Smartweed, said sev- 
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eral words that she heard distinctly, 
and that were so very remarkable that 
she was surprised and astonished be- 
yond measure. However, she made no 
sign that she had heard and understood, 
and when Prudence Pingree came to her 
side she saw no reason why she should 
suspect that the stranger knew aught 
of anything that had passed between 
them. 

“Now, ma’am, I can relieve you of 
the care of the children. Come, chil- 
dren! Come with mother—it’s bed- 
time.” 

The little girl looked up from the 
woman’s lap and said: 

“T want to stay with the company.” 

To Miss Smartweed the child’s words 
were an inspiration. She would care 
for the child herself, and thus find a 
happy escape from the difficult situation 
in which she found herself. 

“Let the child stay with me to-night. 
She is threatened with serious illness. I 
have had some experience in the chil- 
dren’s ward in a hospital, and I will 
care for her till morning, when you can 
send for your regular doctor.” 

To her great surprise the younger 
woman eagerly accepted the friendly of- 
fer in almost feverish haste and, as she 
thought, with most unnatural and un- 
motherly eagerness. 

“Oh, ma’am! If you would, I shall 
be so much obliged. I never was very 
good with children. You can have this 
room. There is a double bed in the 
chamber. Is there anything you want, 
mma’am, anything I can bring you; for, 
of course, it would not be possible to 
call our doctor. He lives four miles 
from here, and it’s such a terrible 
storm.” 

“Have plenty of wood placed by the 
door in the next room where I can get 
it, for this room must be kept warm. I 
shall sit up all night, and you might 
have a little something to eat for me-on 
the kitchen-table. I can get it when I 
want it.” 

“Certainly, ma’am. Everything shall 
be done. Your coming here to-night 
was almost providential, ma’am. I have 
not told ’Bijah you are here. He’s out 
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in the barn seeing to the cow. He will 
return presently.” 

“Oh, I cannot see him—I cannot see 
any one to-night. Explain to him that 
the child is very ill and I must care for 
her till the doctor comes in the morn- 
ing, and I must on no account be dis- 
turbed. I have everything I want in 
my bag. I will see you in the morn- 
ing. Good night now, and shut the 
door—and keep the house very quiet.” 

“Yes, ma’am—yes, ma’am. Oh! Cer- 
tainly, no one shall disturb you. Come, 
’Bijah; it’s bedtime.” 

The boy obediently followed his aunt, 
and Experience Smartweed sat before 
the fire with the other child in her arms, 
trying to grasp what seemed to her a 
most extraordinary state of affairs. 

“TI don’t know what to think—or to 
say. She is certainly the most inhu- 
man, heartless creature on the face of 
the footstool. Strange I should slip 
back into the queer old language of my 
‘youth. It is plain I must wait develop- 
ments and, in the meantime, do the duty 
next me—which is to see to this poor 
child. Lucky I saved my dress suit-case 
from the wreck of the carriage. My 
arrival here seems providential, though 
I don’t quite understand it all—not yet. 
Perhaps, having been led so far, more 
light will come in the morning.” 

It did not take long to pull off the 
sheets and blankets of the big, four-post 
bed in the next room, and to hang them 
on ‘the chairs to warm before the fire. 
She undressed the child, wrapped it in 
a warm blanket and put it in the bed, 
where it fortunately soon fell asleep. 
She had a few simple remedies in her 
suit-case, and with these she hoped to 
get through the night safely, till help 
could come in the morning. Having 
made the child comfortable, she changed 
part of her own garments and prepared 
to sit up, as she expressed it, “to see 
what would happen next.” 

Sitting before the fire, which she had 
stirred up for both comfort and enter- 
tainment, she tried to review the events 
that had led up to her present very dis- 
tressing situation. 

“So my father—whom I trusted—lied 
to me in regard to ’Bijah. He told me, 
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and apparently proved to me, that ’Bi- 
jah was dead. And I am in ’Bijah’s 
home—before the very fireplace where 
we kept company ; and he is alive. I’m 
sure of that, for his wife said she had 
not told him I was here. Of course, it 
will be a most distressing piece of news 
for him. What will he think of my au- 
dacious return to his house? He will 
think ill of me. I thought he had died 
and had carried his promise to me with 
him to the grave. And he’s married— 
and has two children. He forgot me 
very easily, it seems—and forssuch a 
creature as this. I wonder if he is 
poor. Must be, from the appearance of 
things here, and the clothing of the two 
forlorn, neglected, ill-clad children. To- 
morrow, when I have escaped, I'll fit 
them out with everything they need. Of 
course, she will accept them—if she is 
here.” 

At intervals she went to the chamber 
and sat by the child, watching its broken 
sleep, soothing its brow with her soft, 
white, cool hand. Then back to the fire- 
place to plan out how she might escape 
in the morning without meeting her 
one-time lover. 

“The sins of the fathers are visited on 
the second generation—in my _ case. 
Why did father deceive me? What was 
his motive in compelling me to break 
my engagement with “Bijah? Why 
was I so weak as to submit, to believe 
all father said? Why didn’t I write, 
find out, learn the truth somehow? 
And ’Bijah kept the slippers I worked 
for him all these years. My own weak- 
ness ruined F 

She paused and listened. The house 
had been very still for some time, and 
now some one seemed to be stirring. 
Was it ’Bijah—or his faithless wife? 

Worn out by her long journey and its 
miserable end in the home of her for- 
mer lover, she was not in a condition 
to fully grasp the meaning of the events 
through which she had passed. Of a 
truthful nature herself, she had put the 
most literal and, to her, perfectly nat- 
ural interpretation upon everything she 
had heard and seen since her arrival: 
naturally enough she acted tpon what 
she believed to be the truth—as she 
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expressed it, “had acted and would act 
according to the light that had been 
given her.” 

Then for some time the house was 
very still and, fearing the child might 
be cold in that desolate bedroom, she 
took it up with blankets and pillows 
and laid it on an improvised bed on the 
settle before the fire. Thinking that 
the lamp might disturb the child she put 
it out and sat with only the glow of the 
great logs for light. The storm seemed 
to have passed, for the great chimney 
had ceased to grumble over the ill man- 
ners of the wind. 

Suddenly, in the deep hush of the 
night, she thought she heard a foot- 
step on the stone door-step. Going 
softly to the window she looked out. 
As the clouds had grown thinner there 
was a faint moonlight from the unseen 
moon, and she saw by the dim light the 
figure of a man in a greatcoat car- 
rying a hand-bag, who was evidently 
waiting for some one to open the door. 

A step behind her caused her to turn, 
and there in silhouette against the smol- 
dering fire she saw the figure of a wom- 
an, fully dressed and carrying a car- 
pet-bag and umbrella, and silently mov- 
ing toward the door to the front hall. 

Experience Smartweed had a New 
England conscience, and on this occa- 
sion it bade her act at once. She 
stepped before the young woman and 
took her arm. 

“My child! what are you doing? Go 
back. Go back at once.” 

“Do not detain me, ma’am. 
not understand.” 

“IT understand enough to save you 
from this folly. Come—not a word.” 

With that Miss Smartweed, who was 
a woman of great bodily vigor and ac- 
customed to handling unruly patients, 
forcibly pushed the stirprised and guilty 
Prudence backward into the rear cham- 
ber, thrust her into it and shut and 
locked the door. 

Then she returned to her post by the 
child. 

“T wonder if ’Bijah will thank me 
for saving his wife from this awful 
crime! A mother who would run away 
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—well, I haven't any name for that par- 
ticular style of wickedness.” 


IV. 


When Prudence Pingree returned to 
the kitchen after her reception of her 
unexpected visitor, she greeted her in- 
tended with a beaming smile. 

“The most wonderful thing that ever 
happened! Who do you think has 
come? The very last person in the 
world. Oh! and now—now—don’t you 
see? Everything is all right.” 

He did not understand and frankly 
said so. 

“Why! She has come back. Broth- 
er’s old flame. They were engaged 
years ago and she broke it off. And 
years after, he married sister Silence.” 

“Never heard a word about it be- 
fore.” 

“No, of course not. You were at 
school then—so was I, but mother told 
us all about it. Silence thought he had 
forgotten her—and perhaps he has. 
And now perhaps he has not. Why, he 
named sister’s baby after his old flame 
— just think of it! Of course, the child 
wasn’t christened till after sitter died, 
and e 

“Hold on! 
us?” 

“Why—can’t you see? They will 
meet—of course; he will marry her and 
be a mother to the children. I mean, 
she will be—I’m so happy, I don’t know 
what I’m saying. How soon must we 
start ?” 

“Oh!” 

That is all the young man said, and 
he put into the exclamation such a va- 
riety of meanings that it would be quite 
impossible to record them all. And the 
conclusion of the whole matter was the 
completion of arrangements for their 
immediate and entirely romantic plan 
to run away and get married and found 
a new home in another State. 

Then followed the departure of the 
runaway young man to return to his 
home, gather up a few belongings, and 
then return to the farm to join the run- 
away young woman, without whom 
there could be no runaway match. Af- 
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The woman sat holding the sleeping child in her arms and trying to think, trying to understand. 


ter his departure, and after the little in- 
terview with the visitor, as already 
recorded, the excited young Miss Pin- 
gree put Abijah junior to bed in the lit- 
tle chamber at the rear of the west 
room, usually occupied by Abijah Law- 
ton senidr. Then she went very softly 
and quietly through the west room to 
the front hall, and up-stairs to her own 
room in the south attic. 

Here she sat down and wrote a brief 
and very frank note to her brother-in- 
law, telling him of her departure and 
begging his forgiveness, trusting that 
he would be happy. She would tell him 
of the return of his old flame before 
she departed, and would leave the note 
where he would be sure to find it in 
the morning. Then she packed her bag, 
went down-stairs and hid it in the 
kitchen closet—entirely forgetting in 
her excitement the note on her table in 
the south attic. She had hardly placed 
the bag in the closet when she heard 
her brother-in-law’s footsteps in the 
buttery. She heard him bolt the back 
door, and listened to his slow and 
weary footsteps as he came to the 
kitchen. She must tell him the news, 
and knew not how to do it. The re- 


sult was she began in a roundabout 
way that accomplished nothing. She 


permitted him to take off his wet coat 
and hat, and then she began. 

“Suppose you heard about the acci- 
dent to the depot wagon?” 

“Yes; Josiah was telling me there 
was a woman inside. Hope some of 
the neighbors took the poor creature 
in,” 

“She came here for shelter.” 

“Of course you took her in and gave 
her supper.” 

“Yes, she’s in the east room. She 
said she had a diner to eat—whatever 
that is.” 

“Guess she must mean the dining- 
car. I hear that some folks are in 
such a terrible hurry they eat on the 
train, and I’m told the cars are fitted 
up with tables for ’em. Is she a nice 
kind of a person?” 

“Yes; she’s very nice-looking and 
dressed real well, though some citified 
in her ways.” 

“Where’s she going?” 

“She didn’t say. Said she came up 
here to decorate a friend’s grave up 
to the crossroads cemetery.” 

“Oh! Widow?” 

“No; she’s not married. And she 
said she had worked at a hospital and 
knew how to care for sick children.” 
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“We must ask her to look at Little 
Experience to-morrow.” 

“She did. She said Little Experience 
is quite sick, and that she would take 
care of her till you could send for the 
doctor in the morning.” 

“Now, that’s real kind in her, isn’t 
it? Hadn’t I better speak to her and 
sort o’ thank her?” 

“Oh, no, no! You mustn’t go in 
there to-night. She said that on no 
account was she to be disturbed.” 

“Middle-aged, I suppose—and plain- 
er than a hedge-fence—these nurses 
are always plain—suppose it’s to keep 
the patients from falling in love—way 
the feller did in that story in the 
Weekly Tribune.” 

“Oh, she isn’t in the least plain— 
she’s younger than you are and real 
handsome.” 

Then for a few moments nothing 
was said, Abijah Lawton apparently be- 
ing satisfied with the information and 
Prudence unable to find words to con- 
vey to him the one overwhelming fact 
of all. At last, trusting to her heart 
to find words, she impulsively went to 
Abijah’s chair, as he sat before the 
gloomy stove, and kissing his forehead 

*said gravely: 

“Sister—sister Silence would be very, 
very glad to know it all.” 

“What do you mean, Prudence? Lit- 
tle Experience isn’t hankering to join 
her mother in heaven?” 

“Oh, no, no. She’s all right. It is 
the other Experience. She has come 
back—come back! Oh, brother! So 
strong and well and handsome—and 
rich. She’s here—brother—she caring 
for sister’s child.” 

“Who? What do you mean?” 

“Why, Experience. Just as sweet 
and beautiful as——” 

“Experience is dead.” 

“Oh, no, no, She has come back.” 

“My Experience?” 

“Yes, brother. Can’t vou understand? 
It’s all a mistake. She is here—alive 
and well. She is in there, in sister’s 
room—tending sister’s child as if it 
were her own.” 

To her amazement the man was in 
an instant transformed. As in the 


twinkling of an eye he was a new man. 
When he spoke she was astonished at 
the new note in his voice. 

“I knew it wasn’t true. Something 
told me. It all came to me after Si- 
lence died. Silence came to me—the 
other night all sweet and serene and 
happy, and smiled and pointed to Lit- 
tle Experience in her bed, and pointed 
to a shadow that stood by it—a-watch- 
ing over the child—and the shadow had 
the look of some one I once knew. I 
couldn’t see its face. Oh! I know—I 
know now. It was Experience.” 

He started up and moved toward the 
door of the next room. 

“I must go to her. I must see her.” 

“Oh, no, no; not to-night—not ,to- 
night.” ‘ 

“She would want to see me.” 

“Brother! Brother! Listen to me; 
wait till morning. She is caring for 
sister’s child—in there, and she said 
she must on no account be disturbed.” 

“To-morrow! Oh! To-morrow is 
the sale. And—if it storms—the sale 
will be a failure and I shall have no 
home to offer her.” 

He sat down heavily on the settle 
and hid his face in his hands. He 
seemed to have suddenly grown old and 
feeble. 

For a moment the young woman 
stood looking at him in terrified si- 
lence. She understood by some instinct 
just what was in his mind, and hardly 
thinking what she was saying she tried 
to comfort him with further descrip- 
tions of the visitor, so providentially re- 
turned, as it were, from the dead. 

“She’s very handsome, brother. Oh, 

and not a bit changed. She talked just 
now as I suppose she did. when she 
lived here as a girl, and she must be 
well off. She wore a fur cloak—and a 
handsome dress, and everything she 
had showed plainly she is a-rich wom- 
an.” 
“Experience—a rich woman. Then 
—I must not see her. Women who 
wear fur cloaks don’t hanker after men 
who have a sale.” 

“But, brother, she is here. She has 
come back—to see you. Come back to 
your home—of course, to find you.” 
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“No, no. That is not so. She was 
in the depot wagon, driving by when 
the storm blew the great ellum down, 
and she had to come here for shelter. 
She didn’t ask for me—did she?” 

“Well—no, she didn’t seem to know 
it was your house. Wait, brother; 
wait till morning. Perhaps the storm 
was providential—and brought her 
here.” 

He did not seem to hear what she 
said; for, to her surprise, he rose and 
went toward the east room. At the 
door he paused, and slowly slipped 
down to his knees, and in silence bowed 
his head before the door he must not 
enter. 

Then he rose and went slowly away 
to: his own room. 


“Oh! How much he must have 
loved her! Does Josiah love me like 
that ?” 


V. 

The September gale spent its fury in 
the night, and peace came in the morn- 
ing. For Experience Smartweed the 
dawn, clear, bright and calm, brought 
a quiet heart. She had thought in the 
night that nothing more could happen, 
that nothing mattered any longer, noth- 
ing counted save just plain and simple 
duty to the child in her care. She 
would go herself for the nearest doc- 
tor, send him to care for it, then take 
up once more her duties in the hos- 
pital in New York. Before it was 
‘light she made the child comfortable, 
ate of the lunch she had found in the 
kitchen and, just as the sky was rosy 
in the east, she opened the front door, 
fully dressed, and with her bag in her 
hand stepped out into the bright cool 
air of a fresh new day. Closing the 
door softly behind her, she stood on 
the familiar stone step for a moment, 
looking far and wide over the open 
country, over the scanty-crops in the 
fields, at the poor old dilapidated barn 
falling into ruin, and the ancient, gray 
and melancholy house. 

It all seemed forlorn, poverty-strick- 
en and desolate. Even the fallen tree, 
that still lay in a leafy ruin in the road, 
seemed to stand in some strange way as 
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the expression of still further disaster. 
And this was the place that years ago 
had been a paradise of love and joy. 
She crossed the grass-plot before the 
house and, passing round the fallen tree, 
took the road to the little village where 
she had spent her girlhood. The road 
was familiar enough, for every turn, 
every moss-grown wall came back to 
her memory with surprising accuracy. 

“IT thought I had forgotten it all. 
And I have forgotten nothing—not even 
my love.” 

As she passed the corner of the old 
barn she discovered the sundry printed 
notices and advertisements tacked to its 
weather-worn boards. Some were faded 
and tattered, others of earlier dates, al- 
most effaced; others, and more recent, 
seemed bold and bald in their faded 
type, still wet with the rain. At first, 
she merely glanced at the patch of pa- 
per on the barn, and was on the point 
of passing and leaving it all unread, 
as of no particular interest to her. She 
passed the barn and then paused, she 
hardly knew why, and looked back. 
One of the advertisements attracted her 
attention by reason of its pitifulness. 
She had seen such cards before in her 
youth, and knew all the sorrow that 
they so often foretold. Who, among 
the families she knew in this neighbor- 
hood, had come to the last desolate ruin 
of all their hopes ? 

She stood before the old barn and 
read every word of the auctioneer’s an- 
nouncement. 

“Well, of all concatenations in life, 
this is about the most concatenated! 
Seems as though I could understand 
’Bijah’s wife’s doings in the light of 
this notice, that he is to be sold out, 
house, barn, furniture and chicken-coop. 
The poor, miser’ble woman was tired 
of trying’ to keep a roof over his head. 
Wore herself to a shadder—though she 
didn’t look it—housekeeping and raising 
children for a man like ’Bijah—who is 
*bout as forehanded asa kitten. I knew 
that when I promised to marry him— 
and didn’t. Guess this wouldn’t have 
happened if I had. Seems to me, as 
this vendoo is to-day, I might stop over 
one train and attend—just to see what 
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I can do to help along the sale. Be- 
sides, I might buy a thing or two un- 
beknown to him, and take it home— 
just as a reminder of my visit. First 
of all, I must find a doctor for poor Lit- 
tle Experience.” 


Abijah Lawton awoke at sunrise to 
face, as he thought, the saddest and the 
most happy day of his life. His home 
was to be sold over his head—and he 
was to see Experience. He dressed 
quickly and came out of the front door, 
expecting every moment to see her. He 
looked at the windows of the east room, 
but the shades were down. Perhaps 
she was weary with watching the child. 
He would wait till after breakfast and 
then ask after the child. As he stood 
by the door he saw Aconiram Simpkins, 
the local auctioneer, drive up in his 
buggy and stop before the great, fallen 
elm-tree. 

“T say, neighbor! If you expect folks 
to come to your sale, you must clear 
this tree out of the road. Fetch a 
couple of axes and I'll lend you a hand. 
I couldn’t come over last night, so I 
came early now. Fine day for the 
sale.” 

Here was the blessedness of work. 
It would fill the time and help him to 
forget. In a moment or two he was 
ready with a couple of American wood- 
axes—the first tool of its kind in all the 
world; and then, determined not to be 
outdone in good works by a friendly 
neighbor, he attacked the fallen tree 
with all the skill of a woodsman and all 
the vigor of a younger man. He could 
work and think, and the thinking took 
on a more hopeful, more manly tone 
than he had known for years. 

She—she had returned. She must 
love him yet. She would explain every- 
thing. She would understand. She had 
cared for his child. She must know 
how he loved her. She—she would do 
this, or that, and every stroke of his 
swinging ax, every chip that went skim- 
ming through the air seemed to ring 
her name as the theme in the hymn of 
joy in his heart. 

“I swan, ’Bijah. What’s got in‘o 
you? You're as frisky as a colt. This 
4 
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ain’t no chopping-match, and I can’t 
keep up with you.” 

“I’m feeling first-rate, thank ’e, ’Ni- 
ram. Seem’s though I ought to—sort 
o’ put in a few big strokes to help along 
the sale. Mebby the old place will fetch 
a little mite more than we expected.” 

“Shouldn’t wonder. It’s a good day 
for a vendoo. I hear the folks are go- 
ing to turn out lively; and I do hope, 
*Bijah, none of your friends will be 
bidding up on things. Nothing so riles 
up the folks as to have some idjut bid 


_up things. I’ve known a sale to be 


completely ruined by some good, pious, 
kind-hearted fool-woman going round 
and bidding prices up on some no-ac- 
count thing like an old cradle.” 

“There ain’t a mite of danger this 
time. Most of the folks round here 
go to a vendoo just to pick a neighbor’s 
bones and get something for nothing.” 

“Yes. And they rear right up, if 
they think anybody is trying to bid the 
things up higher than they would nat’- 
rally bring at a sale.” 

The tree was soon sufficiently cleared 
away to make a good road to the house, 
and then Adoniram said: 

“Now, ’Bijah, you get your women 
folks to clear away the breakfast things 
and make the house slick, while I go 
back home and get a bite of breakfast, 
for the folks will be along soon, and it’s 
a good plan to open the whole house, 
for the women will want to poke over 
every old stick of furniture in the place, 
just out of curiosity, and never intend- 
ing to pay more than two cents~on a 
dollar’s vally of anything. Have a good 
table in the barn for the free lunch, af- 
ter the sale. I have known folks to 
travel seven miles without breakfast 
just to fill up at a vendoo lunch-table. 
Hurry up, now, ’Bijah, and I'll be right 
back. Oh! And have the barn slicked 
up a bit, and put out all the tools and 
harness where folks can see ’em. Be 
right back.” 

Abijah Lawton heard every word and 
forgot it all, for, just as Adoniram 
drove away, the doctor’s horse and 
buggy turned into the front yard. 

“Morning, ’Bijah,” said a cheerful 
voice from the buggy. 
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“Oh! Morning, doctor. Glad you 
come. Little Experience is ailing some.” 

The elderly doctor, friend and neigh- 
bor to all the households for many miles 
around, was a welcome guest every- 
where, even when his errand had a 
touch of sadness. He climbed down 
out of his venerable vehicle and came 
smiling and cheerful toward the house. 

“?’Pon my word, ’Bijah, it was the 
greatest surprise of my life. Who do 
you think rang my bell an hour ago? 
Never was so astonished. Didn’t think 
any of the village girls you and I used 
to know at the academy could just 
bloom out into the finest kind of a city- 
bred lady, fur cloak and all—and hand- 
some as a picture. Knew her the min- 
ute I saw her. I do believe if I didn’t 
know you were sweet on her in the old 
days—eh? You were—were you not?” 

“I—I don’t know what you are talk- 
ing about.” 

“Why, of course you do, Experience 
Smartweed. Called at my house this 
morning. Told me your little girl was 
sick and asked me to drive right over 
and see her. Tell you! Ten years 
makes some women turn into first-class 
angels.” 

‘Where did she go after she called?” 

“Go? She said she had business in 
town. I suspect, of course, she intends 
to come back here to live. Hope so, 
anyway. She was here last night— 
wasn’t she?” 

“Yes—Experience was here.” 

“Don’t you think she has changed 


wonderfully ?” 
“T—I haven’t seen her yet.” 
“Oh! You will. She'll come back. 


Now, where’s the baby ?” 

By this time they had reached the 
front door-step and ’Bijah opened the 
door. 

“Come right into the west room, and 
I'll call Prudence and see if the child is 
awake.” 

Abijah led the way to the west room 
and the doctor followed him into the 
house. 

“You sit there a minute and I'll be 
right back.” 

“All right. No hurry.” 
The elderly doctor, in spite of his 
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single blessedness, had always a help- 
ing hand for young lovers, and had, in 
his time, assisted with fatherly wisdom 
and almost feminine skill in arranging 
sundry and several matches that had 
turned out happily for all concerned, in- 
cluding himself. 

“Funny how things do turn out. ’Bi- 
jah and Experience engaged—she goes 
suddenly away and is not seen or heard 
of for years. He marries sweet, gentle, 
little Silence Pingree—two children— 
and now she has gone, and the old love 
turns up a bewildering beauty. Comes 
right to his house, too—rather auda- 
cious, but all right of course. Experi- 
ence Smartweed was the girl saint of 
the academy “ 

His pleasing meditations were sud- 
denly interrupted by the reappearance 
of ’Bijah. He seemed to have grown 
old and gray—all in a moment. He 
stood by the door, white and trembling. 

“She is gone.” 

“Who?” 

“Prudence Pingree.” 

“Oh! I thought you meant Experi- 
ence Smartweed. Prudence — why — 
she’s engaged. Shouldn’t wonder if she 
had run away to be married to young 
Josiah Field. I’m not a bit surprised. 
I heard that he threw up his job at the 
store yesterday. Said he was going 
West to accept a better position. Must 
have gone on that late train last night. 
And Prudence belied her name—by go- 
ing with him.” 

“And to-day’s the sale. And nobody 
to get breakfast or dress the children— 
and get ready for the sale.” 

“*Bijah Lawton, you show me that 
baby. Leave everything to me. I'll 
‘tend to everything.” 

“Tt don’t seem as if I could face the 
people at the sale—now that she—has 
gone.” 

“Oh, don’t bother about those crazy 
children. They are, no doubt, married 
by this time, though I never did ap- 
prove of runaway matches.” 

“T didn’t mean Prudence.” 

“Took here, ’Bijah Lawton. You'll 
be down sick if you let this thing worry 
you. She isn’t going to come back here 
and sit up all night caring for your 























Let me see 


child and desert—the baby. 
the child. Is it this way?” 

The good doctor turned toward the 
little hall that led to the east room. Just 
at that instant there was a loud knock 
at the front door. 

“Oh! It’s the neighbors. 
come to the vendoo.”’ 


They have 


VI. 


Adversity has its advantages. It dis- 
covers the neighbors. An auction sale 
of personal effects is, in rural New 
England, a strange mixture of sadness 
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Men, women and children thronged the old house. 


at the broken-up home and the deliri- 
ous joy of a bargain-fight. A_ sale 
means the end of a home, a day when 
everybody in the neighborhood swoops 
down on the house and home, to tear it 
to pieces, to take every piece of house- 
hold belongings away and to leave a pit- 
iful pile of bills and silver in its place. 
As if any amount would pay for the 
cradle your every child had occupied in 
turn! At the same time, such a day of 
miserable loss and separation discovers 
your true neighbors. 

The knock at the door did not mean 
just what Abijah had said. The bar- 
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gain-hunters had not yet arrived. In 
their place, before the door, were six 
women, all neighbors. 

How tell the wondrous tale? Tour 
matrons and two young girls were at 
the door, all carrying well-filled baskets. 
They had boiled and baked a generous 
lunch for the feast to be spread for the 
buyers who might come to the sale. 
Abijah had opened the door and stood 
dumbly staring at the women, far too 
moved by their thoughtful kindness to 
say a word. The worthy doctor saw 
the spirit of neighborly kindness of it all 
and, like the masterful man that he was, 
took charge of the occasion. 

“Oh! This is just grand! ’Bijah’s 
little girl is quite sick, and he must be 
excused to-day to watch by the child.” 

“Let me have both the children. [ll 
have them home for the day,” said the 
eldest of the women. 

“Why, Hepsy Dillingham, you can’t 
have all the chances to show you mean 
well. I'll take the little boy and you 
can take the girl, for the day. I wanted 
to attend the sale, but, of course, ’Bijah 
will be too busy to attend to the chil- 
dren. Mebby I can get Mary Eliza 
Smith to bid for me.” 

“*Bijah,” said the doctor, “go in and 
see if the child is asleep. We'll attend 
to everything to-day—will we not?” 

This last to the women, and they 
added in chorus: 

“We'll attend to everything.” 

Abijah disappeared for a moment into 
the east room, and the doctor, in a few 
words, explained that Abijah’s house- 
keeper, Prudence, had been suddenly 
called away, and that really we—mean- 
ing himself and the women—must take 
right hold, get breakfast for Abijah 
and the children, prepare the house: for 
the sale, and arrange the lunch on a 
table in the barn. The women gladly 
accepted the suggestion. The two girls 
were sent around to all the neighboring 
houses for help, and within twenty min- 
utes twenty active young men and maid- 
ens and eager children were enlisted in 
the good work of kindness to a neigh- 
bor in distress. In wonderful precision 


the entire house was put in perfect or- 
der, and ready for public inspection. 
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The doctor examined little Experience, 
and promptly decided that she had best 
be removed to Hepsy Dillingham’s and 
put to bed in the care of the mother of 
the house, who cheerfully gave up her 
chance to attend the sale for the sake of 
a neighbor’s child. 

Within an hour horses, single and in 
spans, bringing whole families, began 
to arrive, and men, women and children 
thronged the old house, talking, laugh- 
ing and making holiday in high spirits 
over the prospect of bidding against 
each other in cheerful rivalry, as to who 
should get the best things for the least 
possible number of cents. Nobody 
thought of such a thing as any piece of 
household furniture or kitchen utensils 
going for more than five dollars. The 
men out in the barn might bid in dol- 
lars for the old cow or antiquated bug- 
gy, but the women did not mean to pay 
a dollar for anything—if they could 
help it. The people swarmed through 
the house and barn, and noted the num- 
bers chalked by Sammy Dent, the auc- 
tioneer’s assistant, on everything, 
counted the knives and forks, examined 
the worn carpets and made the most of 
the chance to see just what a poor 
neighbor, who was to be sold out, real- 
ly had that was worth buying. 

There was really less of sordid selfish- 
ness than at any auction sale in a city. 
All were neighbors or people who lived 
within a few miles. All knew Abijah 
and sincerely regretted his failure in life. 
Those who lived near had, as has been 
told, come of their own neighborly kind- 
ness to help make the sale a success. 
They all hoped a goodly sum would be 
realized, and yet each one hoped to get 
something for little or nothing. The 
day was fine, and everybody had some 
amazing story to tell about the Septem- 
ber gale of the night before, of bridges 
down and trees prostrate in the roads. 
However, they made light of the losses, 
and were only sorry the condition of the 
roads had made travel difficult, and were 
secretly regretful that so many had 
come to the sale. 

To the surprise of many, Abijah 
Lawton, the two children, and Abijah’s 
housekeeper, Prudence Pingree, were 
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not present when the sale began. Some 
said the little girl was sick at a neigh- 
bor’s, and this seemed to satisfy those 
who asked why the family were not at 
home.. As for Prudence Pingree, many 
naturally concluded that she was with 
the children, and so it happened that of 
all the people gathered at the farm only 
one knew of the elopement. 

This was Adoniram Simpkins, the 
auctioneer. In looking over the things 
in the house, he had gone into the south 
attic, just before the people began to 
invade the house, and had found on the 
table a sheet of folded writing-paper, 
but with no address. Thinking it might 
be some private paper or letter of value 
to Abijah, he took it up and began to 
read it over hastily to see to whom it 
might belong. The first two lines were 
sufficient to show that it was a most im- 
portant personal communication—and 
he stopped. 

“Never do in the world to leave it 
here where some gossip might find it. 
I'll give it to ’Bijah the minute the sale 
is over.” 

With this remark to himself, he 
folded the little sheet, took out his mem- 
orandum-book and laid it between its 
leaves, and put the book in his pocket 
and forgot all about it till the sale 
was over and the people had goné home. 

The sale began very quietly in the 
kitchen. One thing after another was 
held up by Sammy Dent, the auction- 
eer’s assistant—now a pot, now a skillet, 
a rolling-pin, a water-pail, five baking- 
tins, seven steel forks and nine steel 
knives in one lot, and so on through a 
pitiful list of worn-out kitchen uten- 
sils winding up with the cook-stove. 
The bidding was lively, but not a bid 
on anything, save the stove, that was 
sold for two dollars, went above thirty- 
four cents. The total sale, in the kitch- 
en, amounted to just seven dollars and 
eighty-five cents. The people were de- 
lighted. It was going to be a fine sale 
—for the buyers. The bidding, though 
rapid, had advanced only a few cents at 
a time, often advancing only one cent, 
as when the wash-boiler, somewhat old 
and with a small leak, started at three 
cents and after a lively competition be- 
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tween three women was knocked down 
for fourteen cents. 

The sale in the kitchen filled every 
buyer’s heart with joy. It was going 
to be a grand sale, and when the stove 
fell under the hammer—it had lost a 
leg—for two dollars, the people cheer- 
fully swarmed out of the dismantled 
and desolate kitchen into the east room. 

In this room were the first real prizes, 
a fine old mahogany high-boy, a fiddle- 
back chair, a noble pair of brass fire- 
irons, and other relics of former house- 
hold grandeur. Here the real fun would 
begin, and everybody crowded into the 
room to see who would get the prize 
bargains. One or two unimportant 
things were offered and the bidding be- 
came exceedingly lively; the people 
were delighted. The sale would be en- 
livened by furious feminine biddings, 
advancing only a few cents at a time, 
and yet real battles between the buy- 
ers and tremendous fun for the onlook- 
ers. There was not yet the slightest 
ill-feeling. All were known to each oth- 
er—and yet even neighbors can outbid 
each other to get a good thing, and 
all in good-natured rivalry of bargain- 
getting. 

Then came one of the prizes—the fine 
old high-boy—a beautiful example of 
colonial furniture. When it was put 
up, there was a pause of pleased but 
suppressed excitement. What would it 
bring—who would get it? 

The first bid was made by some 
woman in the crowd, that packed the 
room—three dollars. Here was a bar- 
gain, and every woman and half the 
men in the room were convinced that 
the handsome high-boy, when polished 
up, would find an appropriate resting- 
place in his or her particular home. 
Another woman bid four dollars, then 
another four-fifty, and still another 
four-seventy-five. The real fun of the 
day had begun, and the eager buyers 
kept the auctioneer busy with a rapid 
fire of bids, advancing rapidly by twen- 
ty-five cents. The bids rose to seven 
dollars and then advanced one dime at 
a time, amid general joy. It was a 
great occasion, and seemed like some 
amusing festival of ten-cent rivalry be- 
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tween joyous friends eager to tear a 
neighbor’s home to bits and scatter its 
treasures through fifty thrifty, selfish, 
and unthinking families. 

One woman alone in the room 
looked on with saddened eyes, and she 
remarked to herself: 

“What can ’Bijah’s wife do without 
a high-boy? Where will she put the 
children’s clothes? She may be a poor 
miser’ble creature, but it does seem ter- 
rible to have that high-boy carted off 
to some house where it will get 
scratched and have grease spots spilled 
on it. It must have cost a hundred 
dollars not seventy years ago.” 

Suddenly, an even-tempered femi- 
nine voice, at the back of the room, 
bid twenty-five dollars. An awful 
shock seemed to arrest the mad ten- 
cent contest. A cold and numbing si- 
lence followed this most astounding 
and most imprudent bid. It was ill- 
natured, disrespectful, and wholly im- 
proper in any one to make such a bid, 
and the entire audience turned round 
to see who had interrupted the game. 
Who was it? Where did she come 
from? Was she a dealer, or—some- 
thing more offensive still—a bidder-up 
for the owner? The auctioneer scented 
danger at once, and called the bid over 
and over to see if it were not a mis- 
take. Not a voice was raised in com- 
ment or protest, though it was evident 
that the vendoo had met a chilling re- 
buff. 

The auctioneer finally said: “Sold for 
twenty-five dollars—what name?” 

“Miss Green.” 

The feminine minds in 
added mentally, with one 
“Quite so,” and felt better. 

Then a number of odd articles of 
small value were put up, but the bid- 
ding was listless and discouraging to 
the disgusted and angry auctioneer, 
who remarked to himself: 

“T told ’Bijah not to have any fool 
bidding up on the prices.” 

The person who had bought the high- 
boy seemed, to those who stood near 
her, a well-dressed stranger and one 
whom none had ever seen before. Some- 


the room 
accord, 
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thing like this seemed to drift silently 
through the stranger’s mind: 

“It’s terrible, terrible to see the 
things in the very room where ’Bijah 
and I sat up so many nights a-scattered 
to the four winds of heaven. I dare 
say these women hate me for disturb- 
ing their mean and petty scramble over 
the ruin of a neighbor’s home. What’s 
that going now? Why, it’s ’Bijah’s 
fiddle-back chair. Many a time we 
both sat in it—at once. Guess it would 
be a rather tight fit just now. Oh! 
Going for a dollar and a quarter!” 

There had been a _ cheerful little 
squabble between two women, bidding 
five cents against each other, to get the 
old and still handsome colonial chair at 
a bargain-counter price, when suddenly 
another voice bid five dollars. 

There was a collective gasp of dis- 
may. The sale was tottering to its ut- 
ter ruin. No one had a right to make 
such a bid. It was selfish, uncalled- 
for, and wholly improper. If it hap- 
pened again the indignant buyers 
would decline to bid or even to pay for 
the things already bought. For the mo- 
ment nothing more was done. The 
chair was sold to Miss Green amid 
pious ejaculations of dismay and sor- 
row, and then the sale was resumed. 
Several minor articles were sold for 
a few cents each, and a portentous 
gloom settled down on the disappointed 
audience. There was a good deal of 
unrest in the room. Many near the 
doors began to go out, and there was a 
murmur of half-suppressed talk among 
the people. 

“Order! Order, gentlemen—if you 
please! I cannot hear your bids. The 
next article is—a cradle. How much 
am I offered for this family cradle?” 

Some young fellow bid “ten cents,” 
and there was a general laugh. An- 
other boy piped up—‘twelve cents.” 

At once there was more laughter. 
People began to go out, and the auc- 
tioneer was in despair. The final dis- 
aster came suddenly when a woman’s 
voice bid three dollars. There was a 
little titter of satirical laughter, but 
the bidder paid no heed. Some man 
rudely laughed and said he guessed the 

















cradle would make a good wood-box, 
and bid three dollars and five cents. 

The voice at the rear of the room bid 
five dollars. 

The auctioneer at once said: 

“Sold to Miss Green.” 

A shout of derisive laughter from 
the men, and spiteful little remarks 
from the women, brought the sale to 
a sudden end. A woman’s voice cried: 

“Mister Auctioneer, guess I don't 
care about that fourteen-cent b’iler—it 
leaks anyway.” 

The auctioneer paid no attention to 
this manifest repudiation of the sale, 
and announced that lunch was ready 
in the barn for all who cared to par- 
take of it. In the midst of the confu- 
sion among the people he added that 
the sale of the house and land would 
now proceed. No one paid any atten- 
tion to this, and the entire audience, 
save the auctioneer and Sammy Dent 
and the last bidder, swarmed out of 
the house and fell upon the generous 
lunch spread in the barn, and devoured 
it in mingled hunger and rage. 

Miss Experience Smartweed, finding 
herself alone in the room with the auc- 
tioneer and his assistant, at once began 
to make preparations to leave the house, 
saying to herself: 

“T can’t meet ’Bijah after this terri- 
ble sale, and after his wife has run 
away. I'll pay for my purchases, and 
tell the auctioneer to say that a stranger 
bought the things and would like to 
return them to ’Bijah Lawton.” 

Taking out’ her purse, she advanced 
to the auctioneer and said: 

“If you please, I would like to pay 
for the high-boy and the chair and 
cradle. It is thirty-five dollars, I 
think.” 

“There is nothing to pay, ma’am. 
The sale was a failure.” 

“A failure! I don’t understand.” 

“T presume you are a friend of ’Bijah 
Lawton, Miss Green?” 

Ves.” 

“T presume, ma’am, you bid up on 
that high-boy to help ’Bijah Lawton. 
Such bidding upset the sale. The peo- 
ple did not like it, and repudiated the 
whole thing. Mr. Lawton will not re- 
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ceive a cent for the household goods. 
You heard the woman say she would 


not take that wash-boiler. As soon as 
they have lunch the folks will go home. 
The sale is over.” 

This statement was so remarkable 
that, for a moment, Miss Smartweed 
said nothing, and turned away as if to 
go out. The situation was perplexing. 
Something in the man’s manner made 
her suspicious. An indefinable impres- 
sion that she had seen both of the men 
before came to her, and she turned and 
looked at the auctioneer’s assistant. 

“Where have I seen that critter be- 
fore?” she thought. “His eyes are too 
near together. He looks ratlike, and 
I don’t like——”’ 

She drew nearer, unobserved by the 
men, who seemed to be holding a sub- 
dued but very animated conversation. 
Suddenly the auctioneer said aloud: 

“Sold—for fifteen hundred dollars.” 

“Beg pardon, Mister Auctioneer, 
what is sold?” 

“The estate.” 

“What estate ?” 

“The entire Lawton estate.” 

“To whom—and when?” 

“The matter is entirely closed, mad- 
am. You must excuse me now, I am 
very busy. I can’t stop to talk now— 
the sale is over.” 

“Oh! Is it? Then you take my thir- 
ty-five dollars and give me that high- 
boy and the chair and the cradle.” 

“Beg pardon, ma’am,” said the other 
man, “the sale of the house includes 
its contents.” 

“Mr. Auctioneer, you told me just 
now that the sale was a failure, and 
now you say the entire estate is sold.” 

“So it is, ma’am, to me for fifteen 
hundred dollars,” said the auctioneer’s 
assistant. 

“To you! I don’t believe you have 
fifteen hundred cents. Why—now I 
remember your face. You must be lit- 
tle Sammy Dent, whose father died in 
the poorhouse. Suppose, Sammy, you 
let me see the money you are to pay 
for ’Bijah Lawton’s farm.” 

“Miss Green!” said the auctioneer, 
advancing toward her in a threatening 
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manner. ‘You bid up at the sale and 
ruined everything.” 
“I beg pardon, ’Niram Simpkins. I 
recall your name now that I’m near 
enough to see your contemptible little 
mouth and beady eyes. My name is 
Experience Smartweed.” 
“Experience Smartweed! Why, she 
is 9 





“So, you too believed that? Now, 
*Niram, you reopen this sale and permit 
me to bid on the estate.” 

“The sale is—closed.” 

“Reopen it, you miserable little wood 
pussy, or I will expose you both for 
evident conspiracy to defraud.” 

The man suddenly collapsed and sat 
heavily down in the fiddle-back chair, 
and mopped his perspiring face with 
a red handkerchief. 

“Stand up, sir. How dare you sit 
in a chair that three generations of hon- 
est people have used? And to think you 
were willing to see it sold for a quar- 
ter! Thank you. Now reopen the 
sale, or I'll find you a seat in a nice 
free boarding-place up to the county 
jail.” 

“Yes, ma’am; I recognize you now, 
ma’am. It was some mistake ce 

“So the hen said to the china egg. 
Go on—this minute.” 

“How much am I offered for the 
Lawton place?” 

Sammy Dent said promptly: ‘Two 
thousand dollars.” 

“Four thousand.” 

( “Five.” 
| “Ten thousand dollars, cash.” 

Sammy seemed to shrivel up with 
fear and he looked at his employer- for 
further instructions, but the auctioneer 
gave him no further sign. 

“You -Jheard my bid, *"Niram?” 

“Yes, yes, certainly; but it is pre- 
posterous. *Bijah wouldn’t accept it.” 

“Why not?” 

“Why, ma’am, you are robbing mv 
old friend, ’Bijah Lawton. Your bid 
is too low. The State geologist told 
me 








Sammy Dent gave a little squeal of 
dismay and looked out the window, and 
Adoniram glanced that way in ill-con- 
cealed alarm. 


In that instant’s pause the whole 
truth entered her mind and her right- 
eous indignation leaped forth in bitter 
words that stung like whips. 

“You, ’Bijah’s friend! And you try 
to buy his farm for a pitiful fifteen 
hundred, and all because the geologist 
told you something. What did he tell 
you? Why didn't you tell your friend 
*Bijah? You take advantage of my 
bidding up at the sale and the absence 
of the people at the lunch-hour, and 
buy the place in yourself, for you can’t 
tell me Sammy Dent wants it or can 
pay for it. It was not a legal sale, 
there was fraudulent intent. You ac- 
cept a single bid of fifteen hundred dol- 
lars, and then you tell me that my of- 
fer of ten thousand is too small, for 
you say I’m robbing “Bijah Lawton 
—as if I could do that! You try to 
sell out to this Sammy Dent because 
you knew he would deed it to you for 
one dollar, or other precious considera- 
tion.” 

“Oh, Miss Smartweed! How’d you 
know that?” 

“Didn’t, Sammy. Guessed it. Now, 
*Niram, ’tend to business. Do vou ac- 
cept my bid?” 

“Yes’m, I do.” 

“That’s right. You call this afternoon 
at the tavern, in the village, at three 
o'clock, bring the deed with you and a 
blank deed and you will get the money. 
Now, listen, both of you! If either of 
you has a conscience as big as an ant- 
hill, you will not tell "Bijah Lawton 
who bought his place—till I return to 
New York. If you do, and I hear of 
it, you will both wish you had died 
early and gone to heaven before ever 
you quit the straight and narrow path 
that leadeth to—the Land of Shinah! 
I never mistrusted ’Bijah would 
Oh! He’s at the door this minute.” 





VII. 


The door slowly opened and Abijah 
Lawton, pale, weary, and haggard, en- 
tered the room. He looked about in 
surprise and said: 

“Nobody here but you, ’Nirum—and 
Sammy? Where's all the folks?” 











“The people! Why, 
the sale is over.” 

“Yes; I met them 
driving away—all of 
them going home, 
and they told me 
there was no sale 
and that the whole 
thing was a failure.” 

“I told you, ’Bijah, 
not to have any bid- 
ding up. There was 
a woman here outbid 
everybody — 
paid twenty-five dol- 
lars for that high-boy ; 
of your mother’s, and 65) 
ten dollars for that 
chair and cradle.” 

“She must have 
known that Silence 
rocked Little Experi- f 
ence to sleep in that 
cradle — the very 
night-—-before she fell 
asleep herself.” 

‘*‘Anyway, she 
ruined the sale. The 
women folks were so 
mad that a stranger 
bid against them that 
they flared up and 
would not pay for the 
things they had 
bought. Not a soul offered to pay for 
their purchases. I told them that the 
lunch was ready in the barn, and they 
just swarmed out of the house.” 

“Yes. I noticed they et everything 
the neighbors put on the table.” 

“TI told them that the sale would go 
on, but they didn’t seem to be inter- 
ested.” 

“So some of them said. 
know who it was bid for 
cradle?” 

Sammy Dent thought it proper to 
come to the rescue of his employer and 
referring to his memorandum, said: 

“The name given was Green. A 
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Miss Green bought the high-boy, and 
your father’s fiddle-back chair, and the 
cradle—thirty-five dollars for the lot.” 

“There’s no Miss Green living about 
here’s I know of.’ 
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Her righteous indignation leapt forth in bitter words that stung like whips. 


“Sorry, ’Bijah, about the vendoo. I'll 
go back home now and make out some 
papers for you to sign.” 

“What papers? Thought you said 
there was no sale.” 

“Well, after the folks had gone there 
was a bid made for the whole estate— 
*’bout fifteen hundred dollars, less my 
commission and advertising and _ inci- 
dental expenses.” 

“Fifteen hundred dollars! Why, you 
thought it would bring eighteen hun- 
dred.” 

“So I did, but the party who bought 
the cradle was there, and she thought 
she must put in her oar, and made a 
bid for the farm.” 

“That Miss Green?” 

“That’s what she called herself when 
she bid upon that high-boy,” added 
Sammy Dent. 
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“What did she bid—fifteen hundred 
and twenty-five, or so?” 

“She bid good deal more, and I 
didn’t think you would take her offer. 
She bid ten thousand dollars. Of 
course, your place ain’t worth that.” 

“No. Don’t know’s I could take such 
a bid.” Then, as if suddenly inspired 
with a new hope and courage, he cried 
out: “Yes, yes, I could—I’ll take it. 
Bald-top is a sightly place. These rich 
city people, if they take a notion that 
way, will pay anything for a pretty 
view. Say, ’Niram! You took her 
bid? You didn’t tell her I wouldn’t 
take it? Oh! Man! Man! Why didn’t 
you take it? If I had the money I'd 
be rich, and I could speak to Expe- 
rience. Ten thousand dollars! ‘Praise 
God, from whom all blessings flow.’ I 
—I could have spoken to Experience.” 


When Experience Smartweed left 
’Bijah Lawton’s house early that Sep- 
tember morning, it had been her inten- 
tion to go directly to the little village 
that had been her girlhood’s home, find 
a doctor, pay him in advance, and send 
him to care for Abijah’s child, and then 
return to the railroad-station and wait 
there until a train departed for New 
York. The discovery of the announce- 
ment of the sale had entirely changed 
her plans. She would attend the sale 
and, if possible, buy the place and then 
give it back to Abijah. She would, out 
of her abundance, make him and his 
children comfortable in their own home. 

“T’d never do it for his wife’s sake. 
She deserves-nothing! The idea that 
any woman, married to a saint like 
*Bijah, could run away as that miser’ble 
critter tried to do last night is simply 
past belief. It was just providential I 
interfered in time and locked her up in 
her husband’s house. Poor ’Bijah! 
What will he say when he finds her 
locked in that room? Don’t suppose 
he’ll ever know that I did it. I don’t 
want to be uncharitable, but it don’t 
really seem as if I could ever see ‘Bi- 
jah’s wife again—and I don’t imagine 
I ever shall.” 

All her plans had been carried out. 
She had found the doctor and sent him 
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to look after. the child. Then she went 
to the little tavern, in the village, and 
took a room, and with feminine skill 
transformed herself so that not a wom- 
an at the vendoo recognized in the city 
woman the country girl that so many 
of them had known ten years before. 
She attended the sale, and bid good 
prices on several things, unthinking 
that the payment of a fair price might 
ruin the entire sale. The conscious- 
ness that perhaps unintentionally she 
had interfered with the success of the 
sale had decided her to buy the place at 
a good price, and quite regardless of 
its value—the chief idea in her mind be- 
ing to benefit Abijah in every way pos- 
sible. 

The fraudulent sale attempted by the 
auctioneer, the casual remark about 
something the State geologist had said, 
suggested a very high bid for an ap- 
parently worthless farm. Abijah’s ap- 
pearance at the house, just as the sale 
was finished, had inspired her to sud- 
den flight; she managed to escape at 
the back door, just as he entered the 
east room. A moment later she was 
walking down the long slope of the old 
shun-pike toward the village. 

“Tt’s a shun-pike for me to-day. My 
heart’s highway leads to ’Bijah’s—but 
I must shun it all. Oh. to think he 
forgot me so soon—and for such a 
creature as that! And the poor chil- 
dren—worse than motherless to-day. I 
suppose ’Bijah will live along there— 
without her—and bring up the children 
by hand—poor things! Well, they'll 
have a home at least, which is one com- 
fort.” 

So it was she talked to herself on 
her way back to the tavern in the vil- 
lage. Here she took a room, and then 
went to the telegraph-office, and was 
busy there till the arrival of Adoniram 
Simpkins at the hotel, at three o’clock 
in the afternoon, when she came to 
the public parlor to see him, and carry- 
ing in her hand a number of papers. 


He appeared under some constraint, 


and was evidently in a hurry to con- 
clude the business in hand and get away 
as soon as possible. 

“Very sorry, Miss Smartweed, to be a 
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little mite late; but, fact is, *Bijah Law- 
ton is a man of the highest character. 
He wouldn’t take a cent that he thought 
he was not entitled ¥4 

“Now, we will stop right here, Mr. 
Simpkins. I’m a business woman, and 
we will proceed at once to the point. 
I know ’Bijah Lawton better than you 
do, and it ill becomes you to discuss 
his character. Have you the deed or a 
contract of sale, or other paper binding 
the purchase?” 

“Yes, ma’am; yes, ma’am. I have a 
bill of sale. Mr. Lawton at first re- 
fused to accept your terms, and I did 
not” 

“He did accept them?” 

“Yes. I mean he will when I make 
out the deed. You said you did not 
wish him to know who bought the place, 
so I ‘3 

“Yes; not until I had gone. I shall 
take the five-twenty train going south. 
I am entirely dissatisfied with the way 
you have acted in this matter. I wished 
to sign the deed, and then to have you 
prepare another conveying the property 
back to ’Bijah Lawton.” 

The man gazed at her in blank 
amazement. 

“Well, what’s the matter?” 

“Nothing, ma’am. I'll go get a blank 
deed.” 

“No; sit down. I have something 
more to say to you. I have been think- 
ing over this whole business, and I 
must ask you one or two questions.” 

The man sat down on the hair-cloth 
sofa, ashen gray with sudden fear. 

“About ten years ago you were a 
clerk in my father’s office, and made 
love to me—such as it was: sour-milk 
love—and a few days later I was en- 
gaged to ’Bijah Lawton. Not many 
weeks after my father, in a sudden fit 
of anger, took me away to New York 
—and some months later told me *Bijah 
had died. I have mourned him all 
these years, and yesterday I came up 
here to place a monument over his 
grave. See! There is a plan and ele- 
vation of the monument.” 

She took up a roll of blue print, that 
lay on the table, showed it hastily to 
the man, and tearing it into fragments, 
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threw them in the cold and blackened 
fireplace, and touched a match to them. 
The man sat gazing at the blazing frag- 
ments until they were a crinkled mass 
of black ashes. The sight seemed to 
burn into his very soul, for he shrank 
into the corner of the sofa and sat star- 
ing at the woman who stood before him, 
imperious, commanding, and judicial. 

““Experience—I loved you.” 

She turned away with an expression 
of contempt. 

“IT did—and when you were ‘gaged 
to ’Bijah, I was mad—insane—and af- 
ter you had gone I—TI told *Bijah you 
were dead.” 

The woman drew back in amazement 
and indignation. 

“Your father wanted to buy the Law- 
ton place, but ’Bijah wouldn't sell, and 
your father was so angry he moved 
away to New York. Your father made 
you believe “Bijah was dead, for he did 
not want you to marry him.” 

“Why not?” 

“T don’t know. Then I tried to buy 
the Lawton place, but his wife wouldn’t 
sign the deed. Mebby she knew——” 

“Knew what?” 

“About what the State geologist said. 
He said———” 

“Oh, there is no need to discuss that. 
Since I saw you this morning I have 
kept the wires in this State a little mite 
warm. The Lawton estate is worth 
about two hundred thousand dollars— 
and you knew it this morning, when 
you tried to buy it for fifteen hundred.” 

The man shriveled up and sat a piti- 
ful wreck before the woman. 

“Now, I have just one more question 
to ask—and then you can go. Wait. 
Let me see the bill of sale.” The man 
handed a folded paper to her, and she 
went to the window to read it care- 
fully, and then came back to the table 
and laid the paper upon it. 

“Now listen to me. My father told 
me that *Bijah Lawton had died and 
proved it by papers—signed by you. I 
have the papers with me now—brought 
them up here to ask you where—well, 
never mind that now. I have a notion 
that free board and steady work at the 
State prison is the regular thing in this 
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State for that particular kind of pen- 
manship.” 

The man sat staring at the woman in 
freezing despair—without a word. 

“You can go, ’Niram. You have 
wrecked three lives—mine, ’Bijah Law- 
ton’s—and your own. And ’cording to 
my way of looking at it, yours is con- 
siderable the biggest and most distress- 
ing ruin. See! I burn the papers 
in the fire. I shall take no steps in the 
matter—I forgive you, for somehow I 
seem to have been led of the spirit, 
when I came up here to mourn for my 
dead—and my dead is alive again, my 
lost has been found.” 

Tears suddenly filled her eyes and 
she turned her face toward the window. 
The man looked up and saw it—a beau- 
tiful face, glorified by a heavenly smile 
of love and yet touched with a linger- 
ing sorrow. 

Presently she wiped away the tears, 
and the smile grew to an expression of 
more than human peace and comfort— 
for so can a deep and abiding love 
transform the soul through loss and suf- 
fering. 

And when she turned to dismiss the 
man she found she was alone. 





VENT. 


At four-thirty that afternoon the 
depot wagon drew up at the door of 
the tavern, and a woman, closely veiled, 
entered it in silence and the team started 
up the long slope that led over the 
crest of Bald-top Hill to the station. 

“Terrible experience to go through 
in less than twenty-four hours. Came 
here to visit ’Bijah’s*grave and I met his 
wife and children—poor dears. Wish 
the miser’ble creature would give ’em 
to me. But, then, I couldn’t take them 
away from ’Bijah. Don’t see how he 
can ever bring ’em up by hand. Ter- 
rible narrer escape at the vendoo. If I 
hadn't been there poor ’Bijah would 
have lost his home—and a fortune. Now 
I remember it, I’m sure there used -to 
be talk among the farmers about lining 
a well near ’Bijah’s place with white 
marble. And to think the geologist 
wired me that the outcrop—whatever 
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in the name of nature that is—was on 
the Lawton farm. Strange, ’Bijah and 
I never noticed it when we used to go 
to walk Sunday afternoons down Lov- 
ers’ Lane. Oh! We are ’most to ’Bi- 
jah’s farm. Hope I can get by with- 
out being noticed.” 

Just then the ancient horse came to 
a dignified stop. 

“What’s the matter? 
stop here?” 

“It’s the doctor, ma’am. Wants me 
to stop. Mebby he’s going to the 
depot.” 

Then she heard a man’s voice out- 
side on the road. 

“Is Miss Smartweed there ?” 

“Be you Miss Smartweed?” said the 
driver. 

She drew aside her veil and looked 
out ; recognizing the doctor, she said: 

“Oh, that you, doctor! How is the 
child ?” 

“We have been trying to find yo 
for hours. Stopped the depot wagon 
in the hope that I might see you. The 
child is very low, and is continually 
crying for the company, and we do not 
know what she means.” 

“Oh! I know. I was the company 
last night. Where is the child?” 

“At Hepsy Dillingham’s.” 

“Is Mr. Lawton there ?” 

“No; we have not seen him since 
morning. Wait a minute. Let me 
help you out.” 

She had opened the door as if to 
stop, and now said to the driver: 

“Give my things—no; not that black 
bag. Ill take that with me. Tell the 
station-master to keep them for me. 
I'll take a later train.” 

The home of Hepsy Dillingham was 
close by, and in a moment or two she 
reached the little, old-fashioned, one- 
story house and, laying her outer gar- 
ments aside in the hall, entered the 
darkened chamber. The house was very 
still, and the elderly woman who 
watched by the bedside looked up and 
said: 

“Oh, ma’am, be you the company? 
She keeps calling for the company— 
the company.” 


Why do you 
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“Open the window. The place needs 
ventilating.” 

“Why, ma’am, the child might take 
cold if ss 

“Never mind that. I’m the nurse. 
I'll take charge of the case.” 

To the doctor, who had followed her 
into the room, the calm professional 
words of the woman inspired hope and 
confidence. The child would recover. 

“Where’s—the company—I want— 
the company—company.” 

“Yes—dearie—I’m here. I’m here.” 

Without hesitation she went to the 
bed, gathered the child in her arms, 
motioned to the doctor to wrap them 
both in a blanket, and sat down in a 
rocking-chair, and allowed the doctor 
to cover them both up as warmly as 
possible. 

“Mothering is the best remedy just 
now. Tell me, doctor, just what has 
been done and what you think best to 
do next.” 

The doctor quickly described the 
child’s symptoms and his plans for the 
care of the case. It was all strictly pro- 
fessional, and when he had finished she 
said: 

“She will sleep soon.” 

“T hope so.” 

“T know she will. Poor motherless 
thing! Have you a nurse engaged ?” 

“No. Professional nurses are not 
easily found here, and my patients are 
usually too poor to afford one.” 

“The case—interests me. With your 
permission, doctor, I will stay till the 
child recovers, but on no account must 
the father see the child or me until the 
child is convalescent. Oh! And, doc- 
tor, I shat be much obliged if you will 
send to the station and get my suit-case 
and traveling-bag. Explain to Mrs. 
Dillingham that I will take care of the 
child and pay all expenses. My meals 
must be sent to my room, and no one 
is to enter the room besides yourself 
for two weeks. I must save this child 
—and must do it alone. I'll tell you 
why—some day. She is asleep—which 
is a mercy. Open the bed—and I will 





put her in it without waking her.” 
The doctor assisted in putting the 
child to bed and silently shaking the 


hand of the new nurse went out of the 
room, leaving her alone with the child. 
And the woman said in her heart: 
“It is ’Bijah’s child. I must save it 
—for his sake—and for my own peace.” 
For two long weeks Experience 
Smartweed fought for the child’s life 
—and won. And in all this time she 
did not leave the child's room, saw no 
one save the doctor; and knew nothing 


-of the events going on outside the lit- 


tle house. As she said to herself: 

“Things are all fixed. ’Bijah must 
wait until I can return to New York, 
and then I will pay for the place and 
deed it back to him. He'll find out the 
real value of the place in time. Per- 
haps ’Niram will tell him.” 

September gently merged into the 
more inspiring air and scenes of Octo- 
ber, and under the influence of the 
cooler weather the child recovered. One 
beautiful morning she was so much bet- 
ter that, with the doctor’s permission, 
she was dressed and taken out of doors 
to sit a while by the front door. A chair 
was placed on the soft grass by the 
stone door-step, sheltered from the fresh 
breeze and in the sun, and there nurse 
and child sat breathing new life in the 
glorious October weather. 

Experience had sat there for some 
time, with the child asleep in her arms, 
thinking of many things. 

“T wonder what ever became of ’Bi- 
jah’s wife. I suppose she got away 
somehow. When a woman decides to 
take the broad road that leadeth to de- 
struction she generally finds lots of 
folks going that way, and plenty of 
them ready to help her along. Dare 
say she ran away the minute ’Bijah un- 
locked the door in the morning. Poor 
*Bijah! Suppose he’s been keeping 
house alone all this time.” 

Suddenly she heard a footstep on the 
grass, and looking up saw ‘Bijah stand- 
ing before her. 

“Oh! Experience!” 

“Hush! She is asleep.” 

“IT didn’t know you were here. Is 
she better ?” 

“She is convalescent—and I brought 
her out in the air. You are well, ’Bi- 
jah?” 
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“Yes; real well. You haven’t changed, 
Experience, ’cept to be some stouter, 
though it’s real becoming. It’s so long 
—so many years since I have seen you, 
but I never forgot you.” 

“Forgot me enough to marry: 

“IT was told—you had passed—you 
understand. And I just had to have a 
woman round the house.” 

“Yes; I suppose so.” 

“She was a good woman.” 

“Oh! Was she?” 

“Yes. She was a sweet good woman, 
but she—she—she couldn't stay.” 

“Yes. So I heard.” 

She looked at him in mingled pity 
and sympathy. She was even ready to 
find excuse for his marriage. He seemed 
greatly changed. The ten years had 





made another man of her former lover. 
He seemed more quiet, more manly, and 
oh, so much older, so toil-worn. 
ently he came nearer and said: 

“When I heard of it—I didn’t believe 
it. ’Niram Simpkins first told me of 
it.” 


Pres- 
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“Oh! Experience, you—you didn’t forget.” 


“"’Niram was not a friend. He 
wrecked both our lives—and his own, in 
the end.” 

“No; he couldn’t wreck my life—not 
while you live. Oh, Experience, I 
never forgot you. I never did—and 
now, at last, you are here—you are ta- 
king care of Little Experience, and I 
have counted the days and hours till I 
could see you and tell you I loved you 
once and I love you now. ’Niram tells 
me he thinks he has sold the place for 
ten thousand dollars. The money will 
be ready, he says, next month. I shall 
be pretty well fixed. I can offer you a 
good home ie 

Something in the expression of her 
eyes tearful, yet joyful, bade him pause 
suddenly. Bewildered at what he 
thought might have happened in the ten 
years since they had met, he eagerly 
asked : 

“Oh! Experience, 
forget.” 

“No—I never forgot.” 

“T am very glad of that. 





you—you didn’t 


I always 
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loved you, Experience. Oh, and I must 
tell you! Last night, she—the child's 
mother—Silence—came to me and 
smiled, and I said to her that you had 
come back from heaven, and was moth- 
ering our little girl—and she smiled, 
oh, so gladly! Can’t you see—she was 
glad you had Little Experience on your 
breast ri 

She raised her hand and he paused 
with a certain dismay. 

“T’'m terribly sorry—-Mr. Lawton. I 
did not forget, but you must not talk 
of love—to me. Perhaps you had bet- 
ter go now. I cannot bear it. After I 
have gone, for the child has recovered, 
I hope, you will remember me, but you 
must not speak of love—to me.” 

He turned silently away, for he dared 
not trust himself to stay. Her refusal 
of his love was so unexpected, so ap- 
parently without reason, so unlike the 
dream in which, sleeping or waking, he 
had lived since the day of the vendoo, 
that he knew not what to say or do, and 
wisely did nothing. 

She had bowed her head over the 
child to hide her own disappointment 
and sorrow, and when she looked up 
again he had gone. 

Within an hour she had surrendered 
the care of the child to the doctor, gath- 
ered up her belongings, paid all the ex- 
penses of the child’s sickness, and was 
on her way to the railroad-station. The 
train was late, and in her misery over 
the proffered love which she had put 
away from her, she paced nervously up 
and down the empty, desolate platform, 
thinking bitterly of many things. 

“Seems as if my heart was tore all to 
shoe-strings. Wonder it don’t give out 
—and end my misery. Why? That’s 
what I’d like to know—why did my fa- 
ther wish to separate me from my— 
from ’Bijah? I do not know, never can 
know. *Niram Simpkins I can under- 
stand. Jealousy and greed. He wanted 
*Bijah’s farm, for in some way he had 
heard years ago its probable value. Why 
mourn over his dreadful sin against us. 
the terrible lie that has broken two 
hearts ?” 

So self-absorbed was she in her retro- 
spect of her life that she hardly no- 
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ticed the arrival of a local train, when 
suddenly she was startled by hearing 
her name. Looking up, she saw stand- 
ing before her the young woman she 
believed to be ’Bijah’s wife. 

“Oh, Miss Smartweed, I am so glad 
we met you. How is ’Bijah?” 

“He’s tolerable—considering—every- 
thing.” 

“We had a terrible time in Buffalo. 
Josiah got his job, but last week the fac- 
tory burned down, and one of the part- 
ners died, and the business is to be 
wound up—so we came home.” 

“And I suppose you'll expect *Bijah 
to kill the fatted calf and give you the 
best raiment—and a ring and all the 
rest of the prodigal son business. I] 
suppose the son came with you.” 

“Why, Miss Smartweed! What are 
you talking about? I don’t know what 
youmean. Oh! And I wish you would 
speak to ’Bijah. Can't you ask him to 
forgive me?” 

“You ask me to intercede for you in 
this shameless desertion of your home. 
It is ridic’lous, ma’am, perfectly ridic’- 
lous. I’m ashamed of you, ma’am.” 

“Oh! I know I’ve done very wrong. 
I'll never do such a thing again.” 

“Well, I should say not.” 

Here the prodigal son appeared, la- 
den down with traveling-bags. 

“Josiah, come here this minute. 
Here’s Miss Smaftweed. My husband, 
Miss Smartweed.” 

The young man bowed and smiled at 
each. 

“Glad to meet you, ma’am.” 

“Oh! And Miss Smartweed—Josiah 
has nothing to do—and so we came 
back. We didn’t know but ‘Bijah 
would let him work round the farm till 
he could find another place.” 

Poor, bewildered Experience Smart- 
weed seemed ready to pass to a better 
world on the spot, but managed to say: 

““How can you suggest such a thing! 
’Bijah is a saint, but he would flare 
right up at any such proposal. I de- 
clare, I’ve lost all patience with you, 
ma’am. Suppose some of the neighbors 
told you about your child—she has been 
very sick——” 

The dear woman paused, for a curi- 
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ous expression had swept over the 
young woman’s face, half amusement, 
half incredulous astonishment. 

“My child! What on earth are you 
talking about? I have no child.” 

Suddenly a pair of young and vigor- 
ous arms were about Experience’s neck, 
and a young and smiling face was close 
to her own. 

“Oh, you dear, simple, sweet woman! 
It must have been terrible for you. You 
saw the picture of my twin sister—’Bi- 
jah’s wife.” 

“Why—the child said—it was moth- 
er—and you said to the boy: ‘Come with 
mother.’ ” 

“Yes, yes; don’t you understand? 

- When Silence—she was brother ’Bijah’s 
wife—died, I took care of the children, 
and they always called me ‘Little Moth- 
er.’ Of course I called myself mother 
to them.” 

“But I looked at. your hand. 
wore a wedding-ring i 

“Oh, my dear, forgive me, forgive 
me! We had planned to run away that 
night, and Josiah had bought a ring, 
and I tried it on, just as you knocked 
—and went to the door with the ring on 
my finger, and i“ 

“T suspected it—and locked you up.” 

“And I jumped out of the window.” 

“Mercy! Hope it didn’t muss your 
truso.” 

The young man faughed; and the 
two women laughed and cried all in a 
breath—and then they all felt better. 

As for Miss Experience Smartweed, 
she entirely forgot her city character, 
and relapsed into the native humor and 
language of her happy youth. 

“Well, of all things! Did you ever 
meet such a blundering old woman in 
all your born days? And I’ve trod the 
Valley of Humiliation and got stalled 
in the Slough of Despond—and all for 
a concatenation that would worry a 
Philadelphia lawyer to unravel. And 
to think, “Bijah—— Oh! That re- 
minds me. I was to the vendoo.” 

“Tell me; how did the sale go? 
Many there ?” 

“All the neighbors turned out, so did 
I, and when—when that cradle was put 
up——” 


You 
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“Dear Silence used it the night be- 
fore she died to rock Little Experience 
to sleep.” 

“The very thing that made me bid 
five dollars for it.” 

“Why! How d’you know?” 

“Didn't. Guessed it—and my bid 
broke up the vendoo, and the folks 
rared up and fell on the lunch like one 
of the seven plagues, and the sale was 
a failure——- And ’Bijah sold the place 
Oh, that reminds me—ever 
study geology, young man?” 

“No,” said Josiah; “never interested 
me.” 

“That’s where you were wrong—if 
you had been wise and read books and 
kept your eyes open you might have 
made a fortune. *Bijah’s farm is worth 
about two hundred thousand dollars, 
and that friend of his—the auctioneer— 
tried to buy it for fifteen hundred dol- 
lars, but I sort of Lroke up the exer- 
cises, and bought the farm myself. 
Mebby I'll develop the property for ’Bi- 
jah. If you are good at figures and can 
post yourself in the quarry business, 
I'll give you fifty a week to work for 
me and ’Bijah.” 

“Fifty a week! Oh, Miss Smart- 
weed!” said the young wife. 

“Fifty a week. That’s all I can pay, 
and you'll have to worry along on that 
—till the quarry begins to pay.” 

Before she could say more the young 
couple fell upon her neck, and kissed 
her, and the bride said: 

“You dear, sweet, wise, good wom- 
an! I dreamed the other night that Si- 
lence came to me with Little Experience 
in her arms—and then I saw some one 
else—a woman—and sister smiled and 
laid Little Experience in the woman’s 
afms. It must have been you—I saw 
in my dream.” ; 

“That’s what ’Bijah said—but I—I 
didn’t understand.” 

“Come, dear, let us go home—to ’Bi- 
jah.” 

“Poor ’Bijah! His heart must be 
wore to a shadder over the refusal I 
didn’t want to give him. What an ex- 
perience for him!” 

“Never mind, dear! He will soon 
have his own Experience.” 




















S there any social pest known to 
these latter days more detestable 
than the perpetual introducer? This 

does not mean the cordial lady who per- 
sists in presenting people to you in ele- 
vators, in street-cars, at corners, on the 
crowded aisles of stores, and every- 
where where it is quite impossible for 
you to catch their names. She is, after 


all, only a mildly offensive being. All, 


that one needs to do in her case is to 
smile vacuously upon the person intro- 
duced and proceed to forget his or her 
features as completely as one ‘has lost 
his or her name. : 

But it is the deliberate, not the casual, 
introducer who is the torment of her 
friends and of her acquaintances. She 
is the lady whose good nature runs 
away with her discretion, or whose 
method of paying her social debts is not 
a strictly businesslike one, or who de- 
sires to pose in the eyes of the ignorant 
as a person of great importance. 

“T wish I knew De Palette, the art- 
ist,” -remarks the young student of 
painting in the presence of the chronic 
introducer. 

That lady smiles and beams. ‘“Noth- 
ing simpler in the world, my dear,” she 
. assures the student of painting. “T’ll 
ask him to dinner some night week af- 
ter next and have you meet him.” 

And the guileless De Palette, if he is 
not acquainted with the ways and wiles 
of the chronic introducer, comes the 
week after next to eat an evening meal 
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"at the house of the daughter of his fa- 


ther’s old friend, and is confronted by 
the eager aspirant for salon honors. He 
sits next to that young person through 
the meal. He is obliged to tell her his 
opinion of Dauber as a teacher, of Mad- 
der as a portrait-painter, of De Style 
as an etcher. He is forced to inform 
her where he purchases his paints and 
canvases, what he thinks a fair price 
for brushes, whether he believes in the 
Southampton Summer School or pre- 
fers that of East Lyme. 

If he is not quite a wary old bird of 
a painter, he is apt to find, by the end 
of the evening, that he has promised 
the young lady to go to her studio and 
give her a “perfectly frank, absolutely 
unprejudiced” opinion of her works. 
And he goes home vowing that never 
again will he set foot in the house of 
the chronic introducer. 

Only, of course, he does, when he is 
a good-natured man-upon whom the 
claims of old acquaintance weigh heav- 
ily; and, besides, there is no denying 
that it takes a social Spartan to decline 
the first invitation that happens to reach 
him for a given date. 

Men suffer, perhaps, more than wom- 
en from the introduction habit. Men 
have more to bestow than the majority 
of women in the line of immediate pat- 
ronage, work or favor. 

Are they business men? The num- 
ber of women who encroach upon their 
time and occupation by sending them 
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- tein 
He is obliged to tell her his opinion of Dauber as a teacher, of Madder as a portrait-painter, of De Style 
as an etcher. 


all sorts of incompetents—or even of 
competents—is uncounted. Any lady 
who is on a man’s wife’s calling-list 
feels herself entitled thereby to present 
to his notice aspirants for positions as 
office-boys, for private secretaryships, 
for chief clerks, for porters, for part- 
ners; to say nothing of introducing to 
him missionary clergymen from the 
Northwest who would greatly appre- 
ciate a small donation; young women 
from the Lower East Side who would 
like assistance is starting a settlement 
and who feel that the nobility of their 
object is ample excuse for any demands 
they may choose to make; lovely, be- 
frizzled, minor lights of the minor 
stage, who wish to endow a bed in a 
hospital for disabled actresses, or to 
furnish a table at a Christmas fair to 
be given in aid of the project for es- 
tablishing a home for indigent ex-work- 
ing women, or to hire a theater for a 
young Coloradan of undoubted histri- 
onic genius who only needs an oppor- 
tunity—namely, a stage, a stage-man- 
ager, a company, and a few similar ac- 
cessories—to prove to even hypercritical 
Broadway that we need not go abroad 
for our Duses and our Bernhardts! 
There are women who carry this zeal 
for general introduction even into the 
camp of their own less susceptible sex. 
In spite of the outcry of the day against 
the lack of masculine chivalry, there is 
no doubt that a man—a gentleman— 








bears many things from the women of 
his acquaintance which he would not 
tolerate from the men, and which wom- 
en would not tolerate from one an- 
other. 

The woman who most joyously and 
light-heartedly sends green office-boys 
to the office of her friend, the broker; 
“natural” artists from Akron, Ohio, to 
the studio of her friend, Mr.—Sar- 
gent, let us say; who boldly invites 
Paderewski to pass upon the piano- 
playing of her cousin from Kennebec, 
Maine; who, with bland assurance, de- 
clines to believe that a national panic 
will prevent her husband’s acquaint- 
ances from contributing to the support 
of her pet charity and who therefore 
sends the head of that charity to those 
gentlemen with a card—even this in- 
trepid female will hesitate before ‘she 
sends to her friend Mrs. Croesus the 
French maid out of work, or to her 
friend Mrs. Materfamilias the deserving 
nurse-girl who has no job, or to her 
friend Mrs. Frivol the splendid young 
seamstress whose gifts have not yet es- 
tablished her position as a couturiére. 

But there is a certain form of intro- 
duction which women will force upon 
one another—that is, women with cer- 
tain social debts to pay, and a disincli- 
nation to pay them out of their own 
pockets, so to speak. 

Take, for example, my old school- 
mate who has settled in Minneapolis. 
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She and I have drifted apart 
a good deal in these‘late years. 
An annual letter, a telegram 
of congratulation over her 
third or fourth baby, a Christ- 
mas present or two—this rep- 
resents our intercourse for 
half a decade. 

But suddenly I receive a 
long, intimate letter from Her- 
mione. She wants me to go 
and see such a charming wom- 
an! It is queer that even in 
such a howling wilderness as 
New York two such delight- 
ful women as Hermione’s new 
friend and her old one should 
not have met and become in- 


/ 


timate! But I must go and 
see Mrs. Newcome. She— 
Mrs. Newcome—was at the 


same summer resort in Michi- 
gan last season as Hermione. 
Hermione is sure that Mrs. 
Newcome and I are destined 
to the greatest friendship and 
joy in each other’s society. At 
any rate, she is going to make 
a personal matter of it; will I 
not go and see Mrs. New- 
come ? 

I have misgivings, but I am 
human. Hermione and I were 
good friends in those days 
which she so pleasingly re- 
calls in her letter. I call up 
Mrs. Newcome on the tele- 
phone, find that she will be at 
home that afternoon, and 
forthwith journey out to a 
gorgeous onyx-and-gold, Ital- 
ian-filet-lace and Persian-rug 
apartment hotel on the Uppet 
West Side. It is plain that 
Mrs. Newcome has money. It 
is also moderately plain that 
she has not a large New York 
circle. 

I find her the last sort of woman in 
the world with whom I could have any- 
thing in common. Before I have been 


in the house ten minutes, she has in- 
vited me to go automobiling with her- 
self and her husband—he seems to be 
one of those 


financial anomalies of 
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Those who had previously heard of the young lady were, of course, 
at liberty to be as brief and curt as the occasion permitted. 


whom New York is full, a man of am- 
ple means and great spending proclivi- 
ties, with no very definite occupation to 
account for them. She seems to be a 
fit helpmeet for such a man. 

I decline the automobile trip for next 
Sunday, and am forthwith bombarded 
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with invitations for the opera, for the 
Horse Show, for a Turkish bath, for 
tea at the Waldorf, for a musical farce 
and an after-theater supper, and for 
half a dozen similar festivities. 

Of course I accept a few of them. 
Even if I have no intention of keeping 
my engagements, ordinary civility 
seems to demand that I should make 
them. That is what Hermione’s insist- 
ent introduction has done for me— 
changed me from a moderately truth- 
ful person into a deliberate prevaricator. 

And why has Hermione thrust Mrs. 
Newcome upon me? And why has Mrs. 
Newcome been so vehemently hospita- 
ble? 

Answering the latter question first: 
Mrs. Newcome has been lavish in her 
offers because she has no circle in the 
city, and even the small and unillumi- 
nated one in which I move seems to her 
better than nothing, perhaps a starting- 
point toward something more resplen- 
dent. 

And Hermione has delivered me over 
to Mrs. Newcome because last sum- 
mer at that resort in Michigan, Her- 
mione, whose husband is a more or less 
struggling physician, accepted all sorts 
of invitations and even gifts from Mrs. 
Newcome, and she thinks that a cheap 
and easy method of repaying these is 
to give that overgenerous lady some- 
thing that she desires in return—a very 
humble round for her feet in the ladder 
of New York acquaintanceship. 

There are even blacker instances 
than this of the way in which women 
use the letter of introduction, or the 
visit of introduction, to pay their social 
debts. A certain young woman, whose 
position in the community was one of 
those dubious ones requiring much ex- 
planation on the part of her friends, 
found herself afflicted with the desire 
for a calling-list which should include 
some persons as far beyond suspicion 
as Cesar’s wife. 

How did she set about attaining her 
laudable object? Was it by altering 


those features of her life which were 

the ground of so much query and ex- 

planation? 
Not at all. 


In the first place, she was 
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clever enough to know that this would 
probably not attain the result she 
wished. So she merely found some in- 
discreet, but loyal, young women of 
good position, and she loaded them with 
favors. When they were hopelessly in 
her debt in this respect she tactfully 
made known her desire to meet some 
of their friends who had steadfastly 
failed to remember her after several 
casual encounters, 

The recipients of her little gifts were 
in a quandary. They did not want to 
thrust upon the dully respectable mem- 
bers of their circle a person already 
known to be more or less non grata. 
But still—were not they themselves con- 
vinced that all that gossip about dear 
Evangeline was the most arrant scandal 
and libel? And did they not really owe 
her something? 

It did not occur to them to send her 
a check to cover the little luncheons, the 
cab rides, the occasional embroidered 
collars, the gloves and silk stockings 
from the other side, the scarfs and 
feather fans and the like. ; 

No, they gave a tea. The unsuspect- 
ing, drably respectable came crowding 
to their doors, and were presented to 
the guest of honor—dear Evangeline. 

Those of the drably respectable who 
had previously heard of the young lady 
were, of course, at liberty to be as brief 
and curt in their attitude toward her as 
the occasion permitted. 

But those who had never heard of 
dear Evangeline and who merely saw a 
pretty, rather overdressed, rather over- 
gracious young woman, who was pre- 
sented to them as the dear friend of 
their dear friends—these fell easy vic- 
tims. Dear Evangeline was invited to 
call on them, was besought for her ad- 
dress that they might call on her. 

Of course eventually the chronic in- 
troducer receives her deserts. Her teas 
are attended by cards, not persons; her 
protégées are ignored and snubbed ; and 
they, in turn, visit their humiliations 
upon her. But the pest is not left to 
her final, lonely fate until she has in- 
flicted upon her friends more hardships 
than she can be fitly punished for in 
one short life! 
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VI. 


Horserc Horer, Municu, 
May 31st. 

E have been here several days, 
but I haven’t been able yet to 
stir out of my room. Mrs. 

Walker has gone around to the opera 
and to do a lot of sightseeing. Evi- 
dently, ghosts don’t impress her as 
much as they do me. My nerves have 
been quite shattered ever since the 
“bugaboo” incident at Venice, the rob- 
bery and all that. 

Even though I have been so “seedy,” 
as the English people say, it is fun to 
feel oneself in Germany. Our hotel 
faces on a sort of esplanade, and I can 
see the officers—real German officers— 
walking up and down, their sabers al- 
most trailing on the ground, their uni- 
forms and figures looking just exactly 
like all the pictures of the German em- 
peror. 

I thought I had really learned Ger- 
man enough to make myself under- 
stood, but, this morning, after wild 
struggles with the hotel chambermaid, 
frantic gesticulations, and when I had 
got almost to the stage of tears, so ut- 
terly ineffective was my knowledge of 
this particular foreign tongue, the 
chambermaid turned around quite sol- 
emnly and said: “If you prefer, I speak 
English.” All of which only goes to 
show that the most “inferior little for- 
eigner” in a hotel seems to have some 
better method of language- study than 
we with all our superiority and scien- 
tific methods in the U. S. A. 


We are alone again, Mrs. Walker and 
I. We haven't, this time, “attached” 
any nobleman, and I must say I’m 
rather glad of it. 

In a month and six days we'll be back 
in Rawlins, and then I suppose I shall 
reminisce delightfully and cast a halo 
of enchantment over the memories even 
of our distinguished acquaintances of 
noble birth—that is, if Jim will listen 
to me. Travelers’ tales are generally a 
bore. I sha’n’t want to hire a man, as 
one poor homecomer did, to hear me 
talk about my journeyings. In fact, I 
sha’n’t want even to talk to anybody 
but Jim—so, on the risk of his aversion 
to my personal souvenirs, I shall do all 
my expanding here in “My Trip 
Abroad.” 

Hore, Hecut, Drespen, 

June 3rd. 

Dresden is by all means the most 
“cozy” place we've been in. It spreads 
itself affectionately along the riverside, 
the way small towns are wont to do, 
when they owe to the waters on which 
they are situated their chief prosperity 
and comfort. There are parks and trees 
everywhere. 


And the royal family does not seem . 


here to be merely a vague and formal 
name affixed to a collection of manikins. 
Indeed, .the Saxon dignitaries seem to 
be more a family than a royalty, if one 
is to judge by the way the people speak 
of them. 

Even now, after their princess has 
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changed her name to countess and then 
to plain signora, after she has eloped 
with one man, deserting her husband 
and children, and finally married a sec- 
ond suitor, they still insist that there is 
no Madame Toselli, that there was no 
Countess Montignoso, and that their 
princess has only “gone away on a vis- 
it.’ . They seem 
really to have 
loved her, which 
goes, I suppose, to 
prove once more 
that the spirit of 
adventure, how- 
ever unfortunate 
may be the turn 
it takes, carries 
with it a sure se- 
duction. 

Then, too, the 
royal treasure and 
possessions 
are shown in a 
most familiar man- 
ner. When we went 
to the king’s pal- 
ace they let us see 
the very china and 
silver the present 
king uses for his 
“three meals’ a 
day.” The china, 
of course, was of 
heavenly old Dres- 
den. And the sil- 
ver was especially 
fine because the 
late King of Sax- 
ony during his 
reign celebrated his 
silver wedding, so 
every province, far 
and wide, sent their 
very best in silver- 
ware. 

As for the 
“heavenly Dres- 
den” that you can 
find nowadays in 
the stores, it seems 
to be conspicuous 
by its absence. In- 





buds on a white ground, they are ma- 
king horrid sort of art nouveau designs 
that look neither like Dresden nor any- 
thing else, for that matter. I was 
awfully disappointed, as I had saved 
up a special little fund to get a dainty 
tea-set, all in pink and white. 

But one thing that is not disappoint- 
ing is the pictures. 
Even the Sistine 
Madonna, ~~ which 
has become so 
hackneyed, is real- 
ly glorious. Ra- 
phael was certain- 
ly inspired when 
he painted that 
lovely Virgin with 
the baby in her 
arms and the two 
little angels at her 
feet, one resting his 
chin in his hand, 
and the other with 
his head laid 
against his folded 
arms. 

We went out lots 
of times to the 
parks and listened 
to the _ military 
bands and drank 
coffee — awful- 
ly good coffee, too, 
the first good cof- 
fee we've tasted in 
Europe. 

The weather is 
fine. It is begin- 
ning to get warm 
at last. 


Hotet HeEcurt, 
DRESDEN, 
June 5th. 

T never saw any- 
thing like the num- 
ber of officers there 
are here. They 
have such a mag- 
nificent air that 
their poor little 
( wives look like 
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sides. It is against the rule 
for any officer to carry a 
parcel or package of any 
kind, so you sometimes see 
one of these elegant soldiers 
walking with his wife, who 
is quite laden down with 
bundles. 

They have awfully silly 
rules in the German army. 
In the first place, they are 
always fighting duels and, 
as duels are against the law, 
the penalty is prison. But, 
if an officer is provoked and 
refuses to fight he is put out 
of the army! A _ pleasant 
choice! It would be all 
right, I suppose, if it had 
the desired effect of keep- 


ing them from fighting, 
which it very evidently 


doesn’t, as their faces are 
quite seamed with saber 
scars. 

We leave to-morrow for 
Berlin. I do hope we will 
see the emperor. 


Hore. Bristo., BERLIN, 
; June 7th. 

We have seen him! 

The night after we got here we went 
to the opera, and just.as our good luck 
would have it, there he was, in the 
royal proscenium box. He had his good 
side toward wus, so we couldn’t see 
whether it is all truth or some fiction 
about his arm, and he certainly was 
perfectly magnificent in his gorgeous 
uniform, with his mustache ends curl- 
ing upward exactly as they seem to in 
his pictures. 

The empress is lovely, with white 
hair and drooping shoulders. She seems 
so sweet and motherly. Two of the 
young princes were with them. The 
third son is rather weak in appearance, 
with a sort of a retreating chin, but the 
other one looks just like an American 
athlete. 

Hore. BrisTou, BERLIN, 
June 8th. 

I guess there’s not a stone in Berlin 

that our American heels haven’t trod 
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So utterly ineffective was my knowledge of this particular tongue 
the chambermaid turned around quite solemnly and 


said: “If you prefer, I speak English.” 


over in these last two days. I’m getting 
sort of dogged about our sightseeing. 

In the first place, the personal ele- 
ment has been strangely lacking. Ever 
since we left Venice Mrs. Walker and 
I seem to have been fighting shy of 
chance acquaintances. We spend all 
our odd moments in our own sitting- 
room, and all the rest of the time just 
going, going, going. Whew! I’m glad 
it isn’t to last much longer. 

I suppose it is very bad taste on my 
part, but I really almost prefer any sort 
of an adventure with the most fraudu- 
lent nobleman to this life of sightseeing 
for sightseeing’s sake. 

It has grown suddenly boiling hot— 
just like American heat, way up in the 
eighties. We took an automobile by 
the hour to-day, and went round and 
round the Park and up and down Unter 
den Linden, roasting in the sun and 
trying to pretend we were having a 
lovely time. 

I should think there would be social- 
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ists here! 


Anything to get away from 
the awful German law. Why, the other 
day, just by our hotel, a man was look- 
ing into a store-window where there 
happened to be a photograph of the em- 


peror. He made some passing remark 
on the emperor’s appearance, and no 
sooner had he spoken than, “‘rap-a-tap,” 
a policeman had laid hold of his shoul- 
der and was leading him off to the sta- 
tion-house. 
Horer Bristor, BERLIN, 
June gth. 
Yesterday another thing happened 
that shows how mightier than the pen 
the sword is in this land of Germany. 
At a small garrison-town not very far 
from here an officer was sitting, taking 
an appetizer, when a poor workingman 
came into the place. As he walked by 





On the Rhine. 


the officer, he chanced to knock against 
his chair. The officer was indignant, 
demanded that the poor man beg his 
pardon. The poor man foolishly re- 
fused—foolishly, for he little knew 
what awaited him; the next moment the 
officer had whipped out his sword and, 
though the people in the café tried to 
intervene, he pursued the poor man, ran 
him down like a deer, and stabbed him 
through the back! 

This is awful enough in itself, but 
the most shocking thing to us free 
Americans is that an officer who could 
do such a thing, nevertheless received 
the condonation of the government, 
just because he was an officer in the 
German army. 

And they dare to talk about the “‘cut- 
throats” of the far West! 
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_ I guess there’s more fair play west of 
the Rockies than there is in any place 
where men are still men. 

I can’t look at an officer now without 
feeling they’re regular tyrants, despots. 
And yet, they’re so smart, and their 
uniforms do give them the most beauti- 
ful figures you can imagine. 


On THE RHINE, 
June roth. 

We came across country, through 
lovely German fields and farms, from 
Berlin to Coblentz. There we spent a 
day visiting Ehrenbreitstein, the splen- 
did fortress which dominates the river. 
It is awfully imposing. 

In fact, from the moment the Rhine 
first came in sight I felt as though I 
had been transported into a fairy-tale, 
as though the landscape were enchanted 
and the Prince Charming within call! 
If I had only known the magic words 
to pronounce, the prince would have 
appeared in velvet doublet and silken 
hose, I would have tremblingly looked 
at him, and as our eyes met I would 
have seen that he was Jim, my Jim, 
and that he had come to rouse me out 
of the long sleep of six months into 
which my absence had cast me. 

Well, he didn’t appear of course, and 
something more prosaic came to rouse 
me out of my dreams. 

As we were getting onto the boat at 
Coblentz—only to think of actually em- 
barking to steam down the Rhine !— 
there was an accident. 

In the morning it had rained just 
enough to make everything quite slip- 
pery. The man from the hotel, who 
was carrying my trunk on his back to 
put it on the boat, slipped just as he got 
to the gangplank. He gave one wild 
lurch forward, threw out both arms— 
and with them my trunk! Bang, splash! 
There it went! Straight into the river, 
and the current at Coblentz is very 
swift. 

I shut my eyes. 

And the next thing I knew there was 
the trunk sitting in a pool of water on 
the deck, with rivers of many colors ex- 
uding from its sides. Some men in a 
small boat had hauled it out of the 


water, but instead of lifting it up they 
had tied a rope around it and towed it 
over to where some one could con- 
veniently get hold of it. 

Everything in it was a sog. The con- 
tents looked like a cold boiled pudding. 
But I don’t care. I’ve got more clothes 
in the trunks waiting at Cologne. And 
besides, who cares how I look? 


A night watchman in old Amsterdam. 


But I must give my impressions of 
the Rhine. Mysterious, lonely, roman- 
tic. The hillsides that border the river 
are covered with vineyards; and the 
low grape-vines, of a dull gray color, 
seem thrown like a coat of mail, a man- 
tle of defense, against the low moun- 
tain slopes that serve as approach to 
the castles that crown every height. 
And the castles are real castles! They 
are not the rambling chateaux of the 
French, nor the semi-fortified habita- 
tions of the Italians; they are genuine 
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fairy-story castles, where only fairy god- 

mothers and fairy queens and kings 

could live. They are so silent and ma- 

jestic and romantic. I simply adore 
them! 

HotTet pu Dome, CoLocne, 

June 11th. 
We've stopped here just long enough 





in Cologne, and it’s all in a jumble in | 


my mind, mixed up with home news 
and snatches of things I’ve seen in 
other places. I scarcely know in the 
morning, when I wake up, “where I’m 
at.” 

Among the letters we found here there 
was one from Sydney Langforth. He 
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Holland is so clean and shining, with peasants in real costumes. 


to see the cathedral—which is certainly 
worth a visit—and to collect our mail. 
It was too heavenly getting news from 
home; six letters from Jim! He’s so 
lonely, poor Jim! There’s only a month 
now, but the last month always seems 
the longest. 

I suppose in justice to Mrs. Walker I 
ought to say we’ve visited everything 


says he is counting the days until we 
reach London. I know what that 
means! Oh, dear, I feel so responsi- 
ble about Langforth. I didn’t actually 
flirt with him, but I didn’t on the other 
hand ever tell him that I was engaged. 
He says he’s longing to see us. Beatrice 
Marsh, I guess Jim’s right, you’re a 
true woman; you’d rather have any man 
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in love with you, right or wrong, than 
go along in this dreary monotony. And 
yet I am terribly sorry about Langforth. 
Poor fellow! 


Hote, RIivace, AMSTERDAM, 
June 14th. 
The express brought us in five hours 


from Cologne here, and to-day we start: 


in an automobile to “do’’ Holland and 
Belgium. 


GRAND Horet, THE HAGUE, 
June 16th. 

Everything is perfect so far. Nota 
hitch. We got our automobile from 
Sanford Pomeroy in Paris. He picked 
us out a perfect chauffeur and machine, 
and sent them down here to meet us. 
It cost us only twenty-five dollars a day. 
Any Frenchman in the business would 
have put up the price for foreigners, 
but Mr. Pomeroy is a good American, 
and that’s the kind I trust every time. 

Holland is so clean and shining, with 
peasants in real costumes and lots of 
glistening brass and silver everywhere 
and a language that sounds just like 
English. This is the only place we've 
struck where they eat a hearty break- 
fast in the morning the way we do. I 
guess we must have got the habit from 
our Dutch ancestors. 

We go to-morrow rolling along down 
on our way to Antwerp, then from 
there to Brussels, then up to Ghent, 
then to Bruges, then to Ostend, then 
to Dover by boat, then up to London 
for a week, and then—home! 


PALACE Hote, OsTeND, 
June 25th. 

Our trip has been a perfect success. 
When we got here last night I was 
sorry to say good-by to the automobile. 
It went back by train to Mr. Pomeroy 
in Paris. To say that two women can 
travel in comfort through Belgium and 
Holland is to give one an idea of how 
polite and kind the people are.” Noth- 
ing can give any idea of the lovely 
country but seeing it! 

This hotel is the most ‘expensive I 
ever saw. Our dinner was seven dol- 
lars apiece last night, and we had noth- 


ing at all extraordinary. It isn’t a bit 
in season, too. The swell time to be 
here is in August. I suppose they're 
making us pay for keeping the hotel 
open. 

Of course, having been brought up 
in the Rockies, I’m crazy about any kind 
of seashore, but Mrs. Walker says Os- 
tend is like the Jersey coast, and al- 
most as “bad” as Coney Island. 

Bruges is the place I like the best of 
all we’ve seen. It is like a little Venice 
of the north. The canals wind in and 
out among the old buildings ; everything 
speaks of -the long ago. Some poetic 
writer said that when the church-bells 
rang in Bruges it seemed as though 
they were scattering out upon the air 
the ashes of the past. 


Hore CEcit, Lonpon, 
June 27th. 

As soon as we got here Sydney Lang- 
forth came to call. We were really too 
tired to see him. I was having my hair 
shampooed and Mrs. Walker was in her 
wrapper, so he left a note and in it he 
said that he was awfully anxious to see 
us as soon as possible, that he had some 
awfully important news to tell us. 

Oh, dear! Of course I know what 
that means, and what his news is go- 
ing to be. 

I can’t explain to Mrs. Walker that I 
would rather not see Langforth. She 
is so really “daft’’ about him because he 
is the younger son of a nobleman. 

Well, we'll see. I’m not going to let 
it spoil my time in London, for if ever 
there was a perfect place this is it.. 


Horet Cecit, Lonpon, 
June 28th. 

We’ve been to Ranelagh, the swell 
country-club, with some friends of Mrs. 
Walker’s. It’s out on the outskirts of 
London. There was polo and tennis, 
and I have never in my life imagined 
such lovely women as we saw. They 
had on long, trailing muslin gowns and 
they swept their graceful willowy fig- 
ures back and forth over the green 
lawns, nodding the plumes on_ their 
huge hats, twirling their parasols, and 
making the lights and shades play on 
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their perfect features and _ brilliant 
skins. Mrs. Walker says they’re all 
made up, but I never saw such com- 
plexions in my life. 

While we were strolling around, who 
should come up but Langforth! I was 
sort of embarrassed.. Of course I 
wasn’t really afraid that he would say 
anything then and there, but I was un- 
easy. He looked awfully well. 


Hore CEcIL, 
June 28th. 
Well, Langforth’s been here, and he’s 
told us! 


An old house in Bruges. 


I was really too silly! 

In the first place I couldn’t have im- 
agined that he would follow us around, 
even up to Chamonix in the month of 
May, without having some sort of in- 
terest in Mrs. Walker or me; and as it 
didn’t seem to be Mrs. Walker, I con- 
cluded it was myself! 

Oh, vain and foolish girl! 

Langforth was engaged all the time 
to another woman! 

At least he wasn’t exactly engaged, 
and that was why he was traveling. He 
had proposed and the young lady had 
taken two months to “think the matter 
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over.” She didn’t 
want to be inter- 
rupted in her 
meditations, so 
Langforth took a 
circular ticket to 
travel for the 
eight weeks he 
was to be absent 
from London. He 
didn’t care where 
he went, so they 
made out any 
kind of a ticket 
they pleased, and 
among _ other 
places it took him 
to Cannes and to 
Switzerland. 

He liked to be 
with me, he said, 
“because I seemed to understand.” 
Ileavens, I guess I do understand! But 
I didn’t understand him. I never was 
so flabergasted as when he announced 
his engagement to the Honorable Cicely 
Victoria Maud Cairn-Shelden. 

To-morrow we sail! I feel as though 
a terrible load were off my mind. I’ve 
done what Jim wanted me to do; I’ve 
traveled for six months, I’ve “seen” 
Europe, and even taken in a little of 
Africa. I’ve carried out to the letter 
the “conditions” upon which I was to 
inherit this money that Mrs. Walker 
and J have been so liberally amusing 
ourselves with for the last half-year. 
Now it seems as though I were free at 
last! 


son 
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RAWLINS, 
July 14th. 

I just haven't been able to write up 
“My Trip Abroad” since we set sail 
from Liverpool almost three weeks ago. 
On the steamer I was too restless. 
Since I’ve been in Rawlins, I’m too 
happy. I’ve got Jim now—and there’s 
nothing more to say. 

I’ve told him everything. It was bet- 
ter to make a clean breast of it. I even 
confessed to having supposed that Syd- 
ney Langforth was madly in love with 
me, while he was all the time just as 
engaged as I was myself. Jim only 
laughed. 


FROM AN AMERICAN GIRL ABROAD 





“Why, I wanted to see how much you really loved me. 
It was a sort of test I was putting you to.” 
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ITexplained 
about the queer 
Oriental peo- 
ple who travel. 
like bachelors 
and have really 
five wives at 
home, and about 
the polite Italians 
who are eager to 
make _ presents, 
and about our 
own stupidity in 
mistaking a serv- 
ant for a gentle- 
man and a gentle- 
man for a serv- 
ant, and about the 
member of the 
Royal Guards 
who was a thief, 

And the more I talked about all these 
people—even poor Count Perselle—the 
more it became apparent to me that all 
they had wanted, in making my ac- 
quaintance, was my money. 

Jim didn’t say a word about the 
money then. It was only afterward 
that he told me the great news. 

For there is a great piece of news! 

Well, as I say, each anecdote I re- 
lated to Jim seemed to hold the foreign- 
ers up in the most unfavorable light. 
Of course I did full justice to the won- 
derful things we had seen everywhere, 
and to the real “culture” I had acquired 
on my trip. But the personal note 
seemed to become more and more em- 
barrassing. 

I suppose Mrs. Walker would have 
helped me out by excusing the nobility 
on the ground of their excessive refine- 
ment—but she wasn’t there; somehow 
Jim and I seem to enjoy being just 
alone by ourselves—and so the poor old 
foreigners suffered. 

When I got all through telling about 
the princes and the barons and _ the 
counts who had tagged after me 
through Europe and wanted to marry 
me, Jim said: 

“Well, now you’ve seen what a pow- 
erful attraction money is, you'll begin 
to think perhaps that I’m after your for- 
tune like the rest?” 





Teg. 
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“Oh, Jim,” I said, “how can you 
make such a remark, even in fun? In 
the first place, you know you loved me 
when I was so poor that I couldn’t 
have gone abroad for one month, much 
less six ; and then there’s something else 
that you've got to know: I don’t want 
that horrid old money any more. It’s 
given me more disappointments in peo- 
ple than it has pleasure in things. I 
don’t want to be rich. I want to be 
your wife. That’s all, Jim, and what- 
ever you have I'll share with you and 
be content.” 

I couldn’t tell him that I thought it 
would be awful to be the rich wife of a 
poor husband, the way women most of- 
ten are abroad. And, somehow, I 
thought Jim had an amused smile all the 
time, and I didn’t exactly think he was 
taking me seriously enough. 

Later in the day I found out what 
was amusing him. Mrs. Walker came 
over to see me in the afternoon. She 
said Jim had sent her to tell me a piece 
of news that would make me laugh. 

And the news was this. 

That money wasn’t mine at all, not 
any of it. It was Jim Stapléton’s, every 
cent of it! He only made up the whole 
story about my having inherited a for- 
tune. The way of it was this: All of a 
sudden his mines began to pan out mag- 
nificently. His first thought of course 
was of me, and of our marriage. Then 
—like the angel he is—he decided that 
it was selfish to make me marry him 
and settle down forever without my 
having seen a thing of the world, or 
had “my little fling” the way most girls 
do. So he just invented the whole story. 


RAWLINS, 
July 15th. 
When I saw Jim to-night I almost 
cried. 


To think that he had endured all 
those six lonely months in order that I 
should feel I wasn’t being forced into 
marriage without’ having had my 
chance! 

I told Jim what I felt. And I guess 
he felt a little rewarded when my arms 
were around his neck and my cheek 
against his with the tears of tenderness 
and love still wet. 

“It wasn’t all unselfishness, little 
girl,” he whispered to me. 

“No? Then what?” I asked him, 
lifting my eyes to his. 

“Why, I wanted to see how much you 
really loved me. It was a sort of test I 
was putting you to, unawares as it 
were.” 

“And now”—I turned my face to his 
and there was a little moment I can’t 
describe—‘‘now are you sure?” 

Jim said he was sure. 

Then we began to make plans for the 
future, for our married life. 


RAWLINS, 
July 17th. 

I see Jim every evening. But I guess 
there isn’t going to be anything more 
to write; it’s all the sort now that, even 
face tp face with a blank page, I can’t 
describe in words. I've brought the lit- 
tle book to its close. It fills just one 
volume: “My Trip to Europe.” 

And now I’m going abroad in the 
land of love, in the honeymoon-land 
with Jim, my Jim. His arm around 
me and all my trust placed in him, I’m 
starting on the journey of life, not as 
silly young Beatrice Marsh who was al- 
ways seeking adventures on the Conti- 
nent, but as Mrs. Jim Stapleton who 
has found the one thing worth having, 
in the one land worth seeing: true love 
in the grand old U.S. A.! 


THE END. 
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CAPTING Jacob Potipher 
Was sensitive to mal de mer. 
Though on the sea he used to dote 
He couldn’t float 
Inside a boat 
Without a-gettin’ seasick, sir. 


And yet the capting showed his spunk 
Upon ’is ship the Jolly Junk; 

But just as soon as she set sail 

He felt quite frail 

And, turnin’ pale, 
Crept very do-cile to his bunk. 


At last he found he couldn’t stand 

The arjus dooties of command, 
And so he says: “If life at sea 
Do not agree 
With tars like me, 

Be-jinks, I’!] sail me ship on land!” 


CAP 





TAIN POTIPHER'S 
MISFORTUNE 


oy Wattace Iewin. 


So seven days he sot and thunk, 


And then he took the Jolly Junk, 


And aimed ’er bowsprit at the beach, 


Then with a screech 
That was a peach 
He driv ’er up on shore kee-plunk. 


So then he put to work ’is crew, 

With pulley, crow-bar, jack and screw, 
And hunched ’is vessel up on land, 
Till in the sand 
He made ’er stand 

As straight as on the ocean blue. 


The crew they struck and says: “See here, 


We dearly loves to persevere. 
By all our able-seamen’s shoes, 
We didn’t choose 
An inland cruise— 
And what’s the sense in all this here?” 


“Cheer up, me lads!” says Capting Jake. 


“For here’s a hoe and here’s a rake, 
For rural things restrain yer scorn. 
Arise at morn 
And plant some corn 

And pretty market-gardens make.” 
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And so the mate put up his jeans 

And went to plantin’ lima beans, 
The bos’n with accustomed speed 
Strewed lettuce-seed, 
Chopped out each weed, 

And set out cauliflower and greens. 


The capting cried: “They’re worth a heap!” 
And scarcely let the beggars sleep. 
He made the dog-watch learn to plow, 
And in the bow 
He kep’ a cow, 
And on the deck a flock o’ sheep. 


The crew, well-used to ocean-strife, 
Began to love the farmer’s life. 
They sat at eve beneath the bowers, 
And hours and hours 
They gathered flowers 
And gave ’em to the capting’s wife. 
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But I record with grief and pain 

One night there came an awful rain 
Which on the Jolly Junk did pour, 
Till down the shore 

_ With rip and roar 

She slid right out to sea again. 


And I declare poor Capting P. 

Was just as ill as he could be; 
And that there cow and them there sheep, 
Upon the deep 
They couldn’t sleep, 

And took on very mournfully. 


And when next morn they came to dock 

The capting, almost dead o’ shock, 
Remarked: “Me shattered nerves attest 
I need a rest— 
I’m goin’ West.” 

(He took a train at eight o’clock.) 


When last I heard 0’ Capting Jake 

They told me he’d engaged to take 
A craft that feared nor storm nor gale; 
That, strong and hale, 
He’d learned to sail 

A prairie-schooner near Salt Lake. 



























EAUTY and sorrow, soft green 
hills and half-fed children, gentle 
speech and hopeless eyes—that is 


the Ireland of the past. But to-day 
there is a new Ireland forsaking futile 
political talk to learn business habits, 
developing its industrial resources, and 
showing the confident hope of getting 
enough to live on. Every child of Ire- 
land is helping, and among these the 
lace-makers are bringing more than the 
widow's mite. 

A few years ago the Irish peasant 
women sat with hands empty of needle 
inside their tumble-down huts while 
their husbands lav in the sunshine out- 
side or listlessly tilled their starvation 
five acres. What was the good of keep- 
ing up the place? The landlord only 
raised the rent. What was the use of 
making lace or sprigging? No one 
would buy. To-day, because of the new 
land-acts and the cooperative associa- 
tions the husband works hard on land 
that he will soon own; wife and daugh- 
ters make lace and crochet, embroider 
altar-coverings and weave cloth and 
baskets, sure of some kind of sale. 

“Tell you about Irish lace?” said old 
Mrs. Moreen O'Halloran, lifting her 
pretty wild-apple old face from her 
panel of rose-point. “Sure, ‘tis none 
can tell you betther, for wasn’t it my 
own grandmother on my father’s side 

6 


that worked the first bit of Carrick- 
macross lace ever made in this coun- 
thry?) And my own mother in the bit- 
ter years of the famine was the first 
woman in Ireland to set her needle in 
flat-point lace. whatever the neighbors 
may say ag’in’ it. 

“Ireland acts as if she’d made lace 
foriver, you'll say; that’s because she’s 
se cute and quick to take new ideas. 
But the oldest lace in all Ireland only 
goes back to 1820. That’s the Carrick- 
macross appliqué, made in County Mon- 
aghan. Mrs. Grey Porter, wife of the 
rector of Dunnamayne, got a piece of 
lace in that year that was made in 
Italy. There was a lady last year tell- 
ing me it was invented by some wan of 
thim I-talian painters ; Bottlk——”’ 

“Botticelli?” 

“That’s him. But I’ve heard St. 
Patrick designed it, and give it to Italy. 
Why not to his own Ireland? Don’t 
ask me, for the ways of the saints is 
like the ways of men, beyond under- 
standing entirely. But this lady said 
between the thirteenth and seventeenth 
century there was rafts and slathers of 
this lace produced in Italy. Annyway, 
Mrs. Grey Porter began it here, with 
my grandmother, and then others took 
it up, and little schools got started. 


“This Carrickmacross is of two * 


kinds: the appliqué, and the guipure. 
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Carrickmacross Guipure and Appliqué Lace Collarette 


The guipure didn’t come to birth till 
the years of the black famine, 1847 to 
1850. Both kinds is made on a founda- 
tion of net. In appliqué, the pattern 
is traced out in fine muslin, and is then 
sewed down round the edges and onto 
the net. A kind of embroidery on net, 
d’ye see? But then there are open 
spaces filled in with lace-stitches, the 
same you take in flat-point; so there is 
plenty of handwork on it, more or less 
according to the pattern you set your- 
self. The lazier you are, and the 


cheaper the lace, the fewer open spaces 
there are to be filled in with the lace- 
stitch. In the guipure, the foundation 
is cut away, after the pattern is sewed 
down, and the figures of the pattern, 
done with this fine muslin I spoke of, 
are joined to each other by lace-stitches 
called ‘brides,’ or ‘picots.” Some peo- 
ple like to make lace with both kinds in 
it—a panel of guipure like, and the 
rest of appliqué. . 
“And my, oh my, but the girls and 
women of Armagh and Monaghan 





Raised and Point Irish Crochet Lace 
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make their fingers fly at it. 
Such yards and yards there 
was of it at the big fair in 
Dublin last summer! All 
prices, too; I’m told you 
could get a little piece an 
inch wide to go round your 
throat for two shillings, and 
a grand collar six inches 
deep for eighteen shillings. 
A tlounce a foot deep would 


sell, of the best, for two 
pounds a yard. 
“That's one kind, and ‘tis 


little there is of it in Ameri- 
ca, I'm told, but we like it 
over here. The next oldest 
kind is the Limerick, started 
in 1829, and I've no doubt 
my relatives had a hand 
that, too, for I’ve cousins in 
Limerick; but I’m not after 
claiming it, for fear of the 
jealousy of the neighbors. 
And who d’ye think intro- 
duced the Limerick? Who 
but an Englishman, because 
the thick hands of the Eng- 
lish gurrls could never make 
it for him. But he must 
have had some Irish blood. 

“Limerick is made on net 
like Carrickmacross, and 
there’s two kinds, tambour 
and run. In tambour lace, 
the pattern is made by work- 
ing on the net with a tam- 
bour-needle in white or tint- 
ed thread. Run lace is 
worked with a plain com- 
mon needle, and with a more 
open stitch—and hasn't it a 
fine ‘lacy’ appearance! It 
costs about the same as Car- 
rickmacross. 

‘’Twas terruble popular 


in England at one time: 
every one wore it, from 


babies to brides. 
consort died and every 


niver took it up ag’in. 
have no invention; they 


“And then the machine 


But when the prince- 
wan went into 
mourning, they stopped wearing it and 
Thim English.* 
niver thought ° “el; 
of dyeing it or ordering it made black. 
lace came 
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into style. Well do I re- 
member a salesman coming 


over here to brag of the 
grand cheap Nottingham 


lace made by the machines, 
On wages he was, but he 
acted as if he had made a 
fortin’ with niver a thought 
to the idle hands and empty 
mouths thim same machines 
was making in Limerick. 

“Well, third comes the 
flat-point lace that my moth- 
er learnt first in County 
Cork. ‘Twas introduced the 
year of the famine by the 
Sisters of the Presentation 
Convent at Youghal. Thim 
famine years——" 

Mrs. O'Halloran’s ruddy 
face paled a little, and her 
busy hands fell still. 

“You that have always fed 
well, you don't ‘know the 
black picture that word 
‘famine’ brings to the eyes of 
thim that was alive in the 
years the pitaties failed. You 
don’t know what it would be 
like to have your father give 
you the last bit of cold food 
in the house, and rin away 
with it, and then come back, 
sad and.soory to offer him 
half, and touch the hand of 
him as he crouched over the 
peat, and find him dead of 
starvation, the old coat 
drawn over the pinched chest 
of him. Well, God’s good; 
he’s given us the prosperity 
to-day, annyway. There was 
an old song we sang in thim 
days; the last verse was: 
Oh, we’re down into the dust, 

3ut the God in whom we trust, 
Will yet give us crumb for crust, 
Over Here. 


‘And he’s done it. 

“Well, 
I- talian—‘point de Milan’ they called*it. 
‘But sure, we're away beyond our “fiod- 
pure Irish**tis now. 
made stitch by stitch with no founda- 
tion, and my, oh, isn’t it harrd to make. 


the model of flat-point -was 


This lace is 
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There is over wan hundred new stitches 
invented since the famine, and though 
the reverend mother who taught it in 
thim days unraveled the model, sure to- 
day you could never unravel a bit of 
flat-point—so complicated it is. 

“The paper design is put on calico to 
prevent its being torn; then a thread 
‘is traced and fastened over the outline, 
‘and then come the stitches. Some have 
_ said the grand designs are copied from 
Brussels lace, and filled with fine point- 
_lace stitches. I have seen it where de- 
tached flower sprays are worked with 
the needle and joined with corded bars 
_which are attached to Brussels net, this 
foundation being cut away when it is 
no longer wanted. All I say is the pat- 
.terns are grand and beautiful beyond 
belief, like a dream the fairies bring you. 
I hate to part with a piece I’ve made, 
for I love it like the sight of my own 
_kin. 

“°Troth, it takes brain, that it does, 


Design for collar in Carrickmacross Lace 
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to master a matter of a hundred and 
ten stitches! How much? Well, with 
us you might get a collar five inches 
deep for six pounds. At the Dublin 
fair they had the prices up, but I’m told 
ladies from America bought flounces 
two feet deep at twenty pounds a yard. 

“I’ve told you three kinds; the 
fourth is rose-point. The only differ 
between flat-point and rose-point is that 
in rose-point the figures are raised in 
high relief. “Tis dear, and ’tis ever- 
lasting. I think myself ’tis more beau- 
tiful and tasteful like than even the flat- 
point. Your eye takes kindly to the 
raised sprays and figures, and you feel 
the elegance of the pattern better when 
your eye goes up and down, high and 
low. 

“We often call it Inishmacsaint—that 
name means ‘The Isle of the Sorrel 
Meadow.” "Twas made there in the be- 
ginning, and there the young gurrls sit 
to this day on the white strand oppo- 
site the isle and work 
in the full light of the 
sun. A lady that knows 
tells me that the Queen 
of Italy has started 
schools near Venice, 
but that her Venetian 
rose-point is as sinners 
to priests beside ours. 

“The next is Irish 
crochet—the kind you 
know best in America. 
I belave you call it 
Irish lace; lace it is 
not. It can be made in 
silk or cotton, and it 
has two kinds, the 
heavy or raised, and 
the flat. ‘Baby Irish’? 
Sure, there’s no sich 
thing, and we should 
know, it being our 
crochet. Started in the 
famine year it was, 
and they say with for- 
eign models, but no 
wan will deny that the 
Irish character goes 
into it. "Tis made 
pretty well all over the 
counthry, 
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Irish Lace Collar 


“Annyway, my oh, isn't it turr’ble 
fashionable in Paris! Thim is the peo- 
ple that know. They call it ‘Point of 
Ireland.’ That’s no nearer right than 
‘Baby Irish.’ It sounds more digni- 
fieder, annyway. And the price? Sure, 
you can buy a little bit to go round 
vour throat for four shillings, and a big 
collar to hang over your 
shoulders is four pounds or 
more. You can get it by the 
yard, a couple of feet wide, 
for six pounds. 

‘But I must tell you of 
another kind—tatting. You 
use a kind of little small 
shuttle, and you loop thread 
with it into a number of lit- 
tle circles joined together in 
the fashion of netting. Cheap 
lace it is, and they use it for 
cheap trimmings, and _ chil- 
dren’s collars and handker- 
chiefs. 

“Well, that’s all the kinds 
of lace done in big quanti- 
ties, but at Dowra, Carrick- 
on-Shannon, there does be 
the making of torchon or 
pillow lace. It gets its name 
because ’tis made bv the 
twisting or plaiting of 








threads rolled on bobbins. The design 
is marked on a bit of stuff fixed on a 
round cushion. ’Tis used to trim, and 
for the table. Cheap it is, like tatting, 
but it lasts well, and the gurrls like to 
make it, for they can do it in their own 
homes. Flat-point, and crochet, and 
that, they have to be watched at by 
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their teachers when they are learning— 
and you don't learn in a week. ‘Tis 
said this torchon lace will spread and 
grow because so many different elegant 
designs can be used.” 

Mrs. O’Halloran paused, and her in- 
telligent old face took on a rapt ex- 
pression. 

“Ah, well, and here I am telling you 
the kinds of lace, and what it costs! 
Sure, that’s not what the making of lace 
means to Ireland! 
Here am I, bacon 
every day, if I 
want it, and meat 
once a week. 
Could that have 
happened to me 
twenty years 
ago? [tell youa 
woman sings over 
her work, these 
days. She can 
make almost eight 
shillings a week 
to help her man, 
and when all he 
has is five acres 
and a pig and a 
hen, maybe, that 
eight shillings is 
all the differ be- 
tween hunger and 
comfort. Do you 
see the place op- 
posite ?” 

The place op- 
posite was a little 
thatched cottage, 
whitewashed to 
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his nose in some embroidery Herself 
was sprigging, and ruinated it entirely. 
But cock your eye inside, and you'll see 
that she still keeps the hen under the 
dresser, for hens is set in their ways, 
and the poor crathur would niver un- 
derstand if she was set outside. Sure, 
if the pig pays the rent, the hen buys 
the clothes for herself and the gurrls. 
And the clothes for himself and the 
byes she gits out of the spinning- 
wheel.” 

The bright- 
haired — children 
looked up and 
smiled from their 
great heap of 
osiers. The girls 
were making tiny 
willow — doll’s 
chairs for some 
lucky little Eng- 
lish girl; the boy 
was making a big 
Connemara basket 
for flowers, with 
graceful lines and 
stout handles. 

Inside sat “her- 
self,” a wistful- 
eyed  youngish 
woman at her 
wheel, a pile of 
softly carded 
wool by her side. 
Phere was. a 
great heap of tint- 
ed wool, of the 
most harmonious 
shades, dyed with 


make the eyes Raised and Point Irish Crochet Lace Scarf, two and indigo and mad- 
ache. By the a half yards long den, heather and 
doorway nestled lichen, and _ the 


a pig, and two bright-haired children 
were bending over work, and from 
within came the steady hum of a spin- 
ning-wheel. Behind the cottage rose 
the wild lengths of bog and _ barren 
mountain, and not far away the coast- 
line burst out into the sea in tremendous 
cliffs. 

“The pig takes it harrd being put out 
of the cottage,” said Mrs. O’Halloran 
sympathetically, as she led the way 
across the road; “but wan day he got 


roots of various plants which yield col- 
orings of a softness no chemical dyes 
can rival. é 
“God save you,” said herself, and 
would have left her wheel and pressed 
on us buttermilk and pancakes had she 
not been firmly restrained. As it was, 
she spoke a few words of welcome, 
gave the hen under the dresser a pat, 
and went back to her spinning. 
“Herself has the grief sore on her 
yet,” said Mrs. O'Halloran, stepping 
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Design for Flowers 


back to her own door-step. ‘Five chil- 
dher has she lost with hunger and cold. 
But now good times has come to them. 
Five years ago himself was on the 
parish, and all of them. They were 
going to try could they emigrate. And 
the change has come because herself 
and the oldest gurrls have the chance 
to spin and make lace. 

“You that live in a counthry where 
money comes aisy and goes aisy, and 
where vou don’t know what it is to 
have in your very bones the love of the 
soil that has buried your kin for hun- 
dred of years—you don’t know what 
it is to be taking poor-rates, and to be 
thinking of emigrating. Ah, ’tis sup 
sorrow the Irish do with the long spoon 
of grief when they take charity and 
leave their home. But now that the co- 
operative societies sell our lace for us, 


in Carrickmacross 


and sewing and sprigging and weaving 
and wood-carving, why, ’tis us that can 
holds our heads up and stay at home. 

“How manny hours a day do we 
worrk? Musha, as long as we can see! 
No knocking off at the end of eight 
hours for us. _Worrk is too much of a 
luxury to us yet for us to want to cut 
it short. And the women are worrking 
as niver they did befure. 

“You go to County Mayo and you'll 
find the Sisters of Charity, thim vowed 
to poverty and unworldliness, running a 
mill-yard, with all the business cuteness 
of a Scotchman. In all the cottages 
from the Rosses to Courtown Harbor, 
and from Donegal to the Saltee Islands, 
you hear the click of the needle, and 
the lilt of the women. ’Tis their day, 
and the day of the lace-making, and 
Treland’s day, God bless her!” 


a 


Heart’s 


a 
iLase 


HE is not one of whom a poet dreams, 
No sculptor sees his inspiration there, 
No golden halo from her dear brow gleams— 
To other eyes than mine, she is not fair. 


She needs no radiance, no queenly grace, 
No heritage of millions to bestow, 
For when the love-light glorifies her face 
It is enough—aught else may come and go. 


Joun WILKEs. 





























Republican Tribute to Aristocracy. 


Nothing is beyond the reach of the or- 
dinary American; this because of his 
superb self-confidence and magnificent 
estimate of himself. Take the case of 
“Steve” Elkins. He was born in a cot- 
tage. He may die ina royal palace, the 
guest of a son-in-law sovereign. The 
histories of a century hence may note 
the descent of the reigning house of 
Italy from the great American family 
of Elkins; and, perhaps, trace to the al- 
liance of to-day a revival in that de- 
clining dynasty. One hundred years 
hence, all the aristocracies of Europe 
will be forced to 





ess is a striking illustration of the law 
of compensation that controls all life. 
Many generations back, the sturdy trees 
of the old countries shed green boughs 
which took root in a new soil and grew 
to splendid vigor. Now they in turn 
send young, sappy shoots to be grafted 
on the decaying trunks and give them 
a fresh lease of life. 

Upon her marriage with the Duke of 
the Abruzzi, Miss Katherine Elkins will 
outrank all ovr titled American wom- 
en. She will be the first to marry into 
a royal family. And she goes in by 
the front door. Her father, the sena- 
tor, made it un- 
derstood at the 





acknowledge sim- 
ilar indebtedness 
to us. 

As the inter- 
course between 
the Old and the 
New World in- 
creases with the 
progress of time 
and the improve- 
ment of transpor- 
tation, we shall 
contribute more 
and more of our 
healthy blood and 
plenteous dollars 
to the restoration 
of the effete peo- 
ples from whom 
we originalky 
sprang. The proc- 








MISS KATHERINE ELKINS ON HORSEBACK 
Upon her marriage with the Duke of the Abruzzi, Miss Elkins 
will outrank all our titled American women 


: outset that he 
would not consid- 
er a morganatic 
marriage for a 
moment. It is 
really surprising 
that the King of 
Italy should have 
agreed to the alli- 
ance so_ readily, 
considering that 
the duke is in the 
direct line of suc- 
cession to the 
throne. If you 
stop to think, this 
affair is suggest- 
ive of many 
changes in the 
spirit of the age. 
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The Hero of the “Merrimac.” 


Captain Hobson’s Congressional ca- 
reer has opened auspiciously. Hardly 
had he settled with his young wife in 
Washington than the famidy was in- 
creased by the advent of a bouncing 
boy, and he then had the remarkable 
luck, for a newcomer, of having his 
specialty loom up in the first session, 
President Roosevelt's persistent plea for 





Copyright Photograph by Waldon Fawcett. 


CAPTAIN RICHMOND P. HOBSON 


four new battle-ships gave the ex-naval 
constructor a chance to speak on a sub- 
ject with sufficient authority to hold 
the attentiom not only of the House but 
also of the country. Captain Hobson is 
one of the most popular lecturers in the 
country. <All the time he can spare is in 
demand by Chautauqua assemblies and 
lyceum bureaus. Since her marriage 
Mrs. Hobson has accompanied her hus- 
band in his travels, and it is with a 
conflict of feeling that she stays at home 
this summer. The bride—so she is 
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Who has recently painted a striking portrait of President 


oosevelt on horseback 


Photograph by Clinedinst, Washington, D. C 


SENATOR STEPHEN B. ELKINS 
Of West Virginia 
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PROFESSOR GRAHAM BELL SITTING TO MR. ERNEST MOORE FOR HIS PORTRAIT 


The artist says the Professor is the most difficult sitter he ever had in that he cannot be induced to sit for more than tem 
minutes at a time 


called in Washington, although mar- 
ried three years and a mother—is a stri- 
kingly beautiful woman of the brunette 
type. Her vivacity, wit and_ kindli- 
ness speedily gained for her popularity 
in Washington, and the Hobson home is 
already one of the most sought resi- 
dences in the capital. 


Portraits and Painters. 


It would almost seem that the demand 
for portraits is in excess of the sup- 
ply of painters, with us. Mr. Ernest 
Moore, an English artist who came over 
here to make a portrait of Ambassador 
Bryce and who afterward painted Pro- 


fessor Graham Bell, is now at work on 
Professor Wiley, of pure-food fame, and 
has the offer of more commissions than 
he can possibly execute unless he de- 
cides to remain here. Mr. Moore has 
had on exhibition in New York and 
Washington a number of his paintings, 
including strikingly good pictures of the 
Duke of Norfolk and Sir Henry Irving. 

While this artist’s drawing and col- 
oring are pronouncedly fine, the strong- 
est feature of his work is the lifelike 
quality he imparts to his subjects. They 
are—to use a hackneyed expression— 
“speaking likenesses.” He _ has_ that 
most telling faculty in a portrait-paint- 
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MRS. RICHMOND P. HOBSON 


Whose vivacity, wit and kindliness have made her popular 
in Washing¢on society 


er, the ability to seize the sitter’s most 
characteristic pose and expression and 
to convey them to the canvas. Some 
months ago Mr. Moore painted ex- 
‘Governor McGraw of Washington. 
Seeking some fun at the -artist’s. ex- 
pense, the governor said, the other day: 
“Moore, I don’t think that picture is 
very much like me.” “Never mind,” re- 
plied Moore, “you are growing more 
like it every day.” 

But we have native-born portrait- 
painters and right good ones. President 
Roosevelt lately said of a picture by B. 
West Clinedinst: “It is the most re- 
markable painting I have ever seen.” 
He referred to a canvas sixteen feet in 
height on which he is depicted taking 
a hurdle on horseback, the figures be- 
ing life-size. The painter of this, the 
most striking of all the portraits of the 
President, has attained wonderful suc- 
cess for a man yet in early middle life. 
He instructs at the National Academy 
in New York and the Drexel Institute 
of Philadelphia, but otherwise does only 
such work as appeals to him. He lives 
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on his farm and takes life easily. When 
he tires of painting, he stops and goes 
out and hoes potatoes or curries a 
horse. But Mr. Clinedinst bought his 
independence by fourteen years of the 
most intense labor. He has known what 
it is to work on an empty stomach and 
fight with every form of discourage- 
ment. 














PORTRAIT OF PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 
Photographed from the painting by B. West Clinedinst 
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Shows the Ambassador in his doctor's gown. 


Monumental Modesty. 


Philadelphia is aghast and not a lit- 
tle piqued to learn that statues which 
were exhibited at her Academy of Arts 
have been pronounced too.“naked” for 
exhibition in Baltimore. Giuseppe Do- 
nato, one of our leading sculptors, sent 
some pieces to the Monumental City to 
be placed in its.recent art exhibition. 
They were returned with the explana- 
ticn that their “nakedness” precluded 
their acceptance. Presently the commit- 
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ERNEST MOORE'S PORTRAIT OF BRYCE 


It is pronounced by critics to be one of the best portraits seen here in recent years- 


tee detected incipient signs of hilarity in 
the art circles of the country, and re- 
voked its decision. Mr. Donato was 
asked to resubmit two of the statues, 
which he did. One of these, a figure of 
a woman, the committee endeavored to 
hide behind a bank of palms, with the 
result that nine out of ten of the visitors. 
immediately made their way to the 
lady’s bower to see what all the pother 
might be about. Phiiadelphia is an- 
noyed to think that it exhibited the same- 
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Phowgraph vy Gavers & Bacon. 


GUISEPPE DONATO 


One of our leading sculptors, who has recently exhibited in Philadelphia and Baltimore two striking figures. 


pieces without their having attracted 
any particular attention. 


A Queer Genius. 


Charles McEvoy. the author of “Da- 
vid Ballard,” and, according to Bernard 
Shaw, the “prophet of the new drama,” 
is an artistic vagrant of the Gorky type. 
He roams about the beautiful White 
Horse Vale of the English midlands, 
loafing or working as inclination moves 
him, living in a rude gipsy-tent. Mc- 
Evoy started this nomadic life some 
years ago with a horse and caravan, but 
he discarded the latter on the theory 
that “Just as a tent is preferable to a 
house, a muffler is preferable to a col- 
lar, and a suit that you can lie on the 
ground in to one in which you can’t.” 


McEvoy was not born to vagrancy. 
His is a case of reversion, atavism, or 
whatever you may choose to call it. 
His father was the Ambrose McEvoy, 
friend of Robert Lee and Stonewall 
Jackson, who invented the submarine- 
mine and other deadly contrivances Af- 
ter the Civil War he went to England, 
and fell upon evil days. Mindful of his 
father’s fate, no doubt, Charles McEvoy 
once said: “It would be a tragical thing 
if America knew how her .old veterans 
are living and dying all over Europe 
—-some of them in the direst straits.” 

Young McEvoy was put in the way 
of becoming an electrician, but he 
loathed the prospect and spent all the 
time he could spare in scribbling. When 
he was.still litthke more than a boy the 
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CHARLES MCEVOY 








Author of ‘‘David Ballard,” a play produced with great success in London, and which will be presented in New York next winter 


London Echo accepted an article on 
“Collars,” and later on took others on 
“Hats” and “Boots.” Then the paper 
gave him a permanent position on a 
wage barely sufficient to sustain life; 
but it was an escape from the hated elec- 
tricity, and he was thankful. Soon he 
launched into writing blood-and-thun- 
der serials, and for five years made, a 
comfortable livelihood out of them. 





“Stevenson did it.” he says by way of 
extenuation; and by way of explana- 
tion: “You see, I could do ’em,without 
any effort except that of the wrist. To 
be brilliant one has to do tricks, and that 
is not always easy. I wanted some- 
thing easy, so that I might put all my 
efforts into the play-writing which I 
had marked for my life-work.” When 
“David Ballard” was produced*McEvoy 





MCEVOY’S FIRST HOME WHEN HE TOOK UP THE NOMADIC LIFE 


He soon abandoned the van and made a pack animal of the horse 
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THE PRINCE OF WALES 
Who holds the royal record for globe-trotting 


JCHN E. WILKIE 
Chief of the Secret Service of the United S.ates 


did not go to London to see it, and 
some days after the first-night success 
he learned, from a daily paper, that all 
London was talking about him while he 
was frying his rasher beside his soli- 
tary tent. 


In the Wake of His Father. 


The tour of the Prince of Wales 
through Canada, which will be followed 


THE PRINCESS OF WALES 


in July by a visit to the United States, 
recalls the similar itinerary of his fa- 
ther, nearly fifty years ago. “Baron 
Renfrew,” as the prince styled himself 
for the occasion, was an engaging lad 
of eighteen who took the most unaf- 
fected delight in Barnum’s Museum, the 
firemen’s procession, and other enter- 
tainments which New York provided 
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for him. His son’s reception will be of 
a very different character. and he will 
find a vastly different city from the 
metropolis of the sixties. 

The present Prince of Wales probably 
holds the royal record for globe-trotting. 
His Bacchante cruise represented no 
fewer than fifty-five thousand miles, and 
six years ago he and the princess made 
a colonial tour embracing about the 
same aggregate distance. In all, he has 
traveled one hundred and fifty thousand 
miles at least, but the strangest part of 
it is that he has never been attacked by 
an anarchist or crank. 


The Secret Service Again. 

Every now and again certain of our 
representatives in the National Legisla- 
ture seek to stir up a sensation. It is 
the special form of Congressional ad- 
vertising, and it is effective when the 
constituencies to be impressed are in 
Alabama, Minnesota, or other compara- 
tively remote parts of the country. In 
the search for a subject to exploit the 
sensational statesmen generally stumble, 
sooner or later, upon the secret service. 





CHILDREN OF THE PRINCE OF WALES 


These outbursts of claptrap, dis- 
guised as virtuous indignation, almost 
always occur toward the close of ses- 
sions, when the pressure of serious busi- 
ness is greatest, but also when repre- 
sentatives are about to ask for a re- 
newal of their jobs. We have just had 
such an explosion. Certain Congress- 
men professed to have suddenly discov- 
ered what has been a matter of public 
knowledge for years—that the secret 
service has been supplying men to vari- 
ous departments of the government for 
the performance of work which they 
had no other means of carrying out. 

Chief Wilkie has consistently advo- 
cated the aggregation of the various 
federal detective forces and the placing 
of them under the control of the Depart- 
ment of Justice, to which they would 
seem to logically belong. Greater effi- 
ciency and considerable economy would 
be effected by such a measure. Under 
the present arrangement, a great deal 
of the work that arises in various de- 
partments must be done by secret serv- 
ice detectives engaged for the particu- 
lar occasion, or not at all. 
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ILLUSTRATED B 


INCE my earliest childhood all of 
my associations have been with 
that strange world within a world 

which annually swings in its orbit from 
one end of this great country to an- 
other, raising on some desert spot on a 
great city’s outskirts a strange growth 
of huge mushroom tops which after a 
night or two disappears as mysteriously 
as it came. 

The life has changed since the old 
days when we traveled by road; stri- 
king the canvas city almost before the 
last gaping yokel had been hurried from 
the tent, loading all of the intricate and 
infinite paraphernalia in the wagons, 
and laboring over roads which were of- 
ten hub-deep in mud that we might 
reach our next show-place and estab- 
lish another temporary home in time 
to snatch a few hours’ sleep before 
forming for the free “street parade” 
which advertised our performance. 

But while the great special trains in 
which we travel nowadays have done 
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CH. GRUNWALD 


away with much of the hardship of the 
life, the change has left untouched the 
habits and customs of our people. No- 
mads and gipsies we are, and must re- 
main until the end of time, knowing 
little of the outside world, and finding 
our occupation, our interests and our 
amusements with our fellow Ishmael- 
ites. Even in the dead season of the 
long winter months we are a people 
apart, and for me, at least, there is no 
cessation of work. 

I have long since disappeared from 
public appearance in the sawdust ring, 
although my face and name were once 
posted in flaming colors in advance of 
the show; but now as head wardrobe- 
woman I occupy a more important, if 
less conspicuous position in our little 
world. 

No sooner has the canvas been taken 
down for the last time in autumn than 
such of the employees as are not con- 
cerned with the care and training of the 
animals are dismissed for the winter 








THE FREE ‘‘STREET PARADE’ WHICH ADVERTISED OUR PERFORMANCE 








THE HAND OF HATRED 


and temporarily vanish from our sight ; 
but I am always busily employed in de- 
signing and making the costumes for 
the coming season, and supervising the 
work of many nimble fingers which cut 
and stitch the gaudy materials against 
the time of their reassembling. 

The life in that littke New England 
town where all the paraphernalia is 
stored for the winter, and the animals 
of the menagerie are given opportunity 
to rest and recuperate after the stress 
of constant traveling, savors more of 
home than does life on the road; but 
never for a day are we idle, and the 
trainers, especially, are busily occupied 
in devising and rehearsing new sensa- 
tional acts with their brute pupils. 

We, who, as it were, live constantly 
behind the scenes, realize what infinite 
patience and effort and, alas, what cruel 
punishment are required to instil into 
those savage beasts the fear of man and 
the habit of doing totally unnatural 
things at his behest; but long familiar- 
ity with it perhaps dulls our sensibili- 
ties and, each of us having our own 
duties, we give little thought to the 
acts which others are preparing. 

But even among us old employees, 
grown callous to the dangers which 
our comrades faced daily that sufficient- 
ly thrilling turns might be prepared to 
attract the public, there was a murmur 
of disapprobation and surprise when it 
was announced that the wee slip of a 
girl whom Jim Holmes, the lion-trainer, 
had brought to us as his wife was to 
give a separate performance with his 
group. 

Holmes himself—a powerful man, 
handsome as the brutes he controlled 
were handsome—was absolutely with- 
out fear, but no other trainer would 
have faced the lions, which he drove 
about as if they were a pack of snarl- 
ing curs, for the year’s box-receipts of 
the circus. 

He was not popular with the other 
employees, and I believe that even the 
proprietors disliked him personally; 
but they were in the circus business to 
make money and in his day Jim Holmes 
was the most celebrated of the trainers 
of savage beasts. For years we had 
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read the announcements of the press- 
agents and listened to the florid speeches 
of the barkers, claiming for him the 
possession of the “hypnotic eye’ and 
the “wonderful power of animal mag- 
netism,” with much similar rubbish; but 
we who saw his methods knew that he 
differed from other trainers only in be- 
ing more absolutely reckless in his de- 
fiance of danger and in possessing a 
brutality which was greater than that 
of the beasts he cowed. 

Ile was shrewd enough to realize that 
there was no excitement in watching a 
performance where the savage brutes 
had simply been clubbed into submis- 
sion, that the public demanded a due 
amount of expectancy to keep it stimu- 
lated; and with the callous indiffer- 
ence which characterized him, he 
boasted that he was a drawing card, 
not because people cared to see his 
lions jump through hoops or stand on 
their hind legs, but because they hoped 
that they might be in at his death. 

They were a fine lot of brutes which 
he took into the great barred perform- 
ing cage; all of them full-grown male 
Nubians with tremendous shaggy 
manes and glossy coats; and, while 
every one of them feared him, he had 
a devilish ingenuity in taunting and 
teasing them into a semblance of re- 
bellion which added many thrills to his 
performance. 

Sometimes this was carried beyond 
the limit of safety and Holmes had, at 
one time and another, spent many 
months in hospital ; but no accident had 
ever weakened his nerve, and he always 
immediately resumed his performances 
when he came out. 

Of all his group he had real affection 
for only one; the largest and finest of 
them, a great eight-year-old named 
Duke. 

Perhaps it was because that one 
beast could never be made to do the 
ordinary ring tricks and could always 
be relied upon to raise a cry of terror 
from the audience. The usual weapons 
of the trainer were ineffectual to over- 
come him: the sharp-pronged rods and 
heavy whip he treated with contempt. 
Never was a performance given that 
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Duke did not rebel, attacking Holmes 
viciously and only giving back before 
the one weapon of which the caged ani- 
mal never loses fear—the gleaming pis- 
tol which throws the mysterious and 
terrifying fire into its face. Holmes 
always counted upon this fierce but in- 
effectual rebellion and was never dis- 
appointed ; for Duke was willing to take 
the chance each night, as if he trusted 
that just once he might find his enemy 
unprepared and then—the sensation- 
loving public would have been fully 
satisfied. 

It was some three months before the 
opening of the road season that Holmes 
returned with the lions from a tour on 
the vaudeville circuit, accompanied by 
his bride, a curious, Oriental-looking 
little thing with brown skin and long 
black eyes. I don’t think that she was 
more than seventeen years of age; but 
people of her race develop early, and 
despite her childish face she was physic- 
ally a woman, while her eyes seemed to 
hold more knowledge than is ever 
given to most of us to acquire. 

Jim had very little to say about her, 
save that she had followed our calling 
in many lands; for she had been one of 
the dancing girls with a company of 
Egyptian jugglers, and he met her on 
the vaudeville circuit. The girl, too, 
was uncommunicative, but she loved 
him; and I who write this know, for 
before that awful night when a bit of 
chafed rope banished me forever from 
the trapeze and made me a widow I, 
too, loved; and having known it I can- 
not be deceived by counterfeit. 

Strangely enough, she never seemed 
to fear for him when he was rehears- 
ing, but stood close to the bars watch- 
ing his every movement, her great eyes 
flashing with the excitement of it; but 
she apparently never for a moment 
doubted his complete control over the 
great brutes which he tormented until 
they momentarily forgot their fear of 
him. 

Holmes, too, loved her as much as it 
was in his power to love any one; loved 
her for her great beauty and that she 
admired his strength and bravado, for 
he was, above all, conceited. 





That loving her he should have 
thought to let her join him in his dan- 
gerous calling may seem strange to 
those who do not know the world of 
sawdust and canvas; but with us it is 
only natural that husband and wife 
should work together. Space is valu- 
able on circus-trains, and its limita- 
tions prohibit idle camp-followers. <A 
wife who is not a performer cannot 
travel with her husband and, in spite 
of the glowing statements of disregard 
of expense which the press-agent is- 
sues, the wage of those who twice daily 
risk their lives is not so great that the 
expenses of a separate home are easily 
met. 

Mr. Barnum’s objections were read- 
ily overcome when Holmes assured him 
that his wife had been reared in the 
business ; in fact, I doubt if he had ever 
seen her, and he assuredly did not rec- 
ognize what a tiny thing she was. 

It was none of my business, and I 
knew little of it until the accident hap- 
pened which ended her career before it 
was well begun. Designs were made 
for the great posters announcing “The 
First Appearance in America of La 
Belle Leotta, Queen of the Lions’; but 
those placards were never printed; for 
“La Belle Leotta” was taken from the 
cage a mangled and disfigured little 
bundle of unconsciousness before the 
bill-posters started out. 

Just how or why it happened I never 
knew: but it seemed to be the opinion 
of the other trainers that it was entirely 
due to Holmes’ overconfidence in ta- 
king her in with the lions which none 
but himself could control; and that the 
final catastrophe was due to inexcusa- 
ble carelessness on his part. All agreed 
that the girl herself was blameless and 
that never for a moment had she shown 
fear; but accidents are common in the 
menagerie, and in the stress of prepara- 
tion for the road the whole affair was 
soon forgotten by the rest of us. 

Leotta was taken to the hospital, and 
Jim continued to exercise the lions, in- 
creasing his brutality until his act came 
to be a continuous fight from the mo- 
ment he entered the cage until the great 
barred door clanged after his exit. It 
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SHE NEVER SEEMED TO FEAR FOR HIM WHEN HE WAS REHEARSING, BUT STOOD CLOSE TO» 
THE BARS WATCHING HIS EVERY MOVEMENT 
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was whispered that he was drinking, 
too; but no one saw him the worse for 
liquor and, if he was, it served only to 
increase his wonted surliness. 

It was a month later that I came to 
know Leotta well, for when she left 
the hospital Mr. Barnum himself 
brought her to me as an extra hand. 

“TI reckon this youngster will be bet- 
ter off sewing on spangles than training 
lions,” he said, with a twinkle in his 
shrewd, kindly eyes. “I can’t afford to 
pamper the brutes’ appetites with such 
dainty morsels, so keep her out of mis- 
chief and arrange to take her as one of 
your road crew.” 

We of the circus with its great hippo- 
drome get to know the people of many 
lands; but none of the dark-skinned 
races had ever appealed to me until I 
met Leotta. Her childish beauty was, 
alas, marred by the great red weal 
across one cheek, standing out from the 
delicate olive skin; but the long dark 
eyes had escaped injury, and they 
looked at me with an appeal which 
went straight to my heart. Never had 
a more inexperienced seamstress been 
assigned to me; but never one more 
anxious to learn and with fingers better 
adapted to the work; so that in an 
hour her long, pretty hands were flying 
over the gauze which was to adorn a 
bareback rider, while in English with 
a queer little accent she told me of her 
life. 

Egyptian she was, as Holmes had 
told us, pure of blood and proud of it; 
but while she prattled on I wondered 
more and more how so delicate and re- 
fined a little body had ever learned to 
love a coarse brute like Jim, with noth- 
ing but an animal beauty and reckless 
daredeviltry to recommend him. Love 
him she did, however —so strange a 
thing is woman. But during the next 
few weeks I saw that love die or be 
transformed into something akin to ha- 
tred; and watching his cruelty to her I 
grew to share, in a measure, her feeling. 

Leotta would willingly have returned 
to the training, but Mr. Barnum, recog- 
nizing her unfitness, forbade it. A seri- 
ous accident at the outset is fatal to the 
future development of a trainer, and 
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he knew that she had lost forever that 


indefinable something known — as 
“nerve.” 3ut Holmes, angered the 


more because in his heart he knew that 
he was responsible for the accident and 
irritated by the injury to the girl's 
beauty, taunted her even as he teased 
his lions—his tongue as cruel as his 
whip. 

“La Belle Leotta!” he would exclaim 
when he swaggered into the sewing- 
room and looked at her contemptuously. 
“That hardly fits you now with your 
scarred face. What’s the matter with 
you that you can’t learn to do a turn, 
instead of growing to be a round-shoul- 
dered old woman at this paltry work. 
You needn’t be afraid of getting your 
beauty spoiled—that’s done for now; 
but Jim Holmes isn’t going to be tied 
to a sewing-girl’s apron-strings.”’ 

I always promptly turned him out, 
for my authority there was supreme; 
but his ingenuity in finding pretexts to 
visit us was devilish, and before I could 
interfere the harm was done. Leotta 
never interrupted her work or replied; 
but her face would grow ashen under 
his taunts, the great weal would stand 
out like fire, and in the depths of the 
long black eyes something smoldered 
which might have given even Holmes 
food for thought had he seen it. 

Day after day this went on until I 
threatened to complain to Mr. Barnum: 
but Holmes only laughed and told me 
that he had plenty of opportunity when 
she was out from under my protection 
to remind her that she was but a useless 
encumbrance to a handsome man. 

Perhaps it was that which made me 
watch her after our work hours were 
over, and greatly to my surprise I 
found that she spent every possible mo- 
ment before Duke’s cage. The great 
brute, which had injured her, at first 
looked at her indifferently, with that su- 
preme contempt with which the caged 
animal regards the humans on the other 
side of the bars; but Leotta talked to 
him in a language I could not under- 
stand until he would turn and look at 
her fixedly, and it seemed to me that he 
watched and followed her with wise. 
comprehending eyes when she left him. 
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It was uncanny, but I knew the bond 
of sympathy which united them, and in 
my heart I almost regretted their mu- 
tual helplessness against the brute who 
tyrannized over both of them. 

Leotta never voiced complaint to me, 
but day by day I saw the change in 
her ; the small dark face losing its child- 
ish expression and the long black eyes 
seeming to grow larger and more in- 
scrutable, while a dull fire slumbered in 
their depths. Holmes had discontinued 
his visits to the sewing-room, but each 
morning when the girl reported for 
work I knew that she came from a liv- 
ing hell. 

I saw the man only rarely, for in the 
bustle of those last days I had little 
time for anything save my work; but 
Leotta’s expression and sometimes a 
bruise on her face or upon her beautiful 
arms confirmed the rumors which came 
to me that he was drinking and becom- 
ing Caily more brutal and reckless. 

Holmes had been so long with the 
show that he was not watched as close- 
ly as a more recent employee would 
have been, and from his rehearsals 
nothing but glowing accounts were car- 
ried to headquarters. In fact, so sen- 
sational had his performance become 
that it interfered with the routine; for 
even the old hands, to whom animal 
training was as familiar as their pock- 
ets, dropped their work to gather about 
the great exhibition cage when he en- 
tered it with his lions. 

His act was never twice exactly the 
same, but one feature always formed 
the climax: for, when the other brutes 
had been put through their paces and 
driven to their separate dens, Duke was 
left alone with the trainer, crouched in 
a corner and snarling his defiance. 

Then would come the battle royal, the 
great brute watching the man as a cat 
watches a mouse, ready to spring at the 
slightest opening to pass the sharp- 
pronged rod of iron which Holmes held 
as a fencer holds his foil. Then a 
sharp cut of the whip aroused the lion 
to such fury that he waited for no op- 
portunity, but rushed on his tormentor 
regardless of the sharp prongs, while 
Holmes backed away from him, drop- 
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ping the useless whip and drawing his 
pistol. 

Never could Duke overcome his fear 
of that mysterious fire and the acrid, 
choking smoke of the powder which 
checked his spring in mid-air; and be- 
fore he had recovered from the confu- 
sion Holmes went at him with rod and 
whip, taking advantage of the moment 
of cowardice to drive him to his den. 

And then the man would turn to the 
employees grouped about the cage and 
bow and kiss his hands as if we were 
the audience under the “big top”; but 
no audience recruited from the general 
public would have known the danger 
and appreciated the man’s utter reck- 
lessness as did we. : 

We knew that his safety depended 
upon the measurement of the fraction 
of a second; that a slip, a moment's 
difficulty in drawing the pistol from its 
holster, would cost the trainer his life; 
for once that great brute should reach 
him there could be no rescue. 

And always before the cage at re- 
hearsal stood Leotta, watching every 
movement of beth man and beasts. her 
full lips parted and showing her beau- 
tiful teeth, the dull fire smoldering in 
her dark eyes. Often he would turn 
to fling a mocking word at her, taunt- 
ing her that she had not the courage 
to face the beasts which he controlled 
so easily, and then with a cruel smile 
on his lips administer stern discipline 
to some one of them which had sought 
to take advantage of his momentary 
lack of attention to bring him down. 

After the rehearsal, when Holmes 
had locked each lion safely in its sepa- 
rate den and left them, the girl would 
steal to Duke's cage, talking to him in 
her soft language while the brute licked 
his hurts. As I watched them I thought 
he understood. re 

Even in our stress of work it was 
our daily habit to leave the sewing- 
room for that rehearsal, and from! Leot- 
ta’s manner I could always tell when 
the time for it was approaching. The 
taper fingers would move more ‘slowly 
over the gauze, her eyes ‘would turn 
toward the menagerie building as if 
they pierced the intervening solid walls, 
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and although no sound was audible to 
me I knew that the snarl:ag complaints 
of the disturbed brutes were ringing in 
her ears. 

It was as if she possessed that mys- 
terious power called ‘second sight”; 
for with the constant arrival of new 
performers the time-table was constant- 


ly changed and the rehearsals were held 
at irregular hours, one day in the morn- 
ing, the next perhaps late in the after- 
noon; but never did I know her to be 
mistaken by a minute, and so great was 
my sympathy for her that it was I who 
always suggested that we should go to 
the menagerie. 
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Finally the great day arrived when 
we were once more to start upon our 
season of wandering ; opening, as usual, 
in New York before showing under 
canvas. 

Leotta, of course, was among the as- 
sistants whom I took with me; a not 
inconsiderable number of people, for the 
daily repair-list is a long one and our 
work is never finished. Leotta, in addi- 
tion, acted as dresser to her husband, 
seeing that his properties were ready 
for him and helping him to get into the 
smart uniform covered with gold lace 
which he wore during the performance. 

I saw but little of her during our stay 
in New York, for there the performers 
each selected their own _ boarding- 
places; but that little was enough to 
convince me that things were worse 
rather than better with her. Never 
once did she make complaint, but there 
was that in her face and manner which 
needed no words to explain; and 
Holmes, on the few occasions when I 
saw him, showed all too plainly the ef- 
fects of dissipation. 

Nevertheless, his act did not suffer, 
and it was owing to that more than to 
any other part of the program that our 
Metropolitan season was unusually suc- 
cessful. It was always a_ veritable 
“Gamble with Death,” as the press- 
agent described it, repeated twice a day 
before a gaping audience which won- 
dered each time if Death would not 
prove the winner. But, although 
-Holmes grew every day more reckless, 
he escaped without a scratch. 

Leotta I kept with me as much as 
possible; for at every performance it 
was our duty to be on hand to mend 
hastily the overlooked rents in costumes, 
to sew on a button here or fix a hook- 
and-eye there, while the performers 
were awaiting their calls to enter the 
ring, and busy enough we were. She 
went about her work with deft fingers 
and a cheerful willingness which won 
all hearts; but always when the time 
approached for her to go to her hus- 
band’s dressing-room I could see the 
lines of her face harden and the dull, 
somber glow come to her dark eyes. 

It was on our last night in New 
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York that I missed her from her cus- 
tomary place after he had entered the 
cage, and my heart sank within me 
when I thought what he might have 
left behind him in the dressing-room. 
Always when she went to him I was 
fearful, for the man seemed irrespon- 
sible; so after waiting a long ten min- 
utes I left my work to my assistants 
and went in search of her. 

In the middle of the dressing-room 
stood Leotta, and when I spoke to her 
my words fell on deaf ears and the 
great eyes looked at me without seeing 
me. The small, beautiful hands were 
tightly clenched, the face ashen-white 
and distorted with passion; but across 
one cheek, as if it were a companion 
to the scar of the lion’s cruel claw on 
the other, stood out a red weal from 
the whip of the more brutal man! 

The words which she hissed between 
the clenched teeth were unintelligible to 
me, for she spoke in her native tongue ; 
but I should have been stupid indeed 
had I failed to recognize the fierce ha- 
tred which they conveyed. 

The girl was in a trance; but while 
the great arena was still ringing with 
the applause which followed her hus- 
band’s sensational performance I hur- 
ried her away to my own room, and 
pressing her back upon my bed bathed 
her poor disfigured face and tried to ef- 
face the mark of his brutality. That 
mark would fade in time, but having 
seen her as she stood entranced, I knew 
that all eternity would not suffice to 
make her forget. 

The next day we were to open un- 
der canvas across the river, and from 
the stress and excitement of that first 
migration the circus men’s tempers 
were worn to a frazzle. Each had his 
duties, but the smoothness which 
comes of practise later in the season 
had not been attained, and all was in 
such confusion that no one had time to 
notice the telltale mark on Leotta’s 
face. I kept her at my side through- 
out the day; for Holmes was too busy 
with the transfer of his lions to give 
thought to her; but she was even more 
silent than usual and said not one word 
concerning the night before. 
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At supper-time, when the great tents 
were deserted, I missed her; but in- 
stinct told me where to search for her, 
and it was in the menagerie, standing 
in front of Duke’s cage and crooning a 
weird, unintelligible song that I found 
her. 

At least, to me it was unintelligible ; 
but if ever a dumb beast understood hu- 
man speech, then I believe that the lion 
comprehended every word she uttered. 
His yellow eyes were fixed on hers, the 
small ears pricked forward in the 
shaggy mane, and underneath the glossy 
skin of his back and loins the great 
muscles swelled and quivered with ex- 
citement until his body was as tense as 
a spring of tempered steel. 

And I, too, knew the purport of that 
weird chant; for it was such as through 
the ages has roused the fierce blood- 
lust in men, telling them of wrongs to 
be avenged, of insults to be wjped out, 
of tyranny to be overthrown. My own 
blood tingled in my veins as I listened, 
and the effect upon me was so great 
that no thought of giving warning of 
this uncanny alliance between the train- 
er’s victims entered my mind. 

There is a strong esprit de corps 
among us of the circus world, and a tol- 
erance of much which the world at 
large would condemn. I should have 
been considered a meddlesome busybody 
by every one concerned had I carried 
the tale of Holmes’ brutality to head- 
quarters, so I was true to our code, ex- 
cept as I gave the girl my sympathy and 
unobtrusively tried to make her life 
easier. 

But, notwithstanding this, my anxiety 
that night led me to violate the most 
sacred of the traditions of tent-dwellers, 
which makes the canvas wall as inviola- 
ble as a fabric of stone. 

Yes, I played the eavesdropper; for 
when Holmes brutally summoned the 
girl to aid him at his toilet I followed 
them, and hiding outside in the dark- 
ness I listened. It was the unpardon- 
able sin among us which I committed ; 
but something in Holmes’ face and man- 
ner had told me that he was in an even 
uglier mood than usual. 

Once hidden there, I would have 





given much to be away again, for the 
language which came through that wall 
of canvas was such as I had never 
heard, and my life had been passed in 
no gentle surroundings. Vile curses, 
taunts which would have penetrated the 
thickest of skins, and insults such as I 
did not think a tongue could utter, he 
heaped upon that poor young girl; but 
never a word of reply did she make. I 
think that her very silence and his in- 
ability to rouse her irritated him and 
made him worse; for had she answered 
he would have taken cruel pleasure in 
administering punishment, even as he 
did to his lions. 

Finally his dressing was completed, 
just as the call-boy came to summon 
him, and I could see his shadow sil- 
houetted on the tent as he took a last 
survey of his cruel, handsome face in 
the small glass. 

“Hurry, you useless,  sniveling, 
scarred-faced little cat!” he exclaimed 
brutally. “My training-rod and whip; 
and, blast you, where’s my shooter? 
Aye, it’s well for you you found it, for 
even Jim Holmes doesn’t go into the 
lion’s cage without that! And _ here’s 
something to make you remember never 
to mislay it again!” 

The shadow as of a snake quivered 
for a moment on the canvas, and then 
the sickening swish of the great train- 
er’s whip came to my ears, followed by 
a sharp, half-stifled cry of pain. 

My own self-restraint had snapped 
with the blow, and I sprang for the en-- 
trance of the tent, only to be pushed 
roughly aside by Holmes in his hurried 
exit. 

Beside the rude dressing-table stood 
Leotta, the red mark of the whip-lash 
like a ring of fire on the olive skin of 
her neck; but there were no tears in the 
great eyes which met mine. They 
flashed with triumph, and a laugh which 
conveyed no suggestion of mirth came 
from her lips. 

“You heard—you saw!) she ex- 
claimed, stepping back as I held out my 
arms to her. “No! Waste no sympa- 
thy on one who lets a cur like that beat 
her; but wait until I have earned the 
right to laugh at him. I loved that man, 
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and had he been worthy of such a love 
as no other could have ever given to 
him I would have bare-handed faced 
his fiercest lion to serve him; but now 
I hate him as only we women of the 
East can hate. You are of colder blood, 
you do not know what we can do for 
vengeance. But wait and you shall 
see!” 

I tried to take her in my arms to calm 
her, but she repulsed me with greater 
strength than I believed such a small 
body could possess, and drawing from 
her bosom a chamois bag, such as wom- 
en wear to safeguard their jewels, she 
held it above her head. 

“Here is my vengeance!” she ex- 
claimed passionately. “This is what 
shall bring the brute so low that he 
shall never again raise his hand to a 
woman. But come, and you who have 
known my degradation shall witness my 
triumph !” 

Her long slender hand grasped my 
wrist in a grip of steel, and that tiny 
woman dragged me between the dress- 
ing-tents, among the strange medley of 
men and animals assembled for the hip- 
podrome which followed Holmes’ per- 
formance, to the entrance of the great 
tent. 

He was just entering the exhibition 
cage into which he had already driven 
the animals, and with ready whip en- 
forcing his curt orders, he made each 
take its place upon its proper wooden 
pedestal. Evervthing went like clock- 
work; for the slightest disobedience was 
met with instant punishment, and with 
sharp commands he put them through 
their regular tricks. They rode on each 
other’s backs about the cage, formed 
pyramids, played leap-frog like a lot of 
schoolboys, and jumped through hoops 
as meekly as any trained dog; every 
movement was directed by that man 
who walked so fearlessly among them, 
avoiding only the corner where Duke 
sat in sullen majesty impatiently wait- 
ing his part, which terminated the de- 
grading spectacle. 

From all that vast audience there was 
not a sound; for so skilfully had the 
press-agent worked the advertising that 
they were convinced of the reality of 
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the danger ; and with bated breath they 
watched for the fatal slip or moment of 
forgetfulness which would inevitably 
lead to a tragedy. 

My wrist was still in Leotta’s grasp, 
which was so strong that it hurt me; 
but when I turned to speak to her I 
knew that remonstrance would be use- 
less, for she was again in that uncanny 
trance. Her lips were moving, and 
from them came, just a shade above a 
whisper, the same weird croon I had 
heard her sing to the lion, while her 
eyes were fixed, not on the man, but on 
those of the brute which crouched in 
the corner. 

I knew that a tragedy impended and 
I would have screamed to ‘Holmes to 
leave the cage; but the grasp of that 
small hand on my wrist seemed to 
paralyze me, and in silence I waited for 
the end. 

The ordinary performance was over 
and Holmes was driving the lions back 
to their dens, while Duke crouched in 
the corner, hatred shining from his yel- 
low eyes and every muscle as tense as a 
stretched whip-cord. Holmes faced him 
and gave him the usual command to re- 
tire, which was greeted only by the in- 
evitable growl of defiance. 

Then for a moment they eyed each 
other, and in the tense silence the croon 


- from Leotta’s lips floating across the 


great arena must have reached the 
sharp ears of the lion. 

My own dry lips were moving, mum- 
bling a prayer, I think; for though I 
knew not why this night should bring 
the tragedy which had been so often es- 
caped,,I felt that the man was about to 
die. 
The sharp crack of the whip was the 
signal for the real combat, the lion ma- 
king a short spring which was met and 
checked by the cruel prong between his 
jaws; but it only gave him pause to pre- 
pare for a mightier spring. The use- 
less whip dropped to the floor and in 
the trainer’s hand appeared the ever- 
ready pistol, presented full and steady 
at the lion’s face as the huge, tawny 
body hurled through the air. 

And then—when the audience ex- 
pected the sharp report which would 
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check that spring—there came but a 
feeble click, and for an instant I saw 
on the face of Holmes what no man 
had ever seen there before; for before 
death came fear. 

The savage roar of the beast was 
drowned by the cries of terror from the 
panic-stricken audience; but even as the 
great paws landed on the trainer’s 
shoulders, bearing him to the floor, I 
was conscious of one cry above all else, 
the shrill pzan of victory from the girl 
beside me. 

The grip on my arm relaxed, and she 
fell an unconscious heap at my feet ; but 
while the other employees were en- 
gaged in quieting the panic-stricken 
spectators and rescuing what had once 
been a man from the infuriated lion, I 
bent over her and loosening her dress 


slipped the small chamois bag into my 
pocket. 

Leotta never spoke again. The life of 
the great circus was not interrupted, but 
two days later I was one of the small 
number who followed the two grim 
hearses to the cemetery. 

“It only shows how overconfidence 
begets carelessness,” said one of the old 
employees when we were returning 
from that sad journey. “I picked up 
Jim’s gun after the row was over, and 
found that it wasn’t even loaded.” 

I held my peace, but when I returned 
to my room I ventured for the first time 
to open the chamois bag, and when I 
shook it there fell on the table before 
me the six blank-cartridges which the 
hand of hatred had withdrawn from the 
trainer’s pistol. 








City Prisoned 


LONG once more for the fields of green, 
I long for the hills of blue, 

For the purling river that flows between, 
With its ever-changing hue. 

I long for the shade of the pine-clad glade, 
For the woodland, cool and sweet, 

And my heart grows faint with the human taint 
Of the city’s teeming street. 


No more I hear the song of birds, 
The tree-tops in the breeze, 

(But, oh, the city’s ceaseless words 
That buzz ‘like swarming bees!) 
No nfore I feel the meadow’s breath 
Blow clean against my cheek, 
But scent, in fear, the noisome death 

That rides the gutter’s reek! 


O heart of my heart, be true to me, 
Be true to the hills of blue, 

To the fields of green with the distant sheen 
Of water in the view; 

Be true to the ways of the dear, past days, 
To the dreams and hopes of old, 

And turn me aside from the city’s pride, 
And the gods of Self and Gold! 


Vivian M. MosEs. 














T last that woman made Cap’n 
Aaron Sproul uncomfortable. 
This was the fourth day of it, 
and he didn’t understand what she was 
driving at. 

A self-conscious man might have sus- 
pected that she was trying to flirt. But 
Cap’n Sproul was not self-conscious, 
nor was he of a flirtatious disposition. 
The woman annoyed him. He sat with 
the window of the town office open so 
that he could get what little summer 
breeze there was going. He didn’t pro- 
pose to hide himself because a youngish 
woman sat opposite in an upper window 
and waved her hand at him and beck- 
ened and seemed to be entreating some- 
thing. 

This upper window was in what had 
once been the Scotaze tavern. The dis- 
affection and precipitate defection of 
Landlord Ferd Parrott had thrown the 
property upon the market, and it had 
been bought in by a stranger who called 
himself Professor Diamond and _ said 
that he had invented the Teleautopathic 
Triumph Over Disease, whatever that 
might be. Cap’n Sproul, who had held 


a mortgage on the tavern property and 
who transferred to the professor the 
real estate for the face of the mortgage, 
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He had got 
his money out, and he hoped the profes- 
sor would do well. 

The professor seemed to be running 
some sort of a sanitarium. 

He did not make any appeal to local 


didn’t care what it meant. 


If he advertised he adver- 
tised far away. He secured patients in 
some manner. They came by train— 
folks who limped, folks who were caved 
in or humped up. Once inside the doors 
of Professor Diamond’s establishment, 
these folks appeared to be attending 
strictly to the business of getting well. 
At all events, they did not poke their 
noses outside. 

The woman in the upper window 
seemed to differ from the rest, if the 
cap’n was any judge of signs. She 
showed desire to get in touch with out- 
side affairs—that is to say, the one es- 
pecial outside affair represented by. 
Cap’n Aaron Sproul, first selectman of 
Scotaze. 

But Cap’n Sproul merely sat there on 
that bright summer day and glowered 
across at her. Being especially annoyed 
by a motion that looked like throwing a 
kiss, he turned his back on the window 
and began to straighten out the papers 
on his table. But he had flushed at the 


sufferers. 
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suspicion that she was making bold with 
him, the back of his neck felt hot, and 
in a little while he was constrained to 
steal another glance at her. She 
clasped her fingers in appeal. Then she 
beckoned eagerly—it was unmistakably 
beckoning. 

Cap’n Sproul flapped a curt and cau- 
tious hail to her; the situation seemed 
to demand that much concession to a 
lady. He hadn’t any idea of exhibiting 
gallantry, it was only courteous recog- 
nition. A voice behind him uttered a 
queer sound, half cluck of astonishment, 
half chuckle of amusement. 

The cap’n snapped around guiltily. 
Constable Zeburee Nute had _ tiptoed 
in. He winked with a maddening air 
of sharing in and shielding a secret. 

“T want ye should excuse me, cap’n,” 
he drawled, maliciously humorous. “But 
it took me some time to find out she 
was wavin’ to you.” 

“She ain’t,” blurted Cap’n Sproul in- 
dignantly. 

“Oh, yes, she is! I sat there on the 
porch and waved back at her, thinkin’ 
it was me she was wavin’ at. But I 
never got a rise. She didn’t notice I 
was on the line. All is, if I was in your 
place I wouldn’t let her be quite so open 
and public about it.” Mr. Nute was 
distinctly patronizing. ““Somebody 
might catch on that ain’t so safe as I 
be.” 

For a moment of silence rage gripped 
the cap’n’s larynx; the fires of resent- 
ment at suspicions damnably unjust 
flamed in his snapping eyes. But for 
the first time in their long association, 
Constable Nute braved this rising storm 
with serenity. He came up to the ta- 
ble, bland and mysterious. He stood 
and grinned down on the tyrant who 
had so often humiliated him. 

“You needn’t be a mite afraid of me, 
cap’n,” he said. He stooped so as to 
bring the woman at the window into 
view, squinted his eyes and took com- 
prehensive survey of her. “These city 
high-faluters know how to strike high 
when they strike. I reckon that you 
that’s been around the world so much 
knows how to make up to ’em and sg 
The cap’n’s countenance revealed how 
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he wanted to reply to this evil insinua- 
tion. But Mr. Nute at that juncture 
was too dangerous an explosive to be 
handled as Cap’n Sproul would have 
liked to handle him. A flash of chiding 
memory suggested to Cap’n Sproul that 
the long list of Constable Nute’s grudges 
had not been canceled. Prudence was 
a bitter pill, but prudence must be rolled 
across the tongue. 

“Nute, I don’t have any more idea of 
who that woman is than I do who is 
carryin’ the best line of groceries in the 
Feejee Islands. Nor I don’t want to 
know.” 

“You was wavin’ to her pretty socia- 
ble,” insisted the constable. ‘She was 
wavin’ to you. Lawdamighty, I ain’t 
blamin’ you, cap! All I say is, you’d 
better be slyer.” 

In the past the first selectman of 
Scotaze had occasionally felt almost ir- 
resistible impulses to smash Constable 
Nute, but he had never felt any such 
desire for slaughter as flamed in him 
now. He realized that by temporizing 
he was putting himself more absolutely 
in the clutches of this village gossip and 
meddler. 

If the affair had been anything but 
this foolishness he would have defied 
the constable’s malice. But Cap’n 
Sproul was ashamed with the shame of 
a man who cannot endure the taunt that 
he is silly. Mr. Nute had caught him 
at a silly moment, and there was no de- 
nying the fact. It was the sense of that 
which made him weak now before this 
satirical witness of his silliness. 

“Do you have any idea who that 
woman is?” asked Cap’n Sproul feebly, 
not daring to glance around in her di- 
rection. 

“No, but I'll find out for you, and 
glad to,” replied the constable, prompt 
with the spirit of the go-between who 
is seeking his own advantage. The 
cap’n gritted his teeth at the implication 
of the thing. “City women don’t reelize 
how careful you have to be in these 
country towns,” added Mr. Nute. “Of 


‘course in high socieety in the city north- 


in’ is thought of flirtin’. But here it’s 
different. You’d ought to tell her to 
be slyer.” 
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“T don’t want to tell her anything ex- 
cept to stop her rambastigoed nonsunct: 
up in that winder.” 

“You and me agrees,” stated Mr. 
Nute. “It’s too open.” 

“I'm married, settled, I ain’t looked 
her way, I ain’t wanted to look her way, 
I don’t want her to look my way, and if 
you think anything different, Nute, 
there’s something the matter with your 
mind. If you saw anything it was all 
a mistake.” 

Mr. Nute winked. “Mistake it was!” 
he agreed. ‘You'll find me all safe, 
cap.” 

“T want word got to her to stop it.” 

“Write her a letter and I'll take it 
Mr. Nute was solicitously confidential. 

“Not by a jeehookered sight!” The 
cap’n backed away, as from a trap. 

“Then I'll get word to her to stop it 
if I have to make a runnin’ jump right 
into that winder,” declared Mr. Nute 
bravely. “Of course she don’t reelize 
how you're fixed here. Knowin’ you 
off somewhere when you was roamin’ 
round the world all so free and gay 
was one thing; keepin’ it up right here 
in the face and eyes of the people where 
you're first s’lectman and married and 
settled ain’t accordin’ to the biskit cut- 
ter.” As Constable Nute evolved this 
little romance with sage delight in his 
acuteness, the cap’n bent baleful and 
blistering gaze on him. “Of course 
she’s good-lookin’ and prob’ly ain’t ever 
ceased to love and admire and all that, 
but she’s got to use some common 
sense, and if things come round right 
later when it can be arranged so that 
you-——”’ 

“What are you tryin’ to do—rig a 
date for me?” demanded the cap’n ire- 
fully. “T tell ye, I never saw that wom- 
an before in my life! I don’t want to 
see her. I just want her to stop lally- 
gaggin’, that’s all.” 

“That’s a good story to stick to,” af- 
firmed the constable. “I'll help you 
stick to it. I’ll make her stop pesterin’ 
you. There may have to be promises 
made, but I'll use good judgment. 
You'll find me all safe.” 

Common sense told the cap’n that he 
ought to discharge this officious volun- 
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teer ; but fear of what Mr. Nute would 
do as a gossiping free-lance held his 
tongue. 

“Yes, I'll stop her,” repeated the con- 
stable. With apparent irrelevance he 
inquired: “Don’t you think ten per cent. 
is almighty high interest for me to pay 
on a first morgidge, cap’n?” 

The cap’n admitted that it was. 

“Well, it’s what old Bassett is askin’ 
me. He makes me renew every year, 
and charges me for new p2p?rs and a 
bonus that brings the rate up to ten 
per cent. What seems to me is thar I 
ought to get money for six. Don't 
you?” 

Cap’n Sproul had to admit that. And 
he began to understand that the con- 
stable’s question was not as irrelevant 
as it seemed. 

“T’m glad to find one man that’s got 
money that thinks ten per cent. is too 
high,” vouchsafed Mr. Nute. “I reckon 
you think six per cent. is about the right 
figger.” 

The first selectman admitted that, too. 

“Well,” said Mr. Nute, drawing a 
long breath, “bein’ as I want to get shet 
of old Bassett I don’t see any reason 
why you shouldn’t be willing to take up 
the morgidge and let me have it at 
six.” 

It seemed that Cap’n Sproul could not 
think of any good reason just then why 
Mr. Nute should not be accommodated. 
At least, he voiced no reason, after fur- 
tively studying the constable’s eager 
countenance. 

“Oh, you needn’t worry about me a 
mite,” stated Mr. Nute, returning to 
the previous question. “I'll fix her. My 
interest-day is comin’ Wednesday of 
next week. It bein’ known that you’ve 
got ready money to handle things of the 
kind I don’t s’pose it would put you 
out any to let me have it that day, 
would it?” 

Cap’n Sproul assented, without dis- 
playing the usual interest of the capital- 
ist in an investment. 

Now Constable Nute showed the zeal- 
ous alacrity of the man who proposes 
to earn his wage. The cap’n evidently 
had something on his mind in the way 
of restraining counsel, but Mr. Nute 
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bolted out of the office and hustled 
across the street. A cautious glance 
showed that the woman had retired 
from the window. 

Cap’n Sproul lighted his pipe, thin’- 
ing that a whiff might give him calm 
and courage. He wondered how he al- 
lowed himself to be pulled inte this 
mess, trying to pick out the particular 
place where he should have put his foot 
down solid. In the midst of his phi- 
losophizing on the dangers that spring 
up around innocent men in this wicked 
world, his friend Hiram Look came in, 
cheery with the optimism of the sun- 
shine and the summer. 

“You don’t look as though you were 
enjoyin’ the comforts of religion and 
good vittles,” remarked that astute ob- 
server. 

The cap’n, feeling the need of a com- 
forter and adviser, briefly and wrath- 
fully stated his troubles. 

“Is she a good-looker?” inquired 
Hiram, hastening to the window and 
putting his head out. 

“Don’t go to stirring her up again 
that way,” protested his friend. “She’s 
just got quiet after a spell of it.” 

As though understanding that she 
was summoned, the woman appeared at 
the opposite window, and Hiram gave 
her a’ hand salute, and when she smiled 
he took off his plug hat in gallant fash- 
ion. 

“Here, you stop that!” gasped the 
cap’n. 

Hiram turned a good-humored smile 
on him. “Now, don’t get jealous! I 
won't try to cut you out. Say, she’s 
style! But you ought to arrange some- 
thing different from this winder, busi- 
ness. People will be catchin’ on.” 

“Look-a-here,” roared the cap’n, “I’ve 
stood all this I’m a-goin’ to, friend or no 
friend, blackmailin’ or no blackmailin’. 
You needn’t go to classin’ me in with 
your circus kind of moral characters 
that you’ve been used to associatin’ with. 
I’m a square man, and I want to be 
used square. I ought to have ham- 
strung that pioogled son of a seco when 
he started to go across there. He’s a 


nice kind of a pilot to take aboard in 
shoal-water, the way she’s headin’ now. 
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IT don’t know what’s got into me to- 
day. I seem to be losin’ my grip.” 

“Gettin’ a woman on the brain is bad 
business for clear thinkers,” suggested 
Hiram wickedly. 

The cap’n might have resented that 
insult in a way that would have broken 
a friendship, but at that juncture Con- 
stable Nute entered with visage of por- 
tent and without breath. 

“I’ve give it a lookin’ over,” he 
gasped. “I had to show my badge and 
use your name for authority”—the cap’n 
groaned—‘“and the perfesser knuckled. 
There don’t seem to be much head nor 
tail to the place. Whilst I was there 
they was goin’ through some kind of 
a rigmarole with a foreign name to it.” 

“What were they doin’?” demanded 
the old showman. “I know most of the 
fakes. Wonder if he’s got a new one.” 

“They let me right up-stairs, because 
I said I was bound to come, bein’ a 
constable and ordered by the s’lect- 
man,” narrated Mr. Nute. “Perfesser 
was walkin’ up and down the hallway 
with his arms folded, like old Lord Gull 
on parade. Sick critters all had their 
doors open, and each one was kneelin’ 
down and lookin’ steady at the knob on 
one of them old-fashioned bedsteads. 
They had tumblers of water in their 
hands. They’d take a sup, and then 
they'd all sing out in chorus: ‘I will 
be strong.’ ‘Nother sup. ‘I will be 
well,’ they’d holler. Sup, ag’in. Then, 
‘I will be happy.’ Then all over once 
more, and the perfesser yappin’ at ’em 
to pipe up louder. Cur’is place, I cal’- 
late, that is acrost there. Asses’ milk 
made into pills and dissolved in them 
tumblers of water. That’s what she told 
me! I see her all right, and talked to 
her when the perfesser’s back was 
turned. I tell you, I’m safe, cap, when 
it comes to errands.” 

“Meanin’ by ‘she’ the good-looker in 
the winder,” suggested Hiram, with 
interest. 

“One and the same,” affirmed Con- 
stable Nute. “And she said——” 

“T don’t give a tinker’s hoot in a hot 
kittle what she said,” barked the cap’n. 
“What I want to know is, did you tell 
her that if she didn’t stop makin’ mon- 
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key-doodle motions over acrost here to 
me that I’d—I’d pe 

“Well, what?” inquired Mr. Nute se- 
verely, seeing that the cap’n hesitated. 
“You didn’t give off no ultomatum. You 
didn’t say what you’d do. You didn’t 





give out orders, did you, that I was to 
use language to a lady that it wasn’t 
right to use to a lady?” 
“T said I wanted her to stop monkey- 
doodlin’,” insisted the cap’n. 
“In-zackly,” said Mr. Nute, with em- 
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was passed to me that you know what 
mystery is, and hint was given that 
you’d take holt of mystery and handle 
it so as to keep it snug and tidy. It 
bein’ a time for quick action, I said that 
you would. I took it on myself to say 
that you was interested, that bein’ the 
best way to calm a lady who is excited 
and gettin’ ready to have hysterics— 
and time pressin’. Otherwise, lady not 
havin’ promise might go to slattin’ mys- 
tery out of window like a dish-rag. I 





The first selectman interrupted Hiram’s reassuring grimaccs by grabbing that gentleman by the coat-tails 
and jerking him away from the window. 


phasis. “But things has to be put be- 
fore a lady smooth, polite, genteel, and 
accordin’ to Hoyle—seein’ that you're 
first selectman and representin’ the 
manhood of the town, and she’s a lady 
from away, expecting to be treated as 
a lady should be. And not only all them 
things to think of, but time was limited. 
I done what the case seemed to call 
for.” 

The cap’n was blinking at him sus- 
piciously. 

“There’s a mystery about her,” con- 
tinued Mr. Nute gravely. “I got to 
know that much, though northin’ was 
said as to just what mystery was. Word 


reckon I done a good job,” said the 
constable with a sigh, allowing himself 
a crumb of indorsement. 

With mounting wrath the cap’n gazed 
upon the smug countenance of the re- 
turned emissary; with resentful choler 
glared into his friend Hiram’s little 
eyes where curiosity sparkled. 

“Letter containin’ instructions and so 
forth will be dropped into your hat from 
winder to-night at nine-thirty, it being 
agreed by me as your agent that you 
will be there in person—in the words of 
the poet, ‘No others need apply.’ Far 
be it from me to pry into your mystery, 
Cap'n Sproul. You hold your hat and 
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she will do the rest, and the world will 
sleep and never know.” 

Constable Nute’s thoughts were 
plainly flavored by romance and were 
becoming saturated with the poetry of 
the thing. 

“I might as well find out all you’ve 
arranged to have me do,” said the cap’n 
in a tone whose timbre sugested a rat- 
tail file eating into the edge of sheet- 
iron. ‘Was it hinted that from nine to 
half-past I’d give her a serenade con- 
cert of five numbers, singin’ high tenor 
to a guitar? So long as you're arran- 
gin’ this programmy I hope you’ve made 
it a good one and ain’t left out northin’ 
that would make it genteel.” 

“T’ve just made it sly, snug and safe,” 
protested the emissary. 

“No band music nor torchlight per- 
cession ?” 

“I know when a man’s gettin’ sar- 
castic,” growled Mr. Nute reproachful- 


“You’ve got to see it out, now it’s 
gone so far,” put in Hiram. “If you 
wasn’t intendin’ to back Nute up and 
take responsibility you hadn’t ought to 
have sent him across there.” 

He went to the window again and put 
his head out. 

“She’s there waitin’,” he advised in 
a husky whisper over his shoulder. 

“T told her you’d wave her a signal 
it was all right,” said Constable Nute. 
“She’s expectin’ it.” 

The first selectman interrupted Hi- 
ram’s reassuring grimaces by grabbing 
that gentleman by the coat-tails and 
jerking him away from the window. 
Then he shook both fists at the woman 
opposite and slammed down the sash. 
The same fiendish look he had bent on 
her he now directed on his advisers. 

He didn’t trust himself to utter what 
was in his heart to say to them. The 
thing did not seem to present any sen- 
sible angle of attack. He kicked over 
a chair, stamped out into the sunshine, 
and went home. 

“You’re into this thing farther’n I 
be,” remarked Hiram when he was 
alone with the constable. “You say 
there ain’t any doubt about it’s bein’ a 
mystery.” 


“It’s a mystery,” affirmed Mr. Nute; 

“prob’ly a bigger mystery than you and 
me reelize. I’m beginnin’ to see that 
it’s bigger’n what I thought at first. If 
it wa’n’t he wouldn’t lie so to cover it 
up.” 
“He ain’t ever been so open with me 
as I have with him,” complained the old 
showman. “Of course I don’t want to 
pry into a man’s private business, but I 
know well enough he’s been keepin’ 
things from me. I ain’t ever been close- 
mouthed with him. Men like him and 
me that banged round the world till we 
was middle-aged before marryin’ and 
settlin’ down has had things happen— 
there ain’t no glossin’ that over. I’ve 
told him mine—not braggin’, but just 
friendlylike—and he ain’t ever told me 
his. A fair swap is my principle of 
gettin’ along.” 

“A fair swap is best,” agreed Mr. 
Nute. “There’s never any tellin’ when 
these tetchy and biff-bang fellers like 
him is goin’ tc “v off to a tangent. If 
he knows thngs about you and you 
don’t know things about him, and some- 
thing comes up between you, like what 
happens to the best of friends, then he’s 
got a club and you ain’t got so much as 
a sliver.” Mr. Nute’s artful suggestion 
took effect promptly. 

“By the wall-eyed hyena, I’ll make 
him open his old chops on this thing,” 
declared the showman. “I’m willin’ to 
help and to hide, but I want a man to 
show a little confidence in me. I'll 
make him own up. I ain’t afraid of 
him.” 

“You're the only man in this town 
that he can’t come it over when he sets 
out,” declared the provocative Consta- 
ble Nute. ‘And it won’t be jest a case 
of stickin’ your nose into his business. 
If things is as you say it’s high time 
you was havin’ a swap with him for 
your protection, and that makes this 
thing pretty much your own business.” 

Hiram departed with manifest and 
definite resolve that this was so. 

In the early dusk of that evening he 
rapped at Cap’n Aaron Sproul’s front 
door. The cap’n opened to him, slippers 
and shirt-sleeves proclaiming settled do- 
mesticity for that evening. 
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“Come in,” invited Cap’n Sproul un- 
amiably. 

“No, you come out,” said Hiram, with 
a resoluteness that was grim. “I’ve 
got something to say to you, and it ain’t 
anything that will make a family circle 
proud and pleased to listen to.” 

The cap’n pulled the door half to be- 
hind him and took his pipe from his 
mouth. “Look-a-here,” he grated, “if 
you’ve come here to hammer out any 
more drum solos on that devilish, in- 
fernal, empty foolishness about j 

“Hold on,” hissed the other, “lyin’ 
between friends has got to have a stop 
put to it. I ain’t no ten-year-old!” 

“T’ve sailed my life square-rigged,” 
blustered the cap’n. “There ain’t been 
no circus-canvas to me. I know what 
you’ve been and -” 

“There you go!” yapped the show- 
man. “That’s just what I knew you'd 
do. You’ve been and wormed things 
out of me, and now you're goin’ to use 
’em. It’s just what I’ve been afraid of. 
But I’m just as smart as you are! You 
come along with me.” 

The cap’n was about to withdraw and 
shut the door, but Hiram was desperate 
and fearless. He clung to his friend. 
“You and me won’t have no trouble if 
you show a square disposition, Aaron. 
But now is the time for you to show it. 
You come with me. This ain’t no place 
to talk. Neither you nor me wants to 
see the motto ‘God Bless Our Home’ go 
to spontaneously combustin’. But when 
I’m hot you’ve got to handle me right. 
You get your boots on and come along. 
If you don’t you'll be sorry.” 

Cap’n Sproul did not feel the force 
of the logic, but he did appreciate the 
power of circumstance. This despised 
affair seemed to have the tentacles of 
an octopus. They were creeping about 
him. His impulse to slash loose was 
maddeningly acute. But to argue that 
matter with vociferous Hiram Look on 
the door-step of his home was not the 
play of a man who wanted to keep the 
family gods from being joggled. 

Gray with passion, trembling with 
rage, he got his boots and coat, stam- 
mered a weak excuse to his wondering 
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wife, and trudged away into the dusk 
with Hiram. 

“Now, Aaron,” proceeded his captor, 
“here’s a case where you need a friend 
like me. I’ve been your friend before 
in pinches. But now you’ve gone to 
work and lied to me and made me mad. 
Now be honest with me the same as I 
always have been with you! Who’s the 
woman, and what’s the trouble, and 
what does she want, and what do you 
want done?” 

“T never see her before in’ Gawd’s 
world, don’t know what she is, don’t 
care who she is, and what in the devil 
I’ve ever done or what this is all about 
I donno,” replied the cap’n in sullen 
gloom. He revived a little when he 
added: “I believe I can see one thing 
clear to do. It’s to pick up an ax in 
some dooryard and hunt up that angle- 
worm called Nute and chop him into 
inch pieces.” 

He halted doggedly in the middle of 
the road, and Hiram faced him, a hand 
on his shoulder. 

“A thing like this couldn’t get started 
and go along so far if there wasn’t 
something to it,’”’ he insisted. 

“But there ain’t anything to it. I 
don’t know her, and I don’t know what 
she’s drivin’ at.” 

“Then it’s up to you and me to find 
out. If there’s a mystery goin’ on in 
this town it’s your place, as first select- 
man, to clear it up. And I'll help you 
do it. You can’t ask anything fairer 
from me than that!” 

He pushed the cap’n gently, but the 
cap’n straddled and stood firm. 

“T ain’t goin’ caterwaulin’ under win- 
ders and gettin’ into any mess with that 
woman.” 

“You don’t know her, you say?” This 
insinuatingly. 

“Not from a side of sole-leather !” 

“Then if you don’t know her and 
everything is all right so far as you’re 
concerned, and you ain’t afraid of her, 
and she can’t say anything to harm you, 
why is it you’re afraid to go down there 
and find out what she wants? Now I 
know human nature, Cap’n Aaron. I’ve 
been around enough to know it. If 
you're duckin’ that woman there’s a rea- 
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son for it. You needn’t be friendly and 
tell me the inside unless you’ve got 
enough confidence——” 

“You blasted old gimlet,” roared the 
cap’n, “if I was a good fancy story-tell- 
er I could probably fix up something 
that would suit you. But I'll be cussed 
if I'll entertain you. You go buy a 
dime novel. Now if you can’t sleep 
nights or keep off’n my front door-steps 
until you find out what that female luna- 
tic wants, you come along! You act 
about six years old and weak-minded at 
that. Wipe your nose and come on, ii- 
fant!” 

There was biting sarcasm in the in- 
tonation of the last word. The cap’n 
got away at a gait that set Hiram into 
a lumbering trot. 

“Speakin’ of children,” grumbled the 
old skipper over his shoulder, “when I 
was a young one and hard up for 
amusement my mother she used to keep 
me busy by daubin’ merlasses on my fin- 
gers and givin’ me a feather to pick 
back and forth from one hand to the 
other. This thing reminds me of my 
boyhood days.” ; 

A dim figure advanced upon them 
when they entered the outskirts of the 
village. It was Constable Nute. 

“Reportin’ for duty,’’ he announced 
cheerfully. “Anything I can do, I'll 
gladly 4g 

The cap’n, hammering along in a bee- 
line, bumped him out of the way and 
kept on. 

It was near the appointed hour of 
nine-thirty, and the patients of Profes- 
sor Diamond’s establishment were evi- 
dently asleep, as invalids should be at 
that hour. There were no lights in the 
old tavern. 

The particular upper room was on the 
side of the building and overlooked a 
bush-grown enclosure that had been a 
garden. The cap’n gruntingly clam- 
bered over the rotting fence and plowed 
through the bushes. 

“Hist!” cautiously whispered some 
one above. 

“Well, marm!” growled the select- 
man. “Here I be!” 

‘Ts it you, dear, noble man? Can I 
be sure?” 





” 











Hiram at the fence emitted a snort as 
though certain suspicions of his had 
been clinched. “It’s him! He’s the 
checker all right, lady,” he announced 
helpfully. 

Something white came hurtling down. 
It was a weighted paper, and the cap'n 
fumbled for it in the grass. 

“Bring it around here behind the ell,” 
hissed Hiram eagerly, “and I'll strike 
matches whilst you read it.” 

That seemed the only sensible thing 
to do, and the cap’n retreated. Mr. Nute 
came and stood under the window, 
faithfully on guard, and presumed upon 
his earlier and limited acquaintance 
with the lady to enter into guarded col- 
loquy with her. 

In their nook behind the ell, Cap’n 
Sproul announced that he didn’t have 
his specs with him. 

“Then you scratch the matches and 
I’ll read it out loud to you,” proffered 
Hiram with alacrity, and grabbed the 
paper away. He had been fearing that 
the cap’n would keep the contents of 
the paper to himself. 

“ Dearest,’ ” Hiram began at the first 
glow of the match between the cap’n’s 
palms. 

“It don’t say that !” 

“Who’s readin’ this, you or me?” 

“Dearest, you must save me from this 
prison. I knew you when I saw you. 
know that brave sailormen never desert their 
own. I trust to you. Save me now. You 
will know how. You know the brave sailor- 
man that I love and who loves me. I want 
to go to him.” 
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Cap’n Sproul. 
marole speaks 
you’ve found out that she’s a crazy 
fool, let’s you and me go home.” 


tested Hiram. 
cap, but you can’t fool me about the 
sailorman she loves. 
of yours I don’t want to stand by and 
see you go back on a woman in trouble, 
no matter who she is, and no matter if 
you be married. 
and bust in the front door and take 


want no fuss and scandal. 


Hiram read rapidly, and one match 


the job. Then they stood 


know any sailorman she 
don’t want to,’ growled 
“And that crazy rigar- 
for itself. Now that 


ee it in no such light,” pro- 
“You’re a sly old dog, 


And as a friend 


Of course we can go 


can see plain that she don’t 
You don’t 
s and scandal. It better be 

She has gone at it just 


It’s only up to you to do your 


hat—take her up in a bal- 
loon, or run away and get 
married?” inquired — the 
cap’n insolently. “Now, 
Mister H. Look, it’s right 
this way between you and 
me: I’ve humored ye to 
the extent of comin’ down 
here on this prowl. I was 
supposin’ you would wake 
up along about this time. 
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But you've got one of them sort of 
minds that need to havearag burnt in 
it every now and then to fumigate it. 
If you and Nute want that woman and 
can do anything sensible with her, you 
take her with my compliments. I’m go- 
in’ to tell you just once more that I 
don’t know her, never heard of her, 
and don’t want to know her. She 
hain’t got no more right to call me 
dearest than she has to call me in and 
tie me up for the night like a brindle- 
dog. And you insinuate to me again 
that I ain’t tellin’ the truth, or you 
take me by the ears again and try to 
ram me into this thing, and I'll give 
you a sudden and sizable h’ist in the 
boot business.” 

There was venom in this declaration, 
even if there was not, to Hiram’s ears, 
the ring of sincerity. Hiram’s experi- 
ences with humankind had given hm 
the firm belief that every man is to be 
considered guilty till he has proved him- 
self innocent—and the cap’n had not 
proved his case. 

“I’m goin’ home,” stated the first se- 
lectman. “If a streak of lightning was 
gredsed with common sense and shot 
into you, you might be able to get a 
little into your system. But I’m tuck- 
ered out tryin’ to pound any in.” 

He whirled 6n his heel to leave. Con- 
stable Nute and the woman faced him, 
hemming him into the angle of the ell. 


’ 





Something white came hurtling down. 
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“Time pressed, and you'll always find 
me ’tendin’ to business,” explained the 
constable proudly. “I fetched a ladder 
and helped her down, and here’s her 
things.” He set a heavy gripsack across 
the cap’n’s toes. “They’ve prob’ly got 
a little privacy,” Mr. Nute whispered 
hoarsely behind his palm to Hiram. 
“Me and you better step to one side.” 

Both of them scuttled away with 
great and gallant alacrity in spite of 
Cap’n Sproul’s stormy protests. The 
woman was clinging to his arm. 

“You know me—you know me!” the 
woman gasped eagerly. “You know 
me, dearest!” 

“You stop dearestin’ me,” barked the 
cap’n. 

“T call all brave sailormen that. I 
married a brave sailorman. I love them 
all. I trust them all. I know you will 
protect me and take me home. I have 
been hypnotized up in. that house,” she 
went on shudderingly. “We are all 
hypnotized. There are dragons, snakes 
and wolves on guard at the doors. We 
can’t get out.” 

The cap’n shook away her caressing 
hands and did not reply. 

“You know my husband. You knew 
him on the sea. You know me,” she 
insisted. “Handsome Captain Nicholas 
with the curly hair and the beautiful 
mustache! Oh, you know Captain 
Nicholas !” 

The cap’n evidently did remember 
and announced it with a grunt. 

“Captain of the Lura and Nell, and 
the Adam P. Walker and the J. F. 
Bowden, and Mg 

“And lost ’em all—wracked every 
one of ’em,” growled Cap’n Sproul. 
“Thinkin’ more of curlin’ that mustache 
than he was of dead-reckonin’.” 

“My poor dearest was unfortunate 
on the sea,” complained the woman. 
“He is station-agent down at Smyrna 
now. I want you to take me to him.” 

“Is there a mast on that station?” 
demanded the cap’n surlily. 

“No-o-o, why ?” 

“Because if there’s a mast on it there 
ain’t any use in huntin’ him up. He’s 
lost that station, too.” 

“He don’t know where I am,” she 





mourned. “I came away to be healed. 
I left him without telling him. I have 
been hypnotized. The snakes are after 
me. Save me! Take me back!” 

Hiram, shaded by the gloom of a dis- 
tant tree, called cautiously, “I reckon 
you can manage the thing now, Cap’n 
Aaron, better without us meddlin’ in. 
We’ve done our part—and glad to! 
Now I'll be slidin’ home.” 

“Fewer that’s in it, the slyer it will 
be,” cried Constable Nute from the 
gloom in the other direction. 

And the cap’n, expostulating, knew by 
the sound of retreating footsteps that 
they were gone. The woman was cling- 
ing to him again. 

In spite of his fury it was no: in the 
cap’n’s heart to desert that helpless and 
crazed creature and leave her to waia- 
der in the night. At his stammering 
suggestion that she return to the tav- 
ern and await morning and have him 
clear the matter up, she showed signs 
of collapsing in hysterics. It would not 
do to have the village awakened to find 
him with a screaming woman in his 
arms, he reflected, and so he soothed 
her. The only promise that would 
quiet her was the promise that he would 
take her away, and he gave it eagerly, 
smothering her cries with his broad 
palm until she understood. 

“T reckon I'll have to take you up to 
my house and explain it to my wife,” 
he said, his heart sinking. 

“Oh, dearest, you must take me home 
—home to my own husband,” she 
sobbed. “Dearest—dearest—dearest!” 

“Can’t you stop callin’ me that?” de- 
manded the cap’n angrily. 

“T can’t,” she confessed hysterically. 
“T love you because you are a brave 
sailorman.” 

Cap’n Sproul had picked up the va- 
lise. Now he set it down. It occurred 
to him that this frenetic woman who 
called him “dearest” in every breath 
was a dangerous sort of explosive to 
introduce into his family circle at ten 
o’clock at night. As first selectman, 
he thought of the poor-farm. 

Idea promptly fejected! Narrow- 
faced Jud Hathaway, keeper of the 





as 








farm, was as malicious in his imagin- 
ings as Constable Nute. The cap’n re- 
flected bitterly that he had already com- 
promised himself with as much of Sco- 
taze as he cared to. That thought 
closed to him the doors of the houses 
in the village, where he might have 
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taze. The station was two miles dis- 
tant, but Cap’n Sproul picked up the 
heavy valise with a sigh and started 
away, the woman clinging to his arm. 
He hoped to be able to persuade her 
to take the train alone, and he ap- 
proached the subject carefully as he 


. 
“You know me—you knou me!” the woman gasped eagerly. “You know me, dearest !” 


begged shelter for this incubus that had 
been dumped upon him. 

The sensible procedure was to get 
the woman out of town. 

The midnight train bound down the 
line toward Smyrna stopped on signal 
at the station that accommodated Sco- 





plodded along in the hot summer night, 
the perspiration of fatigue and anxiety 
streaming down his face. She listened 
without remark, and the cap’n felt hope 
until they arrived at the station. 

A sleepy-looking man came to the 
wicket at which the cap’n rapped, wal- 
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let in hand. But the man brightened up 
visibly when he saw the first selectman 
of Scotaze squiring a good-looking 
woman at midnight, and heard the 
woman cry agitatedly: 

“Dearest—dearest—I shall not go 
alone! No, you promised me! You 
cannot desert me now. I put all my 
trust in you.” The hysterics were be- 
ginning again. “Oh, dearest - 

“Shut up!” growled Cap’n Sproul, 
fearing the outburst and wilting under 
the inquisitive gaze of the ticketman. 
And with face reddening and with eyes 
cast down and furious at his own impo- 
tence and display of shame, he bought 
two tickets and towed the clinging and 
cooing woman on board the train. 

It was something like two hours’ 
ride to Smyrna. The woman did not 
talk any more about her husband. The 
flight on the train seemed to have 
changed her current of thought. To 
the cap’n’s utter consternation she got 
to repeating over and over again, nes- 
tling against him when he edged away: 
“We shall be so happy together—we 
shall be so happy together!” 

He didn’t dare to think that she was 
classing him into this companionship, 
though her actions indicated it. 

When the brakeman, passing their 
seat, announced that the next station 
would be Smyrna, the woman did not 
display the joy of a wife about to be 
returned to her husband’s arms. In 
fact, she displayed no interest what- 
ever. 

“Tt will bea long, long ride to our 
heaven—and heaven when we get 
there, won’t it?” she murmured. 

“T don’t know what you’re drivin’ 
at,” replied the cap’n, pushing her over 
so that he could wriggle out of the 
seat. “All I bought tickets for is 
Smyrny, and”—feeling the drag of the 
brakes—“she’s luffin’ to make harbor 
there right at this minit.” 

He lurched toward the door, expect- 
ing her to follow. But she began to 
cry after him: “Dearest—dearest, come 
back to me!” until sleeping passengers 
poked their heads above seat-backs to 
stare. 

Smyrna was only a little wayside sta- 
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tion, dark and desolate. The cap’n 
found himself on the platform alone, 
and the conductor was about to swing 
his lantern. For one instant the cap’n 
was horribly tempted to let the woman 
go on. But he had her valise. Con- 
science would not allow him to perpe- 
trate the outrage on her. He didn’t un- 
derstand what she was trying to do; he 
felt that it was up to him to see her 
delivered to a waiting husband. 

“Hold on!” he cried, grabbing the 
conductor’s arm. ‘That woman in 
there belongs here.” 

“Well, back her off, then,” snapped 
the impatient trainman. He had heard 
her despairing appeals. ‘“Here’s all 
outdoors here for you to settle your 
fight in. Don’t keep this train held up!” 

A waiting train-load of people and a 
cursing conductor make for prompt de- 
cision and celerity of action. Cap’n 
Sproul ran into the car and grabbed 
the woman and dragged her out, though 
her screams were heartrending. Two 
traveling commercial men tried to stop 
him, and shouted into the night for “Po- 
lice!” until the train started. Their 
opinions, expressed as long as they were 
in hearing, made the cap’n’s ears tingle. 

There. was no one in sight about the 
little station, but a voice, gruff and 
husky with somnolence, hailed from the 
gable-window of the building after the 
noise of the departing train was hushed. 

“What kind of a drunken hullabaloo 
are you going through down there?” 
demanded the unknown, his tone of au- 
thority indicating that he was the agent 
and slept above his office. 

“My name is Sproul, first selectman 
of Scotaze, and I’ve brought your wife 
back home and I’ll be devilish glad if 
you'll take her off’m my hands,” yelled 
the cap’n. 

“Consignee refuses to take goods; 
goods turned back to shipper,” declared 
the voice sarcastically. 

“You refuse to take in your own 
wife ?” 

“You’ve mixed your way-bills, Uncle 
Santa Claus,” drawled the man above. 
“You can’t deliver a wife here, for the 
plain and simple reason that I’m an old 
bach. I’ve got eleven other reasons to 
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make up a dozen, but that one will do, 
seein’ that it’s two o’clock in the morn- 
ing.” 

“She says she’s your wife,” insisted 
the cap’n doggedly. Yet his soul was 
faint. The man above was cynically 
sane. Cap’n Sproul had been having 
his doubts about his female incubus for 
some time. 

“Scratch a match and hold it up to 
her face,” commanded the voice. “It 
might be of course that I’d mislaid a 
wife and forgotten about it.” 

The cap’n complied, for he welcomed 
all possibilities. The man above spoke 
when the match had flared and expired. 

“Your name is Sproul—Cap’n Sproul 
of Scotaze, you say? My name is 
Nicholas, and I knew you when we fol- 
lowed the sea. I remember your face 
—and you ain’t tryin’ to fool me about 
yourself, I see. Well, cap, that wom- 
an there dropped off here about a week 
ago and held me up for a ticket for 
Scotaze, saying that she was your wife 
and was stranded and wanted to get to 
you—and she called me ‘dearest’ more’n 
nineteen hundred times. She’s evident- 
ly got a list of sailormen in these parts, 
and is makin’ it merry for ’em.” 

“T love sailors,” cried the woman. 
i Tee 

“It’s a proper feelin,’ even if I can’t 
encourage it so far as I go personally,” 
broke in the station-agent. “You can 
talk it over with Cap’n Sproul. But 
you want to talk mighty low, and you'll 
have to excuse me, because a railroad 
man has to have eight hours’ sleep and 
swear to it or else stand a chance of 
losin’ his job.” 

“Tf there’s a mast on it you'll lose it,” 
grunted the cap’n under his breath, the 
repetition of his bitter irony seeming to 
ease his feelings somewhat. 

“That’s right! Talk low if you’re 
goin’ to hang round here,” said the 
agent authoritatively. He slammed 
down his window. 

“And now, gor-ram your dearestin’ 
ha’slet,” snorted the furious selectman, 
utterly abandoning the deference due 
to womankind, “you climb into the rig- 
gin’ and give me your name and hailin’ 
port.” 

10 
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“Must I tell you my name?” she 
sobbed. 

“T ain’t no kind of a hand to threat 
a woman,” he gritted, “but you'll find 
this ain’t quite so much of a starry 
night for a ramble as you reckoned on, 
if you don’t tell me your name and what 
you mean.” 

She was silent with her head in her 
hands and he joggled her elbow. 

“Come, spit it out!” 

“It’s going to give you an awful 
shock,” she gasped. 

“You needn't worry about my not 
standin’ anything after what I’ve been 
through.” 

“IT used to be Cleopatra,” she con- 
fessed, “but now I am Empress of Rus- 
sia.” 

The cap’n went apart by himself and 
stared into the night for a time, moving 
his lips though no sound came from 
them. The woman sat on a baggage- 
truck, clucking little sobs. Over his 
head the night breeze hummed lone- 
somely across the harp of the telegraph- 
wires. After listening for a time to 
that melancholy buzz he went and bel- 
lowed up at the gable-window. Cap- 
tain Nicholas, sleeping on company 
schedule, was evidently a sound sleeper. 
So the cap’n secured a handful of peb- 
bles from the ballast on the track and 
bombarded. 

“Now you stop that cussin’,” he com- 
manded as the window was banged up. 
“T’ve got business with you, and I’m 
willin’ to pay for it, ten dollars an 
hour.” 

“Well, what do you want?” The 
agent was grouchy, but plainly willing 
to negotiate. 

“T want you to come down-stairs and 
telegraph to every insane horsepittle be- 
tween here and Hackenny and find out 
which one of ’em this lunatic got out 
of.” 

“How do you know she is a luna- 
tic?” inquired the doubting Thomas 
above. 

Cap’n Sproul did not dare to trust 
himself to reply to that question cate- 
gorically. He only went along to the sta- 
tion-door and began to hammer on it. 

It was broad day before they received 
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an answer to any of their messages, and 
then one came that cleared the perspir- 
ing countenance of the first selectman 
of some of its knots of perturbation. 
Patient was recognized, had escaped— 
the cap’n’s surmise was true—and a 
man from the institution was on his 
way to Smyrna. 

While Cap’n Sproul was settling the 
bill the instrument began to clack again, 
and the agent listened to a lengthy mes- 
sage, his face revealing acute interest 
and malicious enjoyment. 

“Message goin’ down the line and 
seems to fit you,” stated the agent. “Gist 
of it is, a short, stubby man with chin 
whiskers, cross and anchor tattooed on 
wrists, has eloped.” 

Cap’n Sproul made a queer sound in 
his throat. 

“Leastways, that seems to be the im- 
pression prevailing up the line in your 
town, and orders is to catch and hold 
you.” 

After a long time the cap’n got com- 
mand of his faculties, realizing that he 
needed them. He grabbed a sheet of 
paper and licked a stubby lead-pencil. 
When he had written a long message 
addressed to Hiram Look he pushed it 
across the table to the operator. 

“Can't send it that way,” objected 
that gentleman. “Too much cussin’ in 
it. Contrary to rules.” 

Choking and trembling, the cap’n 
bent to painful revision, his tongue loll- 
ing in his efforts at composition. 

“Well, it’s quite a peeler, even that 
way,” remarked the station-agent, “but 
I reckon it can be sent without meltin’ 
any wires.” 

The message ran: 


Hiram Look, Scotaze: I arrive home ten- 
thirty, having put female lunatic back where 
she belongs and now having plenty of time 
to attend my own business. Give you till 
then to straighten out lies about me, starting 
at my house and finishing at railroad-station, 
taking in all citizens and inquiring friends. 
Tell Z. Nute to keep out of my way for two 
weeks or will not be responsible for damage. 
You know me. Word to wise. Other words 
which telegraft won’t take to be delivered in 
person. If things not straightened on my 
arrival shall start at your house with full 


complete story of your past life and hell to 
pay. 


A. SPROUL. 
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“Send that collect,” said the cap’n. 

When he alighted at Scotaze his wife, 
Louada Murilla, met him at the car- 
steps, sympathy in her face; and Hiram 
Look came running up, his collar wilted, 
his plug hat in his hand, his~ face 
streaming with the perspiration of hon- 
est effort. 

“TI wouldn't blame ye a mite.if, you 
sued some one for libel, Aaron,” he 
cried, “I’ve nailed the lies and cuffed 
the ears of three liars I found lyin’, 
and I’m ready for more. It’s a nice 
thing when a town officer can’t ’tend 
to town business without havin’ every 
old blab-mouth put a wrong construc- 
tion on it.” 

“It was simply ridiculous, of course,” 
said Louada Murilla; “so foolish a 
story to start that I’ve wondered at 
Hiram taking all the trouble he has to 
deny it. But it was noble of him, and 
I hope you appreciate his friendship, 
Aaron.” 

“I do,” stated the cap’n, his baleful 
eyes as hard as buttons in his rigid 
countenance as he looked at his friend. 

“Who was she?” whispered Hiram 
nervously as the cap’n’s wife started 
away toward the carriage. 

“Be you still harpin’ on that?” de- 
manded Cap’n Aaron, struggling with 
his fury. 

“T was only wonderin’, 
Hiram, subdued. 

“I’ve got copies of all telegrafts sent 
and received, and you come to my office 
and find out who she was whilst you’re 
countin’ up the words to find out how 
much you owe me on ’em. That'll be 
li‘ble to fix her in your mind.” 

The cap’n put out his arm and halted 
his friend. 

“You ain’t wonderin’ any about me 
now, are ye?” he demanded: “won’t be 
likely to wonder about’ me for some 
time ?” 

Hiram shook his head. 

“That’s right,’ remarked the cap’n 
patronizingly; “it’s wear and tear of 
brain that makes folks lunatics. I 
should hate to see you in a padded cell 
down in the horsepittle next to that 
woman you've been so much taken up 
with the last few days.” 
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apologized 
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ON VAULSH PRIDE 


By Charles Battell Loomis 








HERE was a family—so the account ran in a paper—that 
had been having a harder and harder struggle to get 
along. They had been used to nice things, but the 

money for nice things came in smaller and smaller quantities, 

until it was not a question of luxuries, but the fear was that 
crdinary necessities would have to be foregone. 

At this stage in the life of the family a friend descended 
upon them, self-invited—moved thereto by their reputation for 
hospitality. 

Should they tell her of the straits in which they were? Not 
at all. They must make every effort to live as had been their 
custom, and so by skimping themselves to the last noteh they 
entertained her as in the old days, and she went away after a 
time, suspecting nothing. 

But when she had gone they were so reduced that they were 
pretty nearly facing starvation. 

Then it was that a neighbor, who had observed all that was 
going on, wrote a letter to the lady who had visited them, 
telling her the true condition of affairs, saying that a subscrip- 
tion for them was about to be taken up, and as she had lately 
partaken of their hospitality, would she make one of the sub- 
scribers ? 

The answer came back promptly in the negative. 
said that she had observed no difference in the elegance of 
their surrounding, and that if they lived that way, having 
nothing to live on, they deserved the lesson which was tiow 


The lady 


being taught them. 

Now, it’s all very well to say that the lady had the courage 
of rather cold-blooded convictions; that she might have put 
her hand in her pocket and helped those who had been her 
agreeable hosts—that is beside the mark. 

It is time for the monthly lesson; and the lesson that we find 
here, dear readers, relates to false pride. 

Bluffs are sometimes necessary in business, but he is a poor 
friend who must be bluffed. 

I don’t say that when the lady descended—why is it that 
when people are self-invited they are always spoken of as 




















































descending ?—upon the house, that Mr. Host should have met 
her in the hall and said: 

“I’m so glad to see you, Mrs. Sponge. I know that you 
like us for ourselves alone, and that it will not gravel you to 
hear that we are as poor as Job's turkey. In other words, 
you'll get no turkey here, and you'll be lucky if you get even 
sparrows. You knew us when we were well off, and we were 
always glad to see you. Now you know us when we are poor, 
and while we are still glad to see you, we are going to think 
you enough of a friend to ask you to eat what we eat—which 
is precious little—and to ride in a trolley instead of the motor- 
car in which you rode with us last year.” 

That might have been stating the case too baldly, but I think 
that he might have given her to understand that he was very 
much in the fashion in having lost pretty much everything, and 
that if she could fill 1p on soup—or some such elegance of 
phrase-making—he'd be glad to have her stay as long as the 
soup held out. 

But no, he must hock his watch and raise money on his wife’s 
engagement-ring, in order that he might for the three or four 
days she visited them provide her with various interesting and 
indigestible dishes. 

There is a club in one of our great cities made up of many 
clever fellows, some of them owning automobiles, some of 
them posted for dues. In that club money-pride is unknown. 
Pride in poverty is sometimes flaunted there, and you may 
hear a man say: “I was next door to starving all last summer, 
but I sold a picture in September that set me on my feet,” but 
. you'll never hear any one boasting of his riches or pretending 
to be rich when he is poor. The members of that club know 
that the rea! values in life do not lie-in the possession of money, 
but in the possession of quality and the maintenance of friend- 
ships. 

Joe Woods goes this week to dine at the Fifth Avenue home 
of Rollin Meredith. and they dine off Sévres ware that was 
designed especially for Meredith, who until he got the contract 
for the deccration of the Cleveland Cathedral was a struggling 
artist. 

Next week Rollin and his wife go down to Eighth Avenue 
and dine with Joe in his studio, which is not his living-room 
by any means. Don’t think that he has another room in which 

















he sleeps and dresses. But his studio is his kitchen, and when 
the Merediths come he makes no bones of putting on his apron 
and cooking them a simple dinner on a gas-stove: ten-cent 
canned soup, chops, and salsify, and baker’s pie, and demi- 
tasses of coffee—which cost less than large cups of the same 
beverage. 

Joe had a good time at the Merediths, and admired the beau- 
tiful dinner-service and the many art treasures that Meredith 
had been able to collect, thanks to a fine taste and a long purse, 
but both Meredith and he joked about the days when they 
were students together at the art league, and earned their way 
through school by drawing pictures for an afternoon paper. 

And Meredith had a bully time at Joe’s, and perhaps envied 
him his bachelor freedom. I think that Mrs. Meredith was not 
altogether happy. She was not born to riches, but she likes 
dainty things and costly things, and once in a while she wishes 
that Rollin would drop some of his “vagabond”’ friends and 
seek for acquaintances among the Pittsburg contingent. 

But Meredith and Joe are members of this same club, and 
they know that happiness is possible with and without money, 
and that the most foolish bluff is the false front of riches that 
are not there. 

If you’re only worth what your money gains for you, you’re 
not worth much. And if your friends only like you for what 
money will get them, you haven’t any friends worth knowing. 
You'll pardon my saying so right out loud like this, but it is so. 

Blessed are the poor, for they know who their friends are. 

And now let us wind up by saying what we think about the 
lady who, having accepted the hospitality of those falsely 
proud people, refused to aid them when mere neighbors were 
doing what they could. 

I hope she only wanted to give them a lesson, but I think 
from her name, Sponge, and from the fact that she descended 
on them without a word as to her coming, that she wanted 
to save money both times. 

Stand by your friends, and if they starve themselves to feast 
you, chip in when the hat comes round, and afterward show 
them this beautiful sermon on false pride. It ought to do 
them a lot of good. 

Would that I could gain as much from sermons as every one 
ought to gain from this! 
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ANET moved with unwonted alacrity 
about the tiny kitchen, and from 
time to time showed her white teeth 

in a beaming smile, as if at some sud- 
den pleasant thought. Once she broke 
out into the first lines of “Weel may the 
boatie row,” but just as she reached 
“the ship that my love’s in” she stopped 
herself. Her mistress did not like to 
hear music in the kitchen—a peculiarity 
very trying to one of Janet’s color. 

She had not broken off quite soon 
enough, for Miss Sanderson put her 
head in the door to ask with a reproach- 
ful look if she had heard singing. Janet 
answered apologetically that she had 
forgotten for a moment, and then seized 
the opportunity to ask if she might have 
the afternoon off. 

“Why, yes, if you like,” said the 
other, with indifferent kindness. 
“Why ?” 

Janet looked out of the window and 
said in her soft voice, the negro qual- 
ity of which sounded so oddly in the 
Scotch cadences she always used: 

“°Tis the day for the steamer from 
Jamaica, and I’m wishin’ to meet a 
friend who’s just comin’ to the States 
to find work.” 

“Oh!” said Miss Sanderson, a little 
vacantly, and then moved by a sudden 
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impulse of kindness to the miracle of 
faithfulness and skill before her, she 
added: “Wouldn’t you like to bring 
your friend here till she gets a place?” 

Now, it is obviously impossible for a 
girl to blush if she is already the color 
of the stove she’so vigorously polishes, 
but at this question of her mistress 
Janet almost accomplished the impossi- 
ble. At any rate she cast her eyes 
down in great embarrassment, twisted 
her apron-string uncomfortably and 
finally said in a low voice: 

“Tt’s a young man, Miss Sanderson.” 

She broke into a sudden smile as she 
spoke, as if the very sound of the words 
was pleasant to her. 

The effect of this announcement on 
her mistress was in striking contrast. 
If she had heard that all her money 
was lost, that the President had been 
assassinated or that her brother had 
taken to the practise of vivisection, Miss 
Sanderson’s face could not have ex- 
pressed greater horror. She stepped 
quickly into the kitchen and _ steadied 
herself by the stationary tubs, gazing 
at Janet in an ecstasy of astonished in- 
credulity. When she spoke it was with 
a fervor and emphasis rarely equaled in 
her most glowing diatribes against the 
iniquities of vivisection. 











“Why, Janet MacNeil, you’re not go- 
ing to be married! After all I’ve done 
for you these five years past, you’re not 
going to be as ungrateful as that! 
Don’t tell me you are so lacking in 
proper feeling! What would your old 
master have said to that!” 

Janet stood her ground. 

“He was a meenister, and as much 
given as most to talkin’ of what wasna’ 
seemly for a lass to do, but I never 
heard him say it wasna’ right to marry.” 

Miss Sanderson caught her breath 
and tried a flanking motion to take 
Janet off her guard. 

“How can you be engaged?” she de- 
manded. ‘“You’ve been in this country 
for seven years and you're only twenty- 

. five now. You were an infant when you 
left Jamaica. Has he been here be- 
fore?” 

Janet answered soberly, as if explain- 
ing an obvious matter to a child. 

“I was eighteen when I came here 
and Peter had been my jo ever since we 
were baith bairns. He was brought up 
under auld Meenister Ramsay, the same 
as me, and speaks the Scotch like all of 
us. Mrs. Ramsay taught him, an’ he 
wad ha’ come long ago but that he could 
not leave his bit sister. But noo she’s 
married and he’s comin’ to me.” 

Her voice was very soft as she said 
the last, and there was a happy little 
upward inflection which could have 
touched a heart of adamant, but not 
that of a woman distracted at the pros- 
pect of losing what seemed by compari- 
son with all her friends the only com- 
petent maid in New York. Miss San- 
derson had no room in her emotions for 
romance; she was in the grip of a 
tragedy far too great for that. 

Desolation unutterable swept over her 
as she surveyed the decent, respectable 
figure before her and thought of the 
comfort and well-being which had al- 
ways gone with it. The recollection of 
the daintily arranged table, the perfect 
soups, the flaky pastry, the savory Ja- 
maica stews, the spotless kitchen, and 
dustless apartment always in order at 
her entrance from her various meetings, 
the faithful nursing she had always re- 
ceived when her old enemy, sciatica, 
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was upon her, the skill with which 
Janet had adjusted herself to every 
shade of mood and intangible desire of 
her coddled mistress—the recollection of 
all this and the thought of its sudden 
cessation shook Miss Sanderson's soul 
with a feeling which, perhaps without 
exaggeration, may be described as an- 
guish. 

Into her mind came the vision of one 
after another of her friends gloomily 
submitting to the rule of drunken Erin, 
impudent Germany, slatternly Poland, 
or tyrannical Sweden. She passed in 
rapid, agonizing review the burned and 
half-cooked dinners she had eaten with 
them, the monstrous tales of theft, in- 
competence and terrorization, and the 
hopelessness of the situation as shown 
by the necessity to accept these condi- 
tions or live a life of greasy dishwater 
and slavery to the dumb-waiter and 
door-bell. 

With her clearer and clearer view of 
the doom hanging over her came a sud- 
den determination not to submit to any 
such blow of fate—to defend herself 
at any cost against an intolerable loss. 
She was a woman accustomed to im- 
pose her own will on events, and her 
courage rose to meet this emergency. 
The means to prevent the calamity were 
not at once present to her mind, but she 
felt assured that her efforts would 
avail. 

She began to inform herself as to 
the state of the enemy. 

“Are you sure you will want to 
marry him? It’s been so long since 
you’ve seen each other, probably he’s 
‘changed and you have—you've traveled 
and seen the world.’”’ Miss Sanderson 
referred to annual trips to her small 
summer cottage where she immured 
Janet in the blank isolation of a lonely 
New England farm. “You'll probably 
find that he’s not good enough for you. 
He'll be like a stranger to you, be- 
sides.” 

The lady’s spirits rose as she talked. 
She had quite convinced herself that her 
alarm had been unnecessary when Janet 
broke into a low laugh which she tried 
unsuccessfully to check. 

“T don’t mean to be saucy, ma’am, but 
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were you ever in love? I’m in love with 
Peter, you know, and as to his bein’ a 
stranger to me, it will be like goin’ home 
to my ain for me to see his face after 
all the strangers I’ve lived among. He'll 
not ha’ forgotten the Scotch, the way 
I ha’, and it'll be music to hear it right- 
ly spoken again.” 

Miss Sanderson regarded the girl 
with shocked annoyance. It sounded 
somehow improper for a creature with 
such thick lips and glossy 
black skin to be speaking of 
“being in love” like anybody. 
And she felt again the fa- 
miliar sense of irritation at 
the correct and _ wn-negro 
speech of her maid. It 
robbed her white interlocu- 
tor of the usual feeling of 
superiority in dealing with 
people of her color. 

She left the case at issue 
and went on: “What are you 
going to live on? It would 
be a great change for a girl 
used to having all her ex- 
penses paid and every cent 
of her wages for clothes and 
pleasure, to have to scrimp 
along in some tenement 
building.” 

Janet smiled confidently. 
*Peter’s one of the best tail- 
ors in Jamaica and I know 
what master tailors get in 
New York. We'll live fine 
on what he can earn.” 

“Well, it’s very evident 
you know nothing of New 
York. Of course Peter is 
black, and you'll find the only thing 
he can do here will be to barber, or 
shine shoes.” 

Janet’s face fell. “They waudna’ be 
so unfair!” she exclaimed. ‘“Peter’s a 
master workman. Meenister Ramsay 
had him taught his trade and he’s done 
work for the governor-general’s fam- 
ily.” 

Miss Sanderson’s voice rose exulting- 
ly and her face beamed in a glad con- 
fidence in her fellow countrymen. 

“You don’t suppose it will make a 
bit of difference what good work he 


“or 








does in this country! If he’s black that 
puts a limit on anything he can find.” 


Miss Sanderson devoted herself to the 


cause of anti-vivisection, and she de- 
claimed every day of her life against 
cruelty, but it was with real zest that 
she continued: “You put my mind at 
rest, Janet! It will be long before you 
are leaving me.”” And she swept from 
the kitchen with cheerful relief. 

Janet stood for a moment, daunted, 


A torrent of furious and disheartened words on his lips. 


her sudden doubt making her heavy 
face look like a‘thunder-cloud. 

“That would be unco’ hard,” she said 
to herself, but an instant later her brow 
cleared. ‘Aye! but Peter! She doesna’ 
know my Peter! They’ve only to see 
him cut out a waistcoat to gie him all 
the wark he’ll can do!” 

In the weeks that followed there was 
a curious unspoken duel going on be- 
tween the two women, which Miss San- 
derson would not have acknowledged 
under any circumstances, and of which 
Janet in her growing anxiety and dis- 
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appointment was scarcely conscious. 
The mistress came and went on her 
various errands, and Janet kept the 
apartment in its usual exquisite condi- 
tion, replying proudly enough at first 
to inquiries as to Peter’s progress. 

“No, ma’am, he hasna’ found wark 
yet, but I doot it will be soon now.” 

But she drooped under the suspense 
and the constant probing of the curious 
Miss Sanderson, and suddenly broke 
down in a storm of sobs as the usual 
question was put to her. 

“No, ma’am, he hasna’ and he can- 
na’! They’re all afraid—they make a 
bogle out o’ Peter’s bein’ black and 
there’s na’ man in the States as dares 
ca’ his soul his ain. The foremen ha’ 
seen some of Peter’s wark and they are 
fair crazy to ha’ him, for there are 
few that’s had*his trainin’! But they’re 
afraid—afraid! Oh, I’d love to ha’ 
Meenister Ramsay here to gie ’em a 
crack! He always said the Americans 
talked aboot bein’ free and were the 
maist afraid theirselves of any folk!” 

This diatribe was delivered in a hot 
whirl, interrupted by sobs and smoth- 
ered by the apron which Janet had 
thrown over her head at the beginning. 
Miss Sanderson felt that she could af- 
ford to be generous, with her fears ef- 
fectually stilled. 

“Come, come, Janet, don’t feel so 
bad! It’s all for the best. you must 
know that. You're really a great deal 
hetter off—independent, with all your 
wages to yourself and your Thursdays 
off to do as you please!” 

At this ‘tactful comforting, Janet 
snatched her apron from her head and 
glared at the unconscious spinster in a 
passion of righteous indignation that 
left her speechless. The other looked 
uncomfortable. 

“Don’t be childish, Janet!” she said 
hastily, and left the kitchen to be the 
only witness of the rage and grief and 
uncontrolled sobs in which Janet vented 
her bitter sense of wrong. 

It was Miss Sanderson’s turn to gaze 
blankly at Janet a few days later, as she 
came to the door to admit her mistress, 
and to say quietly: 

“Please, ma’am, Peter has_ wark, 
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very good indeed, and better pay than 
he’d hoped.” 

“Not tailoring,” gasped Miss San- 
derson. 

“Yes, ma’am, tailoring. ‘Tis a mon- 
ster big business and the foreman of 
one of the diveesions is Scotch, and 
when he heard Peter’s talk he was 
fair ’stounded, and made him say where 
he had learned to speak, and then Peter 
told him all the story—about oor bring- 
in’ up wi’ Meenister Ramsay and a’, 
and how he taight us to loye Scotland, 
and then Peter showed him his wark 
and the foreman said he would see; 
he was na Yankee to be frighted from 
doin’ what was good business, and he 
spoke to the men on his diveesion— 
maistly Scotch they are—an’ they 
agreed to say naught about it, because 
they have had an unco’ hard time wi’ 
bad cutters and it pits the whole di- 
veesion back when the cutter makes 
mistakes.” 

Miss Sanderson swept all this ex- 
planation on one side, its only mean- 
ing to her being that the news was 
true. She made a final appeal to Janet. 
“Janet! How can you leave me? I 
can’t get along without you? You 
know that!” 

The black face hung as heavy as 
usual, but there may have been the 
faintest gleam in the rolling eye as 
Janet answered respectfully: 

“Don’t feel so badly about it, ma’am 
—it is all for the best, you know!” 

Miss Sanderson swept majestically 
to her room without noticing this. 

There was a pause in the unacknowl- 
edged battle in the house of Sander- 
son, but it was fraught with signifi- 
cance. Janet glanced in considerable 
apprehension at the set lips and deter- 
mined brow of her mistress, but no 
mention of the point at issue was made 
beyond a brief inquiry from Miss San- 
derson as to the name of the firm for 
which Peter was working. Janet an- 
swered with an innocent pride in the 
size and reputation of the establish- 
ment, but received no encouragement 
to further words. 

She grew to feel almost guilty, so 
accusing was her mistress’ grim si- 
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lence. No one knew better than Janet 
how helplessly dependent the older 
woman had become, and she found her- 
self in the usual place of the benefac- 
tor, bound uncomfortably to a continu- 
ance of favors by the very fact of hav- 
ing already conferred them. 

A remorseful feeling grew in her 
soft, negro heart, and she fairly outdid 
herself in making her mistress com- 
fortable. It seemed to her that the 
other shrank from these extra services, 
and she took the blame upon herself, 
and felt quite hurt by the breach in 
the old friendly relations. 

Another explanation for Miss San- 
derson’s discomfort under her minis- 
trations was suddenly forced upon her 
one night as Peter, his face distorted 
in angry gloom, burst into the kitchen, 
a torrent of furious and disheartened 
words on his lips. 

Janet, amazed, went to greet him, 
her dish-cloth in hand, and during the 
whole of the story which he poured out 
in a breath she did not stir, rooted to 
the floor and unconscious of the dish- 
cloth dripping on ‘her clean white 
apron. 

When he had finished and flung him- 
self down on a chair by the stationary 
tubs, she remained silent for a moment. 
She did not burst into the sobs which 
had eased her anxiety before. Her face 
set in an ironlike, steady immobility. 

“Did you speak the foreman fair, 
Peter?” she inquired intensely. “Did 
you tell him it. wasna’ leal to refuse a 
good man wark because of a woman’s 
word ?” 

Peter groaned despairingly. 

“Oh, it’s na’ his fault! You mauna’ 
blame him! When she said she’d gae 
to the head man and have him pit oot 
of beesiness because he hired me—it 
was juist a question of his losin’ his 
job or me mine, and I’d lose mine 
onywa’.” He put his head down in his 
arms and groaned again. “It’s na use, 
my lass—ye’ve pleased her too weel, 
ye’ve pleased her too weel!” 

Janet shut her teeth together with 
an ominous click. 

“T’ve had a bodin’ she wad do some- 
thing, but wha could ha’ thought 0’ 





such a sma’ dirty trick! Peter, I dinna 
see how——” Her face suddenly broke 
into a fierce resentment that for a mo- 
ment swept away all the decent re- 
straint of Scotch training and made 
her look like a savage in an African 
jungle. “I'll beat her yet! I'll beat 
her yet!” 

It was with this expression glower- 
ing hotly on her face that the astonished 
clerks and office-boys in the big build- 
ing saw her, the next day, pressing her 
determined passage toward the inner 
room of the head of the firm. The 
usual denials and excuses disappeared 
lifle chaff in the flame of her resolve, 
and the amazed head had but just 
heard of the extraordinary apparition 
of a Scotch-speaking negro girl when 
Janet was upon him, her eyes flashing 
and her tongue loosed by the extremity 
of her emotion. Before he could in- 
terrupt her, she had poured out in two 
or three swift sentences the story of 
Peter’s employment and dismissal, and 
Miss Sanderson’s treachery. 

He tried in vain to stem the torrent 
by saying hastily: “Oh, well, you know 
that’s something T have nothing to do 
with. It is all in the hands of the fore- 
man. I can’t interfere in such de- 
tails.” 

Janet but raised her voice and went 
on. “It’s not his zark, sir; the fore- 
man says he’s the best cutter he’s had 
in years. It’s naught but that Peter’s 
black and not that, if it hadna’ been for 
my mistress! She. that spends all her 
time to keep bit doggies from bein’ cut 
up, to come and kill the heart in two 
persons’ bodies.” 

The head frowned. “Come, come, 
my gude woman,” he began, but got no 
further. Janet swept down on him in 
incredulous hope. 

“Did ye say ‘gude,’ sir?” she asked. 
“Oh, are ye Scotch? Say ye’re 
Scotch.” 

“Yes, I’m Scotch,” said the other 
in astonishment. “My name is Allan 
Ramsay.” 

Janet gasped for breath. “Heaven 
above be praised!” she shouted. “Noo, 
all will be weel. I was brought up by 
a Ramsay, and he taught me what to 
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expect from the Scotch. ‘Fair play an’ 
courage,’ he said. ‘There’s na Scotch- 
man leevin’ that’s afraid of aught but 
his conscience.” Ye’ll be na Yankee to 
be frightened by a bogle fra’ doin’ 
what it’s your right to dae, and what’s 
guid business. I know na Scotchman 
named Ramsay will ever fear anybody 
—if he does live in New York! An’ I 
know he'll see that honest folk get fair 
play and that—— Oh, sir,”’ she said, 
suddenly speaking in her usual soft 
voice and searching for her handker- 
chief, “Peter’s ma jo, an’ we’ve been 
waitin’ to buckle to sae long, and we 
canna’ if he doesna’ keep his place. My 
heart’s fair breakin’ with the joy of 
findin’ ye Scotch and knowin’ that ye'll 
see nobody wranged, nor a lad an’ his 
lass separated by a hatefu’ old warlock 
that never loved aught but hersel’!” 
At this point Janet’s nerves gave way 
and she began softly weeping in her 
handkerchief. quite unconscious of the 
miracle of diplomacy she was in proc- 
ess of achieving. For the red-headed 
Caledonian sitting before her was odd- 
ly stirred by this appeal to his cour- 








He tried in vain to stem the torrent. 


age, his romance, his sympathy, and, 
above all, to his pride in his country. 
Before he had had time to raise any of 
the usual conventional barriers between 
his business and his individuality, there 
had burst upon him this curious com- 
bination of ignorant passion and Scotch 
canniness, of self-forgetfulness in emo- 
tion and of the keen, instinctive feeling 
for touching the right chord, charac- 
teristic of children and negroes. 

He sat amazed to find that he would 
regret having this black servant-girl 
lose her faith in the country he so 
loved and cherished. Janet had thrown 
her entire weight against the wall 
which every Scotchman builds about 
his heart, and had reached in one bold 
stroke both the strength and weakness 
of the national character. 

Without giving him time to reflect 
she went hurriedly on: “I had little 
hope in comin’ here, for I knew there 
wasna’ Yankee as wouldna’ be bullied 
by any one who would talk big an’ 
scarefu’ of strikes and sic like; but oh, 
the glad hour when I find ye Scotch, 
for they are aye maisters in their ain 
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hoose. An’ more! Meenister Ramsay 
told us of a’ the Scotch bore fra the 
English and how ye cam’ so to hate 
oppression—these were his verra words 
—and to stand up for those as arena’ 
strong enough to tak’ care o’ theirsel’s. 
An’ more! How canny ye are, to dare 
things ithers do not and yet turn them 
to good account. You’ll manage so as 
to keep a good cutter! Oh, Peter, 
Peter, why are ye na’ here to know 
that. ‘See the front o’ battle lower! 
Noo’s the day and noo’s the hour!’” 
She chanted a snatch from the stirring 
old song. “And that the Scotland 
Meenister Ramsay loved, him sae far 
fro’ it in Jamaica, has sent anither 
Ramsay to help us!” 

She spoke in ecstatic praise of her 
ideal country with the same vibrating 
rhythmic chant and with the same un- 
trained, instinctive eloquence which 
with different training she would have 
used in revival or prayer-meeting in 
shouting florid descriptions of the New 
Jerusalem. 

The raw-boned, keen-eyed man at 
the desk gave an impatient shrug, rang 
a bell, and began writing as he spoke. 

“Listen you,” he said grimly. 
“You’ve made a fool of me! I’m go- 
ing to get into the devil of a row for 
the sake of Scotch heather.” Here a 
boy came in and he interrupted him- 
self to say: “Take this note to the 
foreman of Division 35 and tell him I 
say to send away any one who ob- 
jects—the man’s Scotch under his 
black skin!” 

To Janet, overwhelmed by the im- 
mensity of her joy: “T tell you, you’ve 
got me into trouble enough for one 
day! Get along with you! I’ve gota 
fight on, all right, for you and your jo. 
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But”—he relaxed a moment and a 
gleam shone in his cold blue eye— 
“It’s oop wi’ the bonnets o’ Bonnie 
Dundee!’ ” 

That night the narrow space be- 
tween the stationary tubs and the gas- 
stove was thrilling with exclamations 
of delight and surprise as Janet told 
her story to her sweetheart. 

“And so,” she ended, “when I went 
awa’ he called me back and he shook 
hands wi’ me—that he did.” 

Peter inquired with biting empha- 
sis: “An’ what does the auld warlock 
say noo?” 

“Oh, dearie,” exclaimed Janet be- 
tween laughing and crying, “that’s the 
most wunnerfu’ of a’, poor auld soul! 
She’s far tapsalterie she’s so amazed. 
Just before she went out this evening 
she cam’ in and she said’—trying to 
imitate Miss Sanderson’s manner— 
““Noo, Janet, I must ha’ all this fool- 
ish talk about your marryin’ stopped. 
I canna get on without you and I will- 
na. I had hoped that the business o’ 
Peter’s work would settle the matter, 
but since it hasna’ I'll have to take ex- 
treme measures.” And _ then’—drop- 
imitation—“the 


ping the attempt at 
poor daft lady, she offered me fifty 
dollars a month to stay.” Janet's 


voice broke before the immensity of the 
sum. “An’ then as she went out she 
said: ‘Noo just tell Peter when he 
comes next that ye’ll think na’ more o’ 
him.’ Peter, she thinks that has settled 
it!” 

“Well?” said Peter, and then they 
looked at each other and laughed the 
rich, unctuous laugh no Scotch train- 
ing had ever been able to destroy. 

“Oh, the puir ignorant lady!” they 


said pityingly. 
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HEN poor old Uncle Matt asked 
me to take over the guardian- 
ship of his orphan ward, then 

in school, I consented ungrudgingly, 
with never a thought of complications, 
remembering her only as the tireless 
companion of many a tramp and hunt, 
the matter-of-fact little mortal who 
never excited or expected pity for her 
aloneness, because she was beloved of 
all our kin; and down in Georgia, we 
all say “cousin,” even though the rela- 
tionship be fifteen times removed. 

I had not laid eyes upon her for six 
years. Part of the time I was in Vir- 
ginia studying law, and after Uncle 
Matt died, she spent all her vacations 
at school. 

When she was twenty she came, and 
she brought trouble with her. To be- 
gin with, she was a beauty, and she had 
that queer, elusive charm that goes with 
steady gray eyes, scarlet lips, and cop- 
pery brown hair—I don’t know that the 
color combination makes it, but it is 
usually there. She announced her de- 
termination to live in Broxton, and that 
was no easy thing to accomplish, select- 
ing just the correct boarding-house, and 
then a fitting guide, philosopher and 
friend for her, in the way of an elderly 
lady of the most unquestionable ante- 
cedents. 

This done, however, I found that the 
least of my difficulties was out of the 
way. I turned back to my law books 
and my clients, but I was eternally both- 
ered by shadowy eidolons, at such times 
as Jane herself was not in my private 
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office, bedeviling me for advances on 
her allowance, or confiding to me her 
many love-affairs. 

I tried to give her brotherly advice, 
but after she had announced herself en- 
gaged for the third time, I began to be 
rather skeptical. During that part of 
a year, she had told me of six, and 
shown me successively six diamond 
rings—solitaire, cluster, marquise, and 
once, God forgive her, it was one of 
those gems, which are purchased at so 
much down, and “easy payments to suit 
the customer.” 

I don’t know how she acquired this 
bit of information, but when she told 
me of it I reproached her bitterly. 

“Why, how was I to blame?” she 
replied in an injured tone. “I didn’t 
want an instalment diamond, but since 
he has bought it I am going to keep it 
just long enough for him to get the 
habit of saving. They say diamonds are 
splendid investments, and you know 
very well that he has been a most awful 
spendthrift. I know you think it is 
dreadful for me to be engaged so of- 
ten, but there is one consideration that 
you seem to overlook. I have such a 
good influence over them all. I read 
the other day that the mere fact of lov- 
ing a good woman made a man better 
before he knew it. We are a sort of 
moral antiseptic—or is it disinfectant ?” 

She broke off, to tuck her head down 
into her muff, and laugh at my shocked 
face. 

“Do you mean to pose as a moral re- 
former, with your frivolity, your soul- 
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She broke off to tuck her head into her muff and laugh at my shocked face. 


less flirting ?”” I demanded severely. “Do 
you think you are a very good woman, 
Jane?” 

“Do you think I’m a bad ’un, Ned?” 
she parried, and I had nothing to say, 
because I really did not know whether 
she was or not. I didn’t know surely 
more than one thing, and that was that 
I loved her hopelessly, irrevocably. 

We Trezevants love just that way. 
There are plenty of old maids and old 
bachelors in our family. We never do 
dramatic things ; we don’t live like poor 
Miss Havisham did, and we don’t com- 
mit suicide, but when once we love we 
are true forever to our heart’s behest. 

I realized that Jane was not for me, 
that I stood to her only in the light of 
a guardian, and so I[ had settled down 
to a determination to serve her as wise- 
ly as I could, and never trouble her 
with my unbidden love. The situation 
between us was often awkward. I 
think it is embarrassing to have any 
sort of money transactions with pretty 
young women, and with Jane the trans- 
actions were many and various. 


In September, it had been necessary 
for me to give her a little heart-to- 
heart talk about ways and means. The 
funds at my disposal for her were in- 
vested so that there was just a certain 
amount for her to spend, and_ that 
amount would have been ample for her 
actual expenses if her expenses had 
been normal, but then they never were. 
I have known many families to live well 
upon less than I gave her each month. 

She would come to me with the most 
despairing tales of needs and emer- 
gencies; and on this September day, 
while I patiently explained to her just 
what she could have and just what 
point she might not venture beyond, she 
listened attentively, nodding her full 
comprehension, and then showed her 
edification by asking me for two hun- 
dred dollars of her money, and insist- 
ing until she got it. 

My guardianship was to end in Feb- 
ruary, and when [ had nothing more 
immediate to harass me I was wonder- 
ing just how long her patrimony would 
last after she came into full control. I 
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reviewed the men who were hanging 
around her, several discarded admirers 
and several new ones. 

The most promising of these was the 
young Englishman, Furniss. He was a 
good enough fellow—I knew his peo- 
ple rather well—he would be able to 
take care of her, too, but I could mot 
quite make out how the land lay be- 
tween them, and there always was 
Jane’s uncertainty to consider. If only 
she would fall deeply in love with some 
good man—but at the thought, I 
clenched my fists! It hurt! 

“Well?” I had bidden her within 
the office, one blowy December day. 

“Well?” she mimicked after me. 
“That isn’t the way to welcome a young 
lady, who comes to talk business with 
her lawyer. You should say: ‘How re- 
freshing it is to see you!” 

I bowed ironically. “It is indeed ex- 
hilarating, but the question remains. 
Well, what is it now? Another love- 
affair or a question of ways and 
means ?” 

“Both. Only this time, the love-af- 
fair is very—different.” Jane pulled at 
the tip of her glove-fingers, and then 
looked up at me soberly. “Ned, I have 
no one else to advise me. You know, 
as well as I do, that Mrs. Grant is a 
love of a chaperon, but she can’t re- 
member when she wasn’t a widow—and 
girls can’t do like widows in certain 
cases. I had to come to you.” 

“Why, to be sure,” I said pleasant- 
ly, and leaned back in my chair, with 
my hands clasped on my knees, waiting 
to hear of another affair, only differing 
from the preceding ones by names and 
dates. 

“IT want your advice, Ned, as you 
would give it to your own—daughter.” 
Again I bowed deferentially. This was 
particularly good, in view of the fact 
that I am only eight years her senior. 

“Are you engaged again?” I asked 
politely. 

She drew a long breath. “No, Ned, 
I am not.” Something made me look 
at her then, and if ever I saw truth and 
trouble in woman’s eyes, they lay in the 
gray depths before me. A queer shock 





ran through me and turned me weak 
and faint. 

“I am not engaged,” she repeated 
steadily, “and if ever I am again it 
will be ‘for keeps.” Did I ever tell you 
that about any of the others?” 

“You never even claimed to—love— 
one of the others.” 

“Well, I do, this one, and ‘for 
keeps.’”” Her face dropped and she 
pulled a rose to bits. “Yet, Ned, I 
don’t think he cares for me—at least, I 
don’t know.” 

“Which serves you exactly right! 
But, Jane, hasn’t it occurred to you 
that if the fellow has a head on him, 
with any sense in it, and a tongue, you 
will probably find out—in time?” 

“In time; that is just the trouble. I 
can’t wait. I want to know! If ever 
you get in love, Ned, you'll recognize 
the feeling. I can’t understand why 
convention says to the woman: ‘Wait 
—wait—forever and ever wait!’ Sup- 
pose he should not speak at all? Sup- 
pose even that he doesn’t love me, but 
might learn to, if only the idea was 
suggested to him? Now, do you not 
think Ned, that I might—er—well 4 

“Er—well!” said I, with utter lack 
of dignity, for her words had set me 
pretty nearly beside myself. “I never 
dreamed you would be at a loss in 
such a situation. I thought there were 
a thousand and one ways to lead a fel- 
low on, and draw him out.” 

“T’ve tried them all,” said Jane mod- 
estly. “They just won’t work at all 
with this one. I think I'll just have to 
come right out in plain English and 
ask ee 

“In which case he'll probably think 
you are either crazy or joking, and I 
hope to Heaven he will! But let me tell 
you, Jane, don’t you do anything of the 
sort!” I exploded. “There are certain 
things a man cannot stand and keep his 
love and respect for a woman. Call it 
convention if you want to, but he never 
would forgive her the initiative. If he 
loves you he will tell it—never fear.” 

“Wouldn’t he forgive me the initia- 
tive if he never discovered that I had 
taken it?” she asked, and her eyes met 
mine appealingly. She had grown rath- 
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er white, and she looked so small—so 
pitiful. 

“There is no question of forgiveness 
where there is no sense of need for it, 
Jane,” I said very gently. “But don’t 
you take the risk, dear.” 

“Thank you, Ned. I am sorry to 
give you this unpleasant insight into 
my possibilities, but you see I had to 
come to you for advice.” Her voice 
trembled, and my whole heart went out 
to her. 

“Don't you worry about that, Jane. I 
guess you don’t care a great deal about 
my opinion, one way or the other, but 
you need never fear it, so come right to 
me with all your perplexiti¢s. I think 
many things come right just by waiting 
—not hurrying things along too much.” 

There was a moment of silence be- 
tween us. I longed to take her in my 
arms and comfort her—the little sinner 
who was caught in her own snares— 
and perhaps I might have said some- 
thing soft, but one of her swift changes 
came over her. She looked roguishly 
at me over her muff. 

“T waited till the last to break the 
news that I am dead broke again, Ned. 
I want—oh, fifty or a hundred, at least. 
Christmas is coming on, you know.” 

A sudden revulsion Swept me. It 
was an utter absurdity and I told her 
so. At this rate, she would soon be 
eating into her capital. Where was the 
two hundred extra she had wheedled 
out of me in September ? 

“Gowns—hats—cloaks. What do you 
know of expense, Ned Trezevant? If 
ever you marry I shall certainly be 
sorry for your wife. You are just the 
kind to be always asking her: ‘What 
have you done with that dollar I gave 
you last week? Oh, [ shall certainly 
be sorry for her.” 

“She will appreciate your sympathy, 
no doubt,” I replied angrily. “But at 
any rate, my wife, if ever I have one, 
will be upheld in her sufferings by the 
consciousness that she is living well 
within her income, for that is one thing 
she surely will do.” 

“Oh, I’m quite sure of that, poor 
thing! Still—if she loves you she won’t 





mind even the dollar last week. I think 
it would be such a relief to be married 
to a man that would help one who is no 
part of a financier.” 

I turned abruptly away, and wrote 
her a check for a hundred. She could 
not afford it but I could, and she would 
never know. 

“If only you would not take all the 
grace out of your kindness first,” she 
reproached me as she folded it into her 
purse. “Now, I'll tell you something. 
I’m off to-morrow for a Christmas 
cruise on the Betty, and you won’t be 
bothered with me for a whole month.” 
She moved toward the door and I sulk- 
ily held it open for her. “Come down 
to the docks to see us off, won’t you?” 
she wheedled. 

“Guess not—I’m very busy,” I re- 
plied, but when the time came I was on 
the spot. 

It was a gay crowd assembled there 
to sail away for Southern Florida wa- 
ters. Furniss, the young Englishman, 
was having a dignified fit over his 
“box,” as he called it, which he had 
not learned to trust to the care of the 
baggage people; and as Jane and I 
stood for a moment apart from the 
others we both looked toward him at 
once. Did I fancy a little quiver in 
those scarlet lips, a wistfulness in those 
beautiful eyes? 

“You still think I'll have to wait, 
Ned?” she murmured. “Mightn’t I 
give him just a wee hint—just to set 
him thinking ?” 

“By Heaven, no!” said I tensely, for 
the pain of it was intolerable. “If the 
man loves you at all he will need no 
hints, and if he doesn’t speak just let 
me tell you, Jane Trezevant, you’d bet- 
ter be casting about for a vocation, be- 
cause at your present rate of going on 
you'll be badly on your uppers before 
the end of the year, and you'll need to 
supplement your income. You know 
you take charge of “affairs in Febru- 
ary.” 

I don’t know how I could have 
spoken so brutally, and I detested my- 
self for it before the words were fairly 
out, but Jane only laughed low and 
lazy, still watching her Englishman. 

















“I might clerk in a store, Ned, or 
play a piano for the moving pictures if 
the worst comes to the worst; but that 
isn’t just what I’ve dreamed about.” 
She turned and looked up into my 
troubled eyes. “I’ve always dreamed that 
somewhere there was for me a lovely 
little home—not a big place, Ned, they 
don’t appeal to me at all——just a sweet, 
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The whistle blew—the bells clanged. 

“By, Ned!” she called to me. “Happy 
and peaceful Christmas to you!” 

She gave me one parting look, and 
though her face was radiant that glance 
showed me the glimmer of tears back 
of her lashes. 

The picture she had sketched so ha- 
stily gave me an awful wrench, and the 


“You confounded, blithering fool!” I almost shouted at him. 


sweet little home, Ned, with lots of 
flowers and ferns about, tabourets, a 
bright -fire, a clean hearth, a lamp, a 
big armchair before it, with Somebody 
in it, Ned, and me, even ie, on the arm 
of it, maybe reading over his shoulder, 
maybe telling him——- Oh, Mr. Fur- 
niss and you really made him put it on 
gently! Think of being able to brow- 
beat a baggage-man!” She regarded 
him admiringly. 

II 


suggestion of tears finished me. A fire 
—lamplight’s soft glow—a big chair, 
with Jane perched on its arms—a happy 
Jane or the picture would not be at 
all, for had she not said that her love 
was “for keeps,” and that was the Tre- 
zevant way of loving. 

I must help her out. *{ must! I 
would not allow her to forfeit one atom 
of her sweet womanliness, but I must 
find a way to bring that Englishman to 
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the point. But what an unconscionable 
ass he was to need any assistance when 
Jane loved him—Jane! “For keeps!” 
I could hear the old childish phrase, 
just as she said it, “For keeps!” 

For several days I pondered over the 
matter and experienced a full measure 
of pain in the pondering, but my legally 
trained mind forced me to certain con- 
clusions. In all probability, the close 
association on board the Betty would 
bring affairs to the dénouement Jane 
wished, in which case I need not worry 
any more over her future, and it was 
futile for me to be thinking of the al- 
ternative. I knew that if need be I 
could take some sort of a hand in the 
awkward. business, but I had not a 
fancy for any such topsyturvy Miles 
Standishism, and I was willing to let 
the evil of the day suffice for itself. 

Just as I came to this philosophic 
conclusion, however, Furniss suddenly 
reappeared in town. He made some 
sort of an excuse for having deserted 
the party on the Betty, and he was 
plainly somewhat disturbed in his mind. 
He showed from the first day a desire 
to cultivate me, and before this he had 
always treated me with the coolest in- 
difference. 

It was my first impulse to give him 
a very cold shoulder, but I remembered 
my vow to help Jane if I could, and so 
I submitted to his visitations, though he 
seemed eternally loafing about my of- 
fice. 

By and by. of course, her name 
popped up. He regarded me queerly, 
inquiringly. 

“Funny thing, isn’t it, Trezevant,” 
he remarked, “for you to be her guard- 
ian, when there is so little difference in 
your ages.” 

“Oh, I don’t know. Older brothers 
often hold that relation to sisters very 
little younger,” I answered patiently. 

“Yes, indeed. By the way, did you 
ever happen to observe how often these 
blooming novelists cook up marriages 
between guardians and their wards?” 

“T haven't happened to read many of 
their blooming books,” I replied cold- 
ly. If the man was doing me the honor 


to be jealous of my relation to Jane 
he was crazy, that was all! 

Her name was always coming up. I 
was scarcely conscious of introducing 
it, but all conversations led directly or 
indirectly up to it, and Furniss lingered 
obviously over the thought of her. I 
nerved myself to my disagreeable task, 
and as unobtrusively as I could I would 
recount Jane’s virtues to him. In fact, 
I had never realized how many she pos- 
sessed until I tried to impress them 
upon him. 

He would rejoin by telling me of 
others that I knew not—of how she was 
helping a less fortunate girl through 
school—and of her loveliness in social 
life, a side of her that I did not know 
at all because I had no time for frivol- 
ities and spent my evenings quietly in 
my rooms. 

That man and I had an uncanny sort 
of an attraction for each other. I hated 
him, and yet I respected him, and rea- 
son told me that he would make an ideal 
husband for Jane if ever he could be 
brought to speak. Being an English- 
man, it was not to be expected that he 
would recognize the humor of the sit- 
uation, and it was not until long after- 
ward that the ridiculous side of these 
solemn conclaves about Jane and her in- 
finite variety appealed to me. 

She came home from the month’s 
cruise, plunged head foremost into the 
winter whirl of gaiety, and I scarcely 
saw her at all, but her twenty-first birth- 
day was drawing very near, and I grew 
desperate to bring things to a head. 
So one day, when Furniss sauntered 
into my office in that cool, exasperating 
English way of his, I took the plunge, 
not allowing myself time to think for 
fear my courage would fail. If it is 
a fearsome thing for a man to propose 
to a woman it is a thousand times worse 
for man to approach a man upon such 
a subject. 

“See here, F<cr.'- said I desper- 
ately, miserably. ‘We have talked a 
good deal, first and last, about my 
cousin. You agree with me perfectly 
about her grace of person and spirit 
——” Here of course my resolution 
petered out. Suppose he should refuse 
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She stood up, turned very white, but looked me straight in the eyes. 


her! What an awful light in which to 
place her, my little lady, my love, “for 
keeps.” Oh, confound the stolid idiot! 

The pause was scarcely perceptible 
before I proceeded: “Has it ever oc- 
curred to you that she has a secret 
trouble? That she does not always feel 
as gay as she looks?” 

“Few of us do, for that matter,” he 
evaded me, with another of those queer 
searching looks at me through his des- 
picable eye-glass. “Since you ask me, 
however, yes. In fact she told me as 
much—the day I came off the Betty. 
I have wished to help her, to straighten 
matters out if I could.” He hesitated 
and looked embarrassed. 

“Very laudable of you, I’m sure,” I 
flashed out at him, hot with anger, un- 
reasoning and cruel. 

Furniss rose from his chair, went 
over to the window, and then sauntered 
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back restlessly, and stopped in front of 
me with his hands in his pockets. I 
rose instantly. No man is going to look 
down at me, unless he has a_ whole- 
souled friendliness in his face. 

“Now, see here, Trezevant,” he said, 
with coolness, when we faced each oth- 
er squarely. ‘There is no occasion. for 
you to be getting nasty about this thing. 
Your cousin confided in me, in the 
sweetest way, that she had bestowed 
her affections unalterably where she 


feared they were not reciprocated. She 


said that she never expected to marry, 
and she did not say it in the idiotic way 
that girls usually express that senti- 
ment. She meant it, every word of it. 
And I swore to myself that I would 
seek this man. Of course I could not 
ask her his name, but I thought that 
perhaps in some delicate way I could 
find : 
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“You confounded, blithering fool 
I almost shouted at him. 

He squared his shoulders, and _ re- 
turned the epithet. 

“If there is a fool in this room, Mr. 
Trezevant, the honor is yours, and I 
stand prepared to answer for the as- 
sertion.” 

The moment was electric. I was be- 
side myself, with the wildest anger that 
ever stirred a man, and Furniss’ pale 
eyes flashed fire. 

Rat-a-tat-a-tat! It was Jane’s own 
knock at the door. 

“We will resume this interesting in- 
terview at a more suitable time and 
place,” said I hurriedly, in a lowered 
tone. “But just let me tell you, sir, 
that no man can call a Trezevant a fool 
and remain in a whole skin.” 

“Unless,” said the Englishman, “un- 
less he should prove it to be a fact.” 

I opened the door to Jane’s repeated 
knock. She made a pretty demur at 
Furniss’ leaving, and then took her ac- 
customed seat across my desk from me. 
We faced each other. I had not at all 
regained control of myself, and the sight 
of her maddened me. I had never seen 
her so lovely. Some subtle change had 
come to her, and about her a softness 
and gentleness that broke my heart with 
longing. 

“Jane,” said I hoarsely, “are you still 
in love—and ‘for keeps’ ?” 

“You are very abrupt, Ned.” she re- 
plied. “It is quite true that I am.” 

The color deepened in her face. 
There was no trace there of the deviltry 
I remembered so well. 

“Do you remember telling me your 
dream—that day at the dock?” 

The muscles of my face were twitch- 
ing. She regarded me fixedly for a 
moment, and nodded. 

“Well, Jane. it has been my dream 
ever since, and it was my dream from 
the very day you came home from 
school, and bewitched me. The little 
home—I, in the big chair by the fire 
—and you, you, you, Jane, on the arm! 
I had to tell you! That is the tribute 
that you wrest from my love—my hnu- 
miliation. But you must not let it 


trouble your tender heart that it can 
be nothing but a dream for me because 
I never expected it to be anything else. 
I only want to say this to you, dear, 
that if you want to come right out in 
plain English now, as you said once, 
you have my full permission. Under 
ordinary circumstances it would not do 
at all, but it is different when a woman 
has fastened her unalterable affection 
to a blockhead like Furniss. Oh, I 
don’t mean that entirely. He is a good 
fellow, and he loves you desperately, 
but he is such a dolt that he has got an 
idea into his cranium that you are in 
love with some one else. You speak 
right out to him if you want to, dear. 
I shall have to crack his skull a bit for 
him this afternoon for some imperti- 
nence he gave me, but I promise you 
that I will not spoil his good looks, and 
you and he and I will be the best of 
friends afterward.” 

“Oh, Ned! Ned! What do _ you 
mean ?” 

Jane was laughing and crying at the 
same time, and she put both hands up 
before her face for a moment. 

Then something wonderful happened. 
She stood up, turned very white, tot- 
tered a bit but looked me straight in 
the eyes, and then came across to where 
I sat in my revolving chair. She laid 
her hand on its back, and turned it 
facing the fire, then sat down on its 
arm, and buried her face in my neck. 
My dream had come true, and Jane’s 
finances and her future were forever 
settled. 

“Jane,” I asked softly, after a great 
while, “why did you tease me so that 
day, pretending you would like to take 
the initiative?” 

“Tt was one of the thousand and one 
ways, Ned.” 

“But why did you tell Furniss the 
same tale?” 

“To head him off, Ned, for I saw 
that he was really in earnest. But, Ned, 
about that initiative—did I take it or 
did I not?” 

I could not answer her. and to this 
day I have never been able to deter- 
mine. 










































S a rule Judith did not seem to 
A spend much time on or with any 
one person. Her enemies said 
she read a man or woman as most peo- 
ple read a magazine, estimating him, 
casting aside what was valueless to her- 
self and pigeonholing the rest for fu- 
ture use. 

But after she had restored Isabelle 
Erskine’s father to her she took a 
strange interest in the man. She would 
keep important people waiting for a con- 
sultation while she sat listening to his 
gentle talk or reading to him from some 
old poet. 

I admired his beautiful young pale 
face under the white hair, but his halt- 
ing manner was too suggestive of the 
long years he had spent in prison. Be- 
sides, I was like his daughter Isabelle 
—embarrassed by that queer failure in 
memory which his illness in those grim 
cells had cost him. 

Mr. Erskine was very clever about 
covering up his blank places. By de- 
grees some of his old friends looked 
him up. One or two he remembered at 
once; others came to him in a flash af- 
ter a few days. Others were always 
like strangers. Certain incidents of his 
past life stood out strongly in his recol- 
lection, but with no setting of time or 
place; others he half recalled with a 
painful straining to get the whole event 
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before him. There seemed to be no 
consistency in his memory; his mind 
played him strange, leering tricks. 

I saw that, besides the friendship she 
had for him, Judith was interested in 
following his psychology. At first we 
could do this only intermittently. He 
and his daughter stayed with the Ger- 
myns, and the two were so busy learn- 
ing each other over again that they had 
little time for us. 

But when Isabelle married Mr. Wes- 
ton and went on a honeymoon, Mr. 
Erskine began to spend a good deal of 
time in Judith’s society. In the begin- 
ning I supposed she was encouraging 
his interest a little to tease Herbert Ger- 
myn, whose friendship for her was be- 
ginning to take on increasing ardency. 

I fancied, too, that she was rather 
tired of some strenuous bits of detective 
work she had successfully undertaken 
and was willing to let her mind lie fal- 
low in a sleepy sort of companion- 
ship. 

It was her genuine kindness for Mr. 
Erskine that led us into our next ad- 
venture. 

He and the Germyns had been dining 
with us one evening, and afterward Ju- 
dith sat at the piano humming a little to 
her soft accompaniment. Presently she 
drifted into an old Irish song, the first 
stanza of which ended: 
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The kindly spot, the friendly town where 
every one is known, 

And not a face in all the place but partly 
seems my own. 

I leave my warm heart with you, though 
my back I’m forced to turn, 

Adieu to Belashanny and the winding banks 
of Erne. 


Mr. Erskine sat forward with a tense 
look which he always wore when he 
tried to remember. Judith stopped sing- 
ing. 

“Mrs. Cahill,’ he muttered. “ ‘Wind- 
ing banks of Erne.’ Mrs. Cahill—but 
it goes.” 

Judith watched him with parted lips 
and then struck into the song again. 
Mr. Erskine shook his head. 

“T can’t do it,” he said. ‘‘Yet I feel 
that it is something I should remem- 
ber.” 

“So do I,” breathed Judith. 

She rattled into a new tune and Mr. 
Erskine’s face gradually lost its tense 
look. He was like a child, easily di- 
verted from one chain of thought to an- 
other. 

Presently, after Judith had left the 
piano, he took a letter from his pocket 
and handed it to her. 

“Read that,” he said, “and tell me if 
this may mean a bit of property—some 
dowry for my Isabelle, after all.” 

In a minute Judith looked up sharp- 
ly. 
“Why, this is strange,” she said. “It 
merely says that Cowles and Company 
are instructed by a client to offer you 
a fair price for your Eastern Shore 
property if you care to sell.” 

“Tt’s news to me,” he laughed. “I 
had forgotten that I had any property, 
and I do not even know where the 
Eastern Shore is.” 

“It must be either Virginia or Mary- 
land,” said Judith impatiently. “But 
why should this firm write to you in 
such a general way? Let me answer 
this letter; let me be your secretary for 
a while.” 

There was an intent and yet excited 
look in her eyes which conveyed to me 
that she was stirred by one of the in- 
tuitions which to her were always pre- 
cursors of some adventure, and al- 
though I understood nothing of what 
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might be passing through her mind, I 
was moved by a sympathetic thrill of 
excitement. 

The next morning at breakfast, after 
we had read our letters, Judith glanced 
at a rather thick envelope by my plate 
and smiled a little scornfully. 

“Copperleigh’s writing, I see,” she 
said. “What a lot he seems to have to 
communicate to you.” 

Her dislike of him had not at all di- 
minished. 

“He is showing cousinly attention,” I 
said. “Herbert Germyn’s vacation 
comes next week and Mr. Copperleigh 
is offering him and his mother and me, 
and you if you will, a certain hospitali- 
ty. But of course you and I cannot ac- 
cept, even though he will not be our 
host in person.” 

“What is the offer?” asked Judith. 

“Either his motor or his yacht.” 

“Well, Fay,” Judith began, “since 
you like him so much 

I colored. 

“T don’t know what you mean by 
saying I like him so much; I merely 
am not rude to him as you are.” 

Judith was gazing into space. Pres- 
ently she turned to me with an inscruta- 
ble look in her eyes. 

“Fay,” she questioned, “do you think 
Mr. Copperleigh would include Mr. 
Erskine in the invitation if you asked 
hin?’ 

“T dare say, but,” I could not resist 
adding, “I don’t think Mr. Herbert Ger- 
myn will be too well pleased to find 
that his holiday includes Mr. Erskine 
dancing attendance on you.” 

“Indeed? Are there any atlases in 
this house?” said Judith. And in an- 
other minute she was poring over a 
pile of geographies, making up her 
mind how much territory the term 
Eastern Shore included. Then she 
scribbled off a note to Cowles and 
Company, “per C.,” for Mr. Erskine. 

Two days later Mr. Erskine brought 
her an answer from Cowles and Com- 
pany. 

“Hm!” she said after she had read 
it. “It tells practically no more than 
the other did; merety adds that they 
will send an agent to talk matters over 























with you if you like. 
It is very plain, Mr. 
Erskine, that these 
people know you have 
lost your memory 
about some things and 
are feeling their way. 
It almost seems as if 
they would prefer to 
find out that you 
could not locate your 
property. Well, let me 
advise you to meet 
their agent.” 

“So you think I 
could bluff him 
down?” said Mr. Ers- 
kine, with a kind of 
childish _ satisfaction. 
“Shall I go to their 
office ?” 

“Oh, no,” said Ju- 
dith quickly. “I want 
to be with you just 
after he is gone.” 

I divined that she 
thought he would be 
excited and she want- 
ed to exercise her 
half-mesmeric power 
over him when he was 
in that condition. 

“Have him come 
this afternoon,” she 
added, “to the Ger- 
myns’. By the way, 
Cowles and Company 
are a new firm with a 


very poor rating.” She sat down at the keyboard and struck into that mournful tune, “The 


Judith went about 
the house that day 
more excited than I had seen her for 
some time. When I remarked on her 
sparkling eyes and quick movements 
she laughed. 

“Oh,” she said, “it is easy enough to 
keep cool when you are merely finding 
out who robbed or stole, but when you 
scent an adventure that would appeal to 
the ‘heart of a child of course you are 
delighted. No, I won’t tell you any- 
thing. You have had just as much 
chance to guess as I have.” 

In the evening I went with her to the 
Germyns’, and was sitting with her in 
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Winding Banks of Erne.” 


the drawing-room when Mrs. Germyn’s 
maid opened the door to the agent from 
Cowles and Company. He followed her 
down the hall to Herbert Germyn’s den, 
where Mr. Erskine was waiting. I 
merely got sight of a big figure pass- 
ing the door. I turned to say some- 
thing to Judith and I saw that her eyes 
were blazing. 

“Did you recognize him?” she whis- 
pered. ‘Eugene Greer.” 

I remembered him—a former friend 
of Judith; a handsome weakling whom 
Judith had saved from treachery to a 
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friend in the first case she had under- 
taken after I had come to her. We had 
not heard of him in a long time, but 
Judith had had no doubt that he was 
going down-hill somewhere. Eugene 
Greer was a sort of person whose rela- 
tives hoped, not to be proud of him, but 
to keep him out of the penitentiary. 

Judith resumed an interrupted con- 
versation with Herbert Germyn while 
I talked to his mother. I thought we 
all felt Judith’s mood; we all divined 
that she was steeling her energies to 
direct that conversation in the room be- 
yond us, 

When she heard the voices of Mr. 
Erskine and Eugene Greer in the hall 
she dragged me into the shadow of the 
drawing-room curtains so that Eugene 
should not see us. As soon as he had 
closed the front door after him Judith 
fairly ran to Mr. Erskine. 

“You did not mention my name to 


‘him ?” she cried. 


“To the agent? No.” 

“Tell me what happened ?” 

“Well, I didn’t let him find out how 
little I remembered,” said Mr. Erskine 
proudly, “but I didn’t find out much 
except that he said this: ‘Of course, if 
you do not want to dispossess that 
strange old tenant you could reserve 
the strip with the hut on it.” 

“Yes, yes,” said Judith. “He worded 
it carefully so that you could not tell 
the sex of the tenant. What did you 
say?” ; 

“IT said: ‘Yes, but not the garden.’ ” 

“Why did you say that?” asked Ju- 
dith. 

“IT don’t know,” said Mr. Erskine 
slowly. “It just came into my head to 
say that about the garden. Then I did 
some quick thinking. I realized that 
the tenant might have been paying the 
taxes all these years, so I said careless- 
ly that of course my tenant practically 
owned part of the land, and the agent 
answered: ‘Of course.’ I think I 
bluffed him.” 

“T am sure you did,” replied Judith. 
“And you said you would not sell?” 

“Yes. I said I would decide in a few 
weeks, when my daughter returned.” 

“Good!” exclaimed Judith. “But 


what does it all mean? What did Eu- 
gene mean by calling the tenant 
‘strange.’ He gave away a little there. 
Come, Mr. Erskine, come to the piano.” 

She took his hand with an affection- 
ate gesture, and Herbert Germyn 
turned away his face. I wondered that 
he could not see that her action was all 
motherly. She sat down at the key- 
board and struck into that mournful 
tune, “The Winding Banks of Erne.” 
Mr. Erskine’s face became tense. And 
then Judith took his two hands in hers 
and murmured the tune to him in a 
crooning voice. 

“Mrs. Cahill,” he said, with effort, 
“and—and Henry. There is something, 
but I cannot - 

“Oh, try,” pleaded Judith, and she 
put all her will into her face. 

“Mrs. Cahill and Asso—Asso—Asso 
—a lighthouse.” 

He dragged away his hands and 
passed them helplessly over his white 
hair. Judith laughed triumphantly. 

“We have it,” she cried. ‘What he 
is trying to say is Assoteague. Isn’t 
it. Mr. Erskine? That queer island in 
the Atlantic off the Eastern Shore of 
Virginia, where they have the wild 
horses. You remember there is a light- 
house there.” 

“Yes, yes, and sometimes Henry was 
afraid of the light. But who was 
Henry ?” 

“Never mind,” said Judith, “we will 
find out.” 

But here Herbert Germyn_inter- 
rupted. 

“T say,” he said, “we have some land 
on Assoteague; don’t you remember, 
mother? Fifteen years or so ago my 
father was fishing near Assoteague and 
a fellow saved his life. The chap 
wouldn’t take any money, but my father 
heard that he had some wild land on 
Assoteague that he wanted to sell and 
father bought it from him. I remember 
the trouble he had paying as high a 
price as he thought the fellow ought to 
be given. It seems to me that he was 
a scrupulous person. He was troubled 
over his right to the title of the deed or 
else the boundary-line; it seems to me 
that he was not sure whether his hut 

























































was standing on his own land or not. 
l’m a bit vague about it. Do you re- 
member, mothet ?” 

Mrs. Germyn’s recollection was un- 
certain, but Herbert Germyn continued, 
stimulated by Judith’s interest : 

“We have the deed in one of the 
safes; I looked at it a few months ago. 
Of course the deed has never been re- 
corded and maybe the chap, if he is dis- 
honest, has transferred the land to some 
one else since and has got the deed re- 
corded. Father thought the land was 
worthless. The reason why it sticks in 
my mind, I believe, is because after the 
transfer father gave the man enough 
money to pay the taxes for years ahead 
and the fellow handed it over to some 
person so that it would be safe. By 
Jove! I recall now; the man who sol:l 
it to father was named Henry Cahill. 
What a lark! Let’s all go. Suppose it 
should turn out to be gold sand. Let's 
take Copperleigh’s motor 

“Too conspicuous,” said Judith. “The 
car would be on the mainland, and then 
we would have to take a boat over to 
Chincoteague and Assoteague. As long 
as we know so little about our own 
quest we had better be as quiet as we 
can. We can run down the coast and 
across that splendid harbor and not a 
soul will see us but the lighthouse- 
keeper.” 

“The people on the island,” said Mr. 
Erskine. 

“The latest geography says the island 
is uninhabited. Evidently your tenant 
doesn’t count, Mr. Erskine. You'll look 
up that deed to your land to-morrow, 
Mr. Germyn, won't you?” 

She communicated her zeal to all of 
us. We all felt that surely Mr. Erskine’s 
memory would come back as soon as 
he saw Assoteague. Yet I thought no 
one but myself guessed that to Judith 
all this implied something more than 
bringing back to Mr. Erskine a mem-. 
ory which would mean the mere posses- 
sion of land. 

It was a week before we left New 
York, for it took a little time to pro- 
vision and captain Mr. Copperleigh’s 
yacht. In the meantime we found that 
Cowles and Company had approached 
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Herbert Germyn by letter offering to 
buy his Assoteague land. Judith 
fumed at the delay. She had the feel- 
ing, she said, that every hour counted 
now. 

Our passage south was so mild that it 
would have put tameness into our expe- 
dition if it had not been for Judith’s 
mounting excitement. She was up at 
dawn on the morning when we first saw 
the lighthouse at Assoteague. 

It was about noon when the little 
boat by which we left the yacht was 
beached at the lower end of the island. 
Mrs. Germyn had elected to stay on 
board. We chose the lower end of the 
island because, according to the deed, 
this was where Herbert Germyn’s land 
was situated, and we thought we had 
better begin from a spot where we had 
rights. 

Assoteague was a narrow strip of 
swarthy sand some twelve miles long. 
A few stunted trees grew at the north 
end where the lighthouse was: the rest 
of the island was covered with coarse 
marsh-grass on which the wild horses 
fed. Here and there the sand dipped 
down into hollows which the animals 
had made with their hoofs for the rain 
to collect in. It was a strange, desolate 
place, lonely in spite of its signs of hu- 
man habitation. 

What we all looked at breathlessly 
were three buildings perched at the 
southern end of the beach. One was 
an old, weather-beaten hut surrounded 
by a straggling garden encircled with a 
sagging fence. On each side of it were 
two hastily built structures absolutely 
new; the one a kind of pavilion, the 
other a roughly constructed wooden 
shack. 

It flashed on me that they had both 
been put up since Eugene Greer had 
talked with Mr. Erskine. As we gazed 
a man came out of the pavilion and 
shaded his eyes to look at us. Judith 
had hawk’s sight. She drew in her 
breath sharply and said: 

“T think I know that man, so I'll stay 
here for the present anyway. Fay, go 
with Mr. Erskine and find out what 
you can, but first-—— Don’t you re- 
member anything, Mr. Erskine?” 
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He shook his head. “The place, yes. 
This land is mine. I helped build that 
little cottage, but it all goes from me.” 

He and | walked toward the building 
in the manner of interested tourists. 

“Good morning, my man,” called Mr. 
Erskine to the stocky, sour fellow, who 
stood regarding us leaning against the 
side of the building. 
The man gave us an 
evil grin, and look- 
ing away from us 
took up a gun that 
leaned by the door- 
jamb and pretended 
to examine it. 

“[T hope your 
weapon is better 
than your manners,” 
called Mr. Erskine, 
and then we walked 
on. 

Judith had seen 
the man’s action and 
felt that it would 
make little differ- 
ence now whether 
he recognized her or 
not. She came to- 
ward us with Hler- 
bert Germyn, and 
when I hurried for- 
ward to meet her 
she said: 

“T have been tell- 
ing Mr. Germyn. 
Don’t you remem- 
ber, Fay, those two 
men who hounded 
Isabelle Ers- 
kine, asking her for 
her father’s ‘swag’ ?” 

“Of course, but I 
supposed that when 
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Mr. Erskine had “Come in, come in,” shecried. “There's devils 
on both sides.” Coll. 


that illness in prison, 
and said whatever 
he did to the men he was just delirious, 
for he is too honest to have hidden 
anything from his creditors.” 

“You have forgotten,” said Judith, 
“that twice those men said not ‘swag’ 
but ‘treasure.’ That term is too literary 
for jail gentlemen, unless it means one 
thing—hidden jewels, cached gold.” 





Just then we joined Mr. Erskine, and 
the four of us entered the straggling 
garden which surrounded the tumble- 
down hut. We knocked at the door, but 
there was no answer. 

Suddenly a light came into Mr. Ers- 
kine’s eyes and he called loudly: “Mrs. 
Cahill, Mrs. Cahill, it is I, Master 
Charles.” 

There was a sud- 
den rustling inside 
and then a voice an- 
swered: 

“Ts that yourself, 
Master Charles? 

sut you have not 

got Henry with you; 
he won’t come 
back.” 

“She’s my old 
1urse, but I can’t 
understand about 
Henry,” said Mr. 
Erskine in a dis- 
tressed_ voice. 
“You'll let me in, 
Mrs. Cahill,” he 
called, “for I’m 
tired.” 

The door opened 
and a little stooped 
old woman — stood 
before us. Her hair 
was unkempt and 
her eyes wandered. 
It did not take much 
penetration to see 
that the poor old 
creature had few 
wits left. 

“Come in, come 
Mee She uC talerd:. 
“There’s devils on 
both sides.” 

“Here’s a pretty 
exclaimed Ju- 

dith to me in a 
“A man with his memory 
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"gone and a mad woman! What good 


are we to get from them?” 
But her voice belied her words. 
While Mrs. Cahill was pressing Mr. 
Erskine’s hand to her wrinkled old 
cheek Judith drew me to the darkest 
corner of the little hut. 











“Look there,” she whispered, point- 
ing through a window. 

I realized that I was looking toward 
the south at the hastily made shack 
which corresponded in position to the 
pavilion on the north side of the hut. 
Through an irregular hole peered a 
man’s wicked face. His wide-set little 
eyes had the peculiar straining gaze 
seen often in short-sighted people; his 
nose was broken and his thick mouth 
had a sideways twist. As I stared at 
him, drawing back a little, I heard Mr. 
Erskine give a sudden exclamation. I 
glanced around in time to see him 
shrinking out of range of the window. 

“That face!” he cried to Judith. 
“That was one of the prisoners—it is 
1139. I remember, I remember; when 
I was sick he took my map!” 

“What map?” asked Judith. 

“T don’t know,” he answered despair- 
ingly. “I only know that I feared him. 
His time did not expire until after 
mine.” 

“Plainly, he is just out,” said Judith 
grimly. “I hope this means that there 
is war between the pavilion and the 
shack. It may make it easier for us.” 

“T say,” called Herbert Germyn to 
Judith, “look here, will you, Miss Car- 
michael.” 

He pointed out of the little north 
window of the hut. Coming along the 
road which led from the western part of 
the island was Eugene Greer. He went 
quickly into the pavilion. 

Judith and Herbert Germyn looked at 
each other. I knew he was longing to 
take charge, but he considered that the 
affair was Judith’s. I think she appre- 
ciated his restraint, for she smiled at 
him warmly when she said: 

“Mr. Germyn, sha’n’t we go out in the 
open and give him a chance to confide 
in us? I should like to ask Eugene 
Greer what he has been doing.” 

At that moment little old Mrs. Ca- 
hill darted forward and tugged with ter- 
rified gestures at Judith’s sleeve. 

“Don’t go out there, deary,” she 
shrilled, “or they will kill you as they 
killed my Henrv.” 

“Who killed your Henry?” asked Ju- 
dith softly. 
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“Devils, devils; they killed him one 
hundred years ago. I have my son’s 
grave and the little grave beside it and 
I don’t want any more to ‘tend to. 
Den't go.” . 

“They won't hurt me,” said Judith. 
“You take care of young Master 
Charles.” 

Inceed, Mr. Erskine looked as if he 
needed care. The sight of the criminal 
face of prisoner 1139 had utterly un- 
nerved him. He bit at his fingers and 
muttered about his map and Henry. 

Judith beckoned to me, and she and 
Herbert Germyn and I stepped out of 
the hut. It was a relief to get into the 
glare of the sun. Judith picked her 
way over the sand and mounted the 
steps of the pavilion. Eugene Greer 
came to the door; he started violently 
at the sight of her. 

“Well, Eugene?’ she asked. There 
was something infinitely contemptuous 
in the way she pronounced “Yougene.” 
“And what are you doing here?” 

He pulled himself together. 

“So you are here for Erskine,” he 
said. “Well, I’m looking out for my 
property.” 

“Ah, a landholder.” she said interest- 
edly. “Since when?” 

“Since I got it.” 

“Hm!” said Judith musingly. 

Then she added sharply: “So you 
found out that the taxes had not been 
paid and you galvanized the law here 
and the land is yours? Very shrewd of 
you.” 

It was a good guess; it would have 
passed with any one for information. 

“But you have only taken the first 
step, Eugene.” 

The short, stocky man had come out 
of the pavilion and now stood beside 
Greer. 

“Ah, and there is Hyson,” said Ju- 
dith. “I think I had the privilege of 
handing Hyson over to the police a few 
weeks since.” 

“That’s enough for you,” growled 
Hyson. “It won’t do you no good to 
jaw me nor to stay here neither. You 
had better take your old woman and 
your squatter off.” 

“Keep quiet!’ shouted Eugene Greer. 
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Judith was exultant. Evidently they 
thought that prisoner 1139 was in Ers- 
kine’s service. 

“Well, Eugene,” she said, ‘of course 
you are master of your own property, 
but you don’t pretend to own it all, do 
you?” And she waved her hand toward 
Mrs. Cahill’s hut and the shack and 
prisoner 1139. 

Then Eugene made a move which was 
none the less impressive because we did 
not understand it. 

“I know perfectly well what you 
mean,” he said. “Some one else has the 
deed to the southern half of this land! 
Henry Cahill or the man he transferred 
it to, and who paid the taxes in advance 
for a number of years, so a minister 
tells me.” 

“You are very confident, Eugene,” 
said Judith lightly, but I could see that 
she was not quite so confident herself 
as she had been. ‘Remember, however, 
that when you have been dishonest you 
have failed.” 

“And when one is within the limits 
of the law one may succeed,” he re- 
torted. 

Judith shrugged her shoulders lightly 
and passed on, we with her. After she 
was well out of ear-shot she turned to- 
ward us a face slightly troubled. 

“He has something up his sleeve,’ 
she said. “Well, we must do the best 
we can. Fay, will you walk over to the 
lighthouse and find out all you can about 
Mrs. Cahill and the lighthouse-keeper. 
You and I, Mr. Germyn 2 

“TI propose a visit to the yacht and 
the commissariat,’ he suggested. “I’m 
starving.” 

“Just what I was thinking of,” she 
said. “We'll bring the food to the hut. 
I wonder if the captain has a pistol? I 
never travel without one. I noticed an 
old flint-lock over Mrs. Cahill’s fire- 

lace.” 

“Oh,. Judith, you make me shiver,” I 
cried, “talking of pistols. This is the 
twentieth century and the sun is shi- 
ning.” 

“Run along,” she ordered. 

I hurried over sweeps of. desolate 
sand, and though the sun did shine the 


, 








general atmosphere of the place was as 
weird as if it had been twilight. The 
wind had a dreary sound, the lighthouse 
stood stark and sinister, and the waves 
had an infinitely lonely tone as they 
beat upon the shore. 

It was between three and four hours 
before I. returned, for the walk: had 
been a long one and I had found the 
lighthouse-keeper loquacious. I made 
a short cut to the back of the hut and 
passed close along the fence of the 
straggling garden. I stopped a mo- 
ment. I had never seen such a heaved- 
up, uncanny-looking place. Vegetables 
had been dragged out by the roots and 
lay dead on the sand; the beds were all 
disordered; the paths were lumps and 
hollows. At the extreme end of the 
garden were two mounds, one large and 
one small, which caused me an uneasy 
feeling. 

From the shack looked out prisoner 
1139, his gun in his hand; from the pa- 
vilion grinned the not less evil face of 
Hyson. The sun had gotten low and 
the wind was rising. Black clouds were 
forming, and suddenly I felt frightened. 
I could not help it; I ran into the hut. 

“Tdiot!” said Judith, almost shaking 
me. “Why did you show you were 
afraid ?” 

“T couldn’t help it,” I gasped. “I’m 
tired and hungry.” 

“True, poor child, you have had noth- 
ing since breakfast,’ said Judith, and 
she poured me a little wine. 

As I drank I looked around the grim 
little place. Mr. Erskine was sitting 
near the hearth with Mrs. Cahill at his 
feet. The table was heaped with the 
food and drink that had been brought 
from the yacht. Herbert Germyn sat 
at one end of the table and Judith stood 
over me at the other. They had a tense, 
expectant attitude, and I said: 

“T’ll tell you all I’ve found out first. 
These Cahills have been here a long 
time, mother and son. They came when 
the mother was an active middle-aged 
woman. The son was always sickly and 
timid. They were accompanied by a 
young man who helped them till they 
were settled and put a little money in 
the bank for them; then he went away. 
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She seized the gun he had dropped, brought it to her shoulder, and fired twice toward the pavilion. 


But a few months later he made them 
another visit by night ‘ 

Mr. Erskine started up from his seat 
by the hearth and said eagerly: 

“Yes, yes, that was I. I remember 
my nurse’s son—Mrs. Cahill’s son 
Henry, a poor weak-brained fellow. He 
killed a man who had been wantonly 
torturing him. I helped them here to 








this empty land of mine. The oid hut 
had been used by the man who came 
here to brand the wild horses.” 

“Oh, by the way,” I went on, “I must 
not forget to say that these branders 
have been here in tents ever since these 
two new buildings were being put up. 
They went only this morning. So that’s 


why Mr. Greer and prisoner 1139 have 
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had no opportunity to come to an un- 
derstanding.” 

“Yes, yes,” said Judith. “What else 
did you learn?” 

“Some two months ago Henry Ca- 
hill was mysteriously shot, no one knows 
by whom. His mother found him in the 
garden with a shot in his back. She 
lost her mind over the shock. She 
buried him herself on the spot where he 
had fallen.” 

We all shuddered and looked pitying- 
ly at the old creature. My voice had 
dropped, but she had heard me. 

“Yes, yes, I buried him where he 
fell,” she said, “my child. And then 
I put his child beside him in a little 
grave.” 

“She’s raving,” I said, in answer to 
Judith’s questioning look. “The keeper 
said there were just the two.” 

Judith was standing near the north 
window. She glanced out and then 
moved to where she could get a long, 
steady view of some figures that were 
coming down the western road; then 
she struck her hands together with a 
hasty movement. 

“See,” she said to Mr. Germyn. 
“Look at that man with Eugene. Can’t 
you tell by his instruments that he is 
a surveyor? That’s Eugene’s little 
game. He'll try to prove that this hut 
and the shack are on his land. Bravo, 
Eugene! And with them is a policeman 
to evict us if necessary. Doubtless Eu- 
gene’s bank-notes have paved the way.” 

We all crowded about the windows, 
first the north, then the south, then the 
north: again, and for above an hour we 
watched Eugene Greer and the survey- 
or. The long afternoon waned, black 
rain-clouds obscured the sunset, and the 
wind rose higher than ever. It was 
dreary enough in the hut with old Mrs. 
Cahill babbling incoherently, and Mr. 
Erskine sunk in a brooding fit. The 
smoldering logs on the hearth filled the 
place with a dank smoke. 

So the time passed; then I saw Ju- 
dith draw near the door and listen. Im- 
mediately a knock sounded. 

“Who is it?” asked Judith. 

There was a whispered consultation 
and a voice said: “The Law.” 


, 


“State your business,” said Judith 
sharply. 

“You are trespassing on property not 
your own,” said the voice. “Open in 
the name of the law.” 

At that moment a huge clap of thun- 
der sounded and rain came down with 
a swinging rush. Old Mrs. Cahill by 
the hearth started to her feet, and then 
sinking back began to sing in a high 
strained voice: 

“T leave my warm heart with you, though 
my back I'm forced to turn; 

Adieu to Belashanny and the winding banks 
of Erne!” 

Mr. Erskine sprang up and stretched 
out his hands to Judith, his eyes gleam- 
ing. He spoke rapidly while the knock- 
ing and clamoring at the door con- 
tinued. 

“T remember it all,” he said. “Mrs. 
Cahill and Henry had been here for 
some months when I was. arrested. 
While I was out on bail Isabelle’s 
Southern aunt died—a_ strange old 
woman living over here on the main- 
land. She sent for me in time. She 
left her money to Isabelle. It was all 
personal property. Much of it she had 
horded away during the Civil War; 
bags of gold and cases of jewels. My 
trial came immediately; there was no 
one I could trust; I was afraid my cred- 
itors would take my child’s money. So 
I sailed across here from the mainland 
on a night like this and buried it in the 
garden. Just such a night of lightning 
and rain.” 

The knocking at the door had ceased, 
and looking out of the window I saw 
the policeman walking along the western 
road with Eugene at his side, evident- 
ly protesting. Doubtless he had gone 
for more emissaries of the law. 

Mr. Erskine was talking excitedly. 

“IT made a map of the garden; I 
traced it afterward on the fly-leaf of 
my Bible. I had it in prison and when 
my mind was going I gave it to this 
man 1139. He knows about Cahill.” 

“And I wager it was he who killed 
him,” said Judith. “Do you remember 
where you buried your treasure ?”’ 

“Perfectly. I can see myself as I 
dug that night.” 
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“Come, show me!” cried Judith. 

In a moment she had dashed open 
the door and had run out into the gar- 
den. Mr. Erskine was about to follow, 
but Herbert Germyn pushed past him. 

“Come back!” I heard him cry. 
“Wait at least until the rain zs 

At that moment there were two sharp 
sounds of rifles from the pavilion and 
the shack. Mr. Erskine seized the old 
gun that hung over the fireplace and 
ran out. Two men were running from 
the pavilion and one from the shack. 

I heard another rifle-shot and saw 
Mr. Erskine fall. I°saw Judith run to 
him and then, wild as a tigress, she 
seized the gun he had dropped, brought 
it to her shoulder, and fired twice to- 
ward the pavilion. Herbert Germyn’s 
pistol cracked; then other shots fol- 
lowed, and I saw Eugene Greer stagger 
back and fall. I heard shouts and 
curses. I saw Herbert Germyn with 
his arms about Judith trying to drag 
her to the hut. I saw 1139 leaping 
and cursing with his gun-arm hanging 
useless. The next moment Hyson fled 
toward the door of the pavilion. 

“After him!” cried Judith to Her- 
bert Germyn, and then she dropped on 
her knees beside Mr. Erskine. 

Mrs. Cahill ran out of the hut, her 
wild hair streaming on the wind. 

“Have they shot my graves?” she 
cried, and she sped down to the two 
mounds at the foot of the garden. 

Prisoner 1139 was advancing toward 
Judith, his gun uplifted, when a scream 
from me warned her. She leaped to her 
feet, drew her pistol, and deliberately 
shot him in the left arm. With a scream 
he dropped his gun and ran into the 
shack. I hurried up to Judith. 

“Mr. Erskine is not dead.” she said. 

She was weeping when Herbert Ger- 
myn came out of the pavilion. “I have 
left Hyson tied up in his own bed- 
clothes,” he said. 

“Oh, do you think I killed Eugene?” 
Judith asked. “We used to play to- 
gether as children.” 

Mr. Germyn went over to Eugene; 
presently he came back. 

“You could not have killed him, Ju- 
dith,” he said tenderly. ‘You were not 
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in range. It was 1139. These people 
shot each other for us.” 

“T could not have this poor man-child 
hurt,” sobbed Judith, looking down on 
Mr. Erskine’s insensible face. 

They carried him into the hut, and I 
went down to the two mounds to bring 
Mrs. Cahill back. She was wringing 
wet, as indeed we all were. I led her 
inside to find that Mr. Erskine was 
only slightly wounded and was propped 
up on the old woman’s bed. 

Mr. Germyn had gone to the shack to 
capture 1139. 

I am afraid we gave the police of the 
sleepy mainland more work to do next 
morning than they had had for years. 
When Herbert Germyn returned Judith 
said rather stiffly—for she could not 
forgive him for seeing her cry: 

“While you’re at it hadn’t you better 
dig up the treasure?” 

“Where is it?” 

“In the little grave, of course. I 
know perfectly weJl by the look of that 
garden that it has been dug over again 
and again. I think we had better get 
out of this horrible place and go back 
to the yacht.” 

It all seemed like a dream to me—the 
excitement of a few minutes before— 
the shots—the two criminals—the four 
of us out under the sky whitening with 
continued sheets of lightning, taking 
turns with a little shovel at digging into 
the small mound beside poor Henry Ca- 
hill’s grave—the weird sound of Mrs. 
Cahill’s ‘Winding Banks of Erne” com- 
ing to us from the open windows. 

So much like a dream was it that I 
could not feel surprised when the treas- 
ure was uncovered, and Judith plowed 
her supple fingers through the bags of 
gold and lifted up the dull jewels. 

We had a hot supper, and under the 
influence of warmth and dryness and 
light Judith’s high spirits came back. 

“Well, I can’t really believe that I 
winged 1139 and have found a buried 
treasure. The one thing I do feel is 
that I have some very kind friends,” 
she said. 

She let her glance pass over all of us, 
but I think it rested longest on Herbert 
Germyn. 
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Royal Housekeeping 


By Constance Deerbohm 


HE first thought of King Edward 
VII., when he ascended the 
throne of England, was to put 

his house in order. During the reign of 
Queen Victoria matters had been al- 
lowed to slide. The old queen, although 
simple in her tastes and personal hab- 
its, had never set her face against ex- 
travagance in her household; and facts 
testify that when royalty was in resi- 
dence in her time at Windsor Castle, it 
took no less than five hundred pounds 
a day—two thousand five hundred dol- 
lars—‘“‘to light the kitchen fire,” as the 
saying went with the authorities there. 

At Buckingham Palace, Osborne and 
Balmoral, besides, the expenditure was 
allowed to run on unchecked. But 
King Edward has other uses than his 
mother’s for the money granted to him 
by his country. His own personal wants 
are far greater, since he has to enter- 
tain constantly, and in more splendid 
fashion; pays visits to European mon- 
archs; visits, too, year in, year out, at 
the houses of his aristocracy; races; 
keeps up a big stud of horses; and alto- 
gether, as a sportsman and bon wiveur, 
knows that much is required of him. 

Of the group of men who have played 
their part in the royal circle, particular 
interest attaches to Lord Farquhar, who 
has been his majesty’s right hand in 
helping him to “run” his palaces on ad- 
vantageous lines. At the time of the 
appointment it was agreed that the king 
could not have made a better choice in 
his guide, philosopher and friend than 
Lord Farquhar, who since early days 
had shown so great a capacity for 
finance and organization. His lordship 
was erstwhile an energetic partner in 
the banking firm of Sir Samuel Scott, 
and the lady he married was the widow 
of Sir Edward Scott, another partner in 
the firm. 


General Sir Dighton Probyn, who 
revels in no less than fifteen letters af- 
ter his name, and knows more than any 
man alive the extremely tiresome ques- 
tions connected with royal and other 
precedence, is keeper of the privy purse. 
Sir Henry Ewart heads the list of court 
equerries, and to him the king confides 
the management of his stud. The list of 
court appointments in a word is end- 
less, and all are important, but not the 
least onerous is that of Captain Fulke 
Greville, youngest brother of Lord 
Warwick, and most valued friend of 
the late heir apparent, the Duke of Clar- 
ence, and to whom is now confided the 
saying of the little word “no” (it may 
be presumed in writing), which is so 
often said for royal personages when 
they do not care to undertake that of- 
fice for themselves. 

Fifteen years ago the work of the 
privy purse department was done by a 
couple of clerks. King Edward began 
with three, but work so much increased 
that five clerks became necessary to him, 
while his secretaries were augmented 
from four to five; one of the new mem- 
bers being Colonel Arthur Davidson, 
who took precedence of Major Fred- 
erick Ponsonby. A new office was also 
created soon after the king’s accession 
—that of-stiperintendent of his majes- 
ty’s wardrobe (Mr. Chandler). 

The chief growth is in equerries, there - 
being of extra equerries seventeen, in- 
stead of nine as in the late reign. In- 
deed, the salary list is at least five thou- 
sand pounds a year heavier than under 
Victoria, and this notwithstanding that 
all her Indian servants are discarded. 
Personal attendants, grooms, kitchen 
menials, etc., etc., the king naturally re- 
quires in greater numbers than his 
mother, who passed so quiet an exist- 
ence, and cared to entertain not at all, 











since she had outlived all her friends. 
“There is no one left to call me Vic- 
teria!” she once sadly exclaimed. The 
names of the king’s friends and ac- 
quaintances, on the other hand, are le- 
gion, and he keeps up with them all. 
Edwardian economies, then, lie | not 
very properly in the curtailing of the 
master’s luxuries, but those of his serv- 
ants. 

The German emperor’s palaces are 
run on thorough business principles ; are 
managed, in fact, like hotels. A caterer, 
well known in Berlin, undertakes to 
supply the inmates with meals, per diem, 
at so and so much a head. King Ed- 
ward’s household, however, is conduct- 
ed in the good old-fashioned way of 
English squires, and when he is in town 
his servants are put on board wages in 
the country or vice versa. 

Now, as to Edwardian reforms in 
minor details. Very shortly after Queen 
Victoria’s death, he set about refurnish- 
ing the houses his mother had dwelt in. 
Of Osborne, in the Isle of Wight, her 
favorite abode, and where she kept all 
her most precious belongings, he made a 
present, as a convalescent home, to the 
nation. In this he did wisely, for the 
place was. an expensive one for him to 
keep up; and moreover, for every rea- 
son well suited for the purpose to which 
he turned it. 

Sandringham, a home so dear to both 
king and queen, where their eldest son 
died, and with which all their tenderest 
memories are bound up, they kept on, 
as a matter of course; and also Bal- 
moral—this rather to the surprise of 
most people. 

Buckingham Palace and Windsor 
Castle were both dingily furnished in 
the early Victorian style, which found 
favor with the old queen. Mahogany 
chairs and tables of heavy design; som- 
ber and, it must be confessed, even 
smoke-blackened brocades; and from an 
esthetic point of view, worthless 
bronzes, marbles and pictures—all these 
were discarded by the king and queen, 
and for light, bright hangings, wall 
papers and white paneling. 

There was a certain chintz designed 
by the late Prince Albert, and with 
12 
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which all Queen Victoria’s windows, 
even those of her yacht, were hung— 
it was of a white ground covered with 
pin-prick black spots and with small 
rosebuds set at intervals. Well, this 
alone they did not disdain, and retained 
for future use. Otherwise, King Ed- 
ward, who is pre-eminently practical 
and matter of fact, threw sentiment to 
the winds when setting his houses in 
order. 

Do I need to remind my readers of 
John Brown?—the faithful Highland 
servant and gillie, who had so well 
served Prince Albert and whom his 
widow delighted to honor. Her son had 
always been irritated by the mere sight 
of Brown, and openly showed his an- 
noyance when, after her servant’s death, 
a monument was set up to him by the 
queen in the grounds of Balmoral, and 
a house bestowed upon his people. Not 
long after his mother had breathed her 
last, King Edward commanded that the 
statue should be removed, and he 
bought up, too, the house of the lesser 
Browns for the occupation of his Bal- 
moral guests, or rather for the “over- 
flow” of their servants. 

Balmoral is now quite another place, 
all “‘sweetness and light,” and as for the 
private apartments both at Buckingham 
Palace and Windsor, furnished through- 
out after the king’s and queen’s own 
taste and design, they are beautiful ex- 
ceedingly. 

I do not know whether the queen— 
a great reader, by the way—ever dips 
into Francis Bacon, who, in one of his 
essays, gives an opinion that no colors 
are so lovely in conjunction as white, 
carnation and sea green; but at any rate 
these are the colors to which the queen 
always flies when she is making out a 
scheme for her rooms. The taste of her 
majesty proclaims her an artist, and 
artists have proclaimed her boudoir and 
drawing-rooms at Buckingham Palace, 
in the words of Juliet, to be “dear per- 
fection.” 

For old embroideries the queen has a 
rage, and there is one, I mind me, of 
Oriental fashioning, all rose-colored and 
rose-embroidered, which she has thrown 
over her grand piano at Buckingham. 
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At Windsor her drawing-rooms and 
bedrooms, hung with soft greens and 
pinks, are a dream of prettiness. From 
her bedroom leads a dressing-room, 
from which, down alabaster stairs, is 
reached an alabaster bath set with silver. 

Gifts from all parts of that empire 
on which the sun never sets have been 
showered upon the queen, and objets 
d'art and interesting souvenirs fill every 
cranny and corner of her sitting-rooms. 

In one of her boudoirs she keeps all 
the books that the king used when an 
undergraduate at Oxford, with many 
other mementos of his youthful career. 
Another room is entirely set apart for 
the belongings of her dead son, the 
Duke of Clarence. 

How dearly that mother loved that 
son may be gathered from the words 
she wrote to her own mother, Queen 
Louisa of Denmark, on the day of his 
funeral: “To-day I buried my angel, 
and with him my happiness.” These 
words were heartfelt, for it is true that 
since the time of his death the queen has 
never been the same woman. 

Perhaps of all his possessions what 
she cherishes the most is a book of 
ancient and modern hymns, which she 
gave him on the day of his confirma- 
tion, and which, after his death, she 
found in.a drawer. The book, well 
worn, had evidently been read and re- 
read by the young fellow, and many of 
his favorite passages were marked with 
a pencil. 

At Sandringham the king’s and 
queen’s rooms are very cozy indeed, and 
contain many pieces of furniture “in- 
vented” by themselves. I may mention 
a combined sofa and table, cleverly de- 
signed by the king, and of which he 
is not a little proud. The queen shows 
you with equal satisfaction a fire screen 
of satin wood in which photographs are 
inserted, for which she made the design 
some years ago. Both the queen and 
the king themselves superintend all the 
alterations made to their houses, and 
although the queen is not quite such a 
stickler for order as her husband, whom 
all the world knows to be the king of 
martinets, she is yet more careful in her 
arrangements domestic than nine wom- 
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en out of ten, and all has to go like 
clockwork at the English palaces. Nay, 
at Sandringham, the king ordains that 
the clocks themselves be set half an 
hour too early, so that his London 
guests should of necessity take time by 
the forelock. 

As may be believed, a minion of su- 
preme importance in King Edward’s 
household is his French chef, Monsieur 
Ménager, and to whom he pays a yearly 
salary of two thousand pounds, as large 
as that received by an admiral of the 
fleet, and larger than those of most 
bishops, while the keeper of the Brit- 
ish Museum is thankful to receive far 
less. 

Ménager, a jovial soul of some forty 
years, is a native of the south of France, 
and as monarch of a monarch’s kitchen 
passes an easy time enough. He does 
not sleep under the king’s roof, but re- 
joices in a pied a terre of his own ina 
street not far distant from Buckingham 
Palace. 

With such a simple matter as even a 
king’s breakfast, Ménager has nothing 
whatsoever to do. At about eleven 
o’clock he steps into a hansom and is set 
down at the palace. There in the sunny 
kitchen, overlooking the garden lawns, 
he receives the luncheon carte written 
out at the master of the household’s dic- 
tation, and his work of the day begins. 

First of all, the master of the kitchen 
—Meénager’s head man—sees that all 
the articles ordered by him come in; 
then he checks each item, and sends the 
account to Sir Nigel Kingscote, the pay- 
master, who writes out the necessary 
check. 

As soon as the chef has dispatched his 
luncheon, he retires, “Reculer pour 
mieux sauter,” as he explains, until the 
hour when the great event of the day 
commences—the preparation for their 
majesties’ dinner. Assisted by a num- 
ber of women cooks, to whom M. Mén- 
ager gives minute directions, he accom- 
plishes his task as quickly as may be, 
and again seeks fit pleasure and relaxa- 
tion. 

The king’s chef shares his master’s 
belief in the supremacy of women in 
other fields of work than that of the 











stage, the concert hall and_ hospital. 
They succeed, he declares, in the higher 
mysteries of cooking, and for this gen- 
erous concession, it has been said, wom- 
en ought to feel very grateful; since 
coming from such a high quarter it may 
chance to do much to remove the popu- 
lar notion that women lack creative fac- 
ulty in the kitchen. 

The menu of the day is always laid 
before both the king and queen. They 
find time just to glance at it and to 
strike out any superfluous items. 
Luncheon, served at two-thirty o’clock, 
is a heavy meal at court; and “tea’’ at 
five does not mean tea and bread and 
butter. At Sandringham, soups, cut- 
lets, sandwiches, whiskies and soda, end- 
less cakes, sweets and other good things 
are set before the king and queen; and 
the former will frequently order a rash- 
er of ham and eggs to be served in 
his private apartment. Dinner at Buck- 
ingham Palace is always at nine o’clock ; 
at Sandringham, a quarter of an hour 
earlier. 

The royal servants’ liveries are differ- 
ent in cut to those seen in any other 
house. The coats are scarlet, made in 
the swallow-tail style, with dark blue 
waistcoats edged with narrow gold 
braid. The men do not wear collars, 
but gold stocks. White satin breeches 
and white silk stockings complete their 
picturesque costume. All the royal men 
servants are over six feet in height and 
chosen for their good looks. Their 
good conduct must be equally undeni- 
able. 

Under Queen Victoria the royal serv- 
ants living in Windsor might be seen 
any night carrying home neat black 
bags, containing joints and meat and 
fowls. The king has put down this pil- 
fering, and now the bonnes bouches left 
over from royal feasts find their way to 
the dinner tables of the poor. And it is 
always a gala day for the hospitals after 
a court has been held at Buckingham 
Palace. 

Queen Victoria depended largely on 
neighboring confectioners for her 
sweets, but not so the king. All the en- 
tremets, cakes, etc., brought to the royal 
tables are now made at home. And, 
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apropos of cakes, I may tell that the 
king, in deference to tradition, observes 
the old customs with the feast of Epiph- 
any, even to the preparation of a special 
twelfth-night cake. This is a triumph 
of art, and undertaken by the chief pas- 
try cook, who begins to devote his ener- 
gies to it two or three weeks before the 
festival, and takes pride in making a 
new design each year, generally of a 
snow scene. 

The cake, in which a number of sil- 
ver coins and charms are secreted, is 
divided into wedges, and each wedge is 
cunningly hid within a box, which can 
be withdrawn and eaten without dis- 
turbing the beauty of the decoration. 
The queen herself cuts the cake into 
portions for the party. 

All the pastry eaten at Christmas, I 
may add, is made at Windsor—save the 
mince pies; these are. London made, 
and the apples used in their composition 
are grown at Sandringham. His majes- 
ty bars plum pudding, but owns to a 


‘weakness for mince pies. 


The king does not sit at the end of 
his table, as is customary with hosts at 
most houses, but in the middle seat, his 
guests being to the right and left and 
facing him. Conversation is general at 
the dinners of the present English court, 
whereas, in Queen Victoria’s time, the 
meal was eaten in comparative silence, 
the queen merely addressing the mem- 
bers of her family from time to time in 
an undertone, and then often in Ger- 
man. 

Good taste reigns over all their maj- 
esties’ arrangements. The tablecloths 
of exquisitely fine damask are simply 
embroidered with the rose and sham- 
rock and thistle—the royal arms—while 
the serviettes are folded, never in fancy 
devices, but in a severe square. To each 
guest two forks are provided and these 
are served prong downward, and in ad- 
dition a large tabfespoon and knife, but 
never two knives. It has been said that 
the king quite believes in the old super- 
stition that crossed knives bring ill luck. 

Little water bottles are used; but the 
king discards finger bowls, as all Han- 
overians have done .before him. 

Up to date, as a rule, in their tastes, 
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the king and queen are conservative in 
the matter of table decorations. They 
prefer the old-fashioned, heavy center- 
piece to any other adornment, and usu- 
ally have it filled with orchids and 
roses. The menu cards are plain, with a 
gold border and the royal insignia. The 
menu is printed in French, and the 
courses are divided into a first and sec- 
ond service. 

Certain dishes are met with pretty 
often at the royal table, notably turtle 
soup, venison, when in season, cham- 
pagne sorbet, and various kinds of 
salad. On the anniversary of the battle 
of Crécy the king always partakes of 
Crécy soup. The wines are all de- 
canted, and the king’s favorite cham- 
pagne is “1889.” The dessert service 
most often used is a magnificent Sévres. 

After dinner the king smokes exclu- 
sively Cuban cigars, of short, full-bar- 
reled make, and he gets through about 
four in the day. His cigarettes—of 
these he smokes enormously—are from 
Cairo or Latakia. Fresh consignments 
reach him three times a week from West 
End firms. <A box is opened by his valet 
each morning and placed on his writing 
table, and his majesty begins to puff his 
first cigarette as he reads his first private 
letter, after he has dispatched the morn- 
ing cup of coffee. Apropos of coffee, 
he loathes chicory, and his is the pure 
bean of Costa Rica or plantation Cey- 
lon, sorted and roasted near St. Paul’s 
Cathedral and ground by a chef in the 
royal household. 

Smoking cabinets and cases, the king 
has these in endless variety—of gold, 
silver and bronze, adorned with “E. R.” 
in diamonds, rubies and emeralds. 
cabinet presented by the Sultan of Tur- 
key is a wondrous affair indeed; its 
pipes, of fine amber, bound with finger 
rings of huge diamonds. 

The king is not a smoker of extrava- 
gantly dear cigars. Madame Patti once 
told the writer of these lines that when 
her husband, the late Signor Nicolini, 
in the course of conversation with his 
majesty, asked of him to accept a cigar, 
adding in all simplicity that it had cost 
him some three or four dollars, the king, 
with a smile, replied : “Thank you, Nico- 
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lini, very much! You see I can’t afford 
to buy such expensive cigars for my- 
self.” 

A certain, if not a prominent, part is 
taken in housekeeping at the palaces by 
Queen Alexandra—that gracious and 
beautiful lady, with whom England fell 
in love, once and for all, when first she 
landed on those shores, now forty-four 
years ago. 

Gentle as she appears, the queen is 
yet something of a disciplinarian, and 
it was by her command that a new rule 
was imposed upon the royal servants at 
Windsor, even when the court is not in 
residence, that women servants must be 
indoors at ten-fifteen, and men before 
midnight. In the royal mews, both 
married men and bachelors are expected 
to be in by eleven-fifteen, and none are 
allowed out later without special per- 
mut. 

As I have said, the queen evinces an 
interest in the decoration and furnish- 
ing of her rooms, and she takes an equal 
delight in making her homes all glori- 
ous without, as well as within. Mac- 
Keller, the royal head gardener, has ef- 
fected a good many alterations to the 
Windsor gardens, according to her di- 
rections. A winter garden, a dream of 
tropical luxuriance, has been laid out 
there; and, besides, acres of multicol- 
ored roses, planted by her wish, before 
the windows of the suite of rooms occu- 
pied by herself and the king. 

A large staff of gardeners works un- 
der MacKeller, and the queen herself, 
whenever time permits, will trip down— 
notwithstanding her sixty-odd years she 
still trips like a girl!—to the gardens, 
with basket and scissors in hand, and do 
a little snipping off here and there of 
fading blossoms. 

At Sandringham she has had pre- 
served a corner especially for wild flow- 
ers, and another for exotics, which have 
been sent to her from all parts of the 
world, and among them the rarest lilies, 
roses and jasmines, collected for her by 
a soldier in South Africa, and which 
are more delicate and strange in scent 
than English ones. 

Her kitchen garden is her special 
pride, and on a day in late autumn ‘tis a 























sight for sair ‘een. The pathways are 
avenues of color, the dark crimsons of 
the dahlias, asters, and the purples of 
Michaelmas daisies, paling before the 
blazing oranges and vermilions of the 
“red-hot pokers” which edge all the 
long walks. 

From Sandringham, wherever the 
queen may go, at home or abroad, she 
has dispatched to her daily a bunch of 
violets which have been culled from a 
bed of Russian blooms, of which the 
roots were given to her in the first in- 
stance by her sister, the ex-Empress of 
Russia. 

Every morning the queen has to send 
to her stables a full time-table of her 
movements of a day that is more crowd- 
ed with engagements, perhaps, than that 
of any other woman in England. There 
are functions for most days, and even 
her dinners partake of the nature of a 
public performance. 

At the sacred hour of tea the queen 
is her happiest. In London her grand- 
children, the three elder boys and the 
little Princess Mary of Wales, call upon 
her every afternoon at that hour. The 
queen pours out the tea herself, and 
calls the hour “my interval of quiet.” 
Imagine that—with four healthy, noisy 
children putting questions, and buzzing 
about her! 

Before she leaves her private apart- 
ments in the morning the queen answers 
a whole mass of correspondence. To 
some she makes reply in her own hand, 
and she has been known to dictate as 
many as fifty in the day to her indispen- 
sable guide, philosopher and friend, 
Miss Charlotte Knollys—who is the only 
member of the household who accom- 
panies her on her visits to the Danish 
court, and from whom she is hardly 
parted, even for a day. 

Miss Knollys has never abused her 
position, and her good nature is prover- 
bial. It is told of her that, when deal- 
ing with the petitions and requests 
which are sent daily to her royal mis- 
tress, Miss Knollys leans always on the 
side of indulgence. Her brother, Lord 
Knollys, of whom once wrote Whyte 
Melville, the novelist, “That young fel- 
low will do well, for he goes as straight 
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as a die, and never opens his mouth,” 
has been private secretary to the king 
now for thirty-seven years. 

During the shooting season the king 
sends away an immense amount of 
game, and at Christmas the queen dis- 
patches gifts of partridges and pheas- 
ants to her intimates, and the hampers 
are labeled “With the queen’s compli- 
ments.” 

The king is not like his nephew, the 
German Kaiser, a beer drinker, but 
usually imbibes champagne, burgundy, 
or whisky and soda, at luncheon and 
dinner. The queen, who, in common 
with most nervous and active-minded 
women, is a very sparing eater, sips a 
little hock at her meals. 

Both she and the king do not attempt 
to dissemble their aversion to seeing la- 
dies enjoy more than just enough of 
wine, and they object to the custom that 
now, alas! prevails with such dire re- 
sults in so many English country houses, 
of sending champagne and other “pick- 
me-ups” to the ladies’ dressing-rooms. 
Except in cases of real necessity, such a 
thing is not permitted at Sandringham. 

Between his meals the king indulges 
but in a lemon squash. Americans may 
be amused to know that he has invented 
a first-rate “cocktail,” in which to drink 
the health of his Transatlantic friends. 
This is the cocktail: 

A little rye whisky, crushed ice, a 
square of pineapple, just a slight dash 
of Angostura bitters, a piece of lemon 
peel, a few drops of maraschino, a little 
champagne and powdered sugar to taste. 

The king’s unmarried daughter, Prin- 
cess Victoria, since his majesty came to 
the throne, has helped a good deal in 
the management of the household, both 
at Buckingham Palace and Sandring- 
ham; while at Marlborough House, the 
London home of the Prince and Prin- 
cess of Wales, she goes by the name of 
the “head nurse,” so indefatigable is she 
in ministering to the needs of her neph- 
ews and niece. 

Not long ago their majesties decided 
that with establishments where some 
two hundred servants were kept, there 
must necessarily be the risk of illness ; 
and accordingly they fitted up a farm- 
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house in Norfolk as a hospital, arran- 
ging it with patients’ and nurses’ quar- 
ters, bath rooms, dispensary, etc. 

Wherever the king may go, besides 
equerries, he is accompanied by a large 
retinue of servants, valets, footmen, gil- 
lies and others. His own footman 
stands behind his chair at table when 
he visits other houses, and serves him 
with every dish and wine. 

In his own houses the king has done 
his best to abolish the system of tipping 
gamekeepers and servants, which a few 
vears ago had grown to such extrava- 
gant proportions that a great many 
young men were unable to accept coun- 
try invitations on account of the demand 
made on their purses. In the houses of 
his friends he encouraged “tipping 
boxes,” to be put up in their halls, rather 
than countenance, as he said, “the pro- 
miscuous brigandage” which, until a 
short time ago, made the lives of visit- 
ors to country houses something of a 
terror. 

Quite an army of expert farmers and 
gardeners help indirectly in the work of 
housekeeping for the king. To Sir 
Nigel Kingscote, publicly known as a 
scientific farmer on his own Gloucester- 
shire acres, and one of the best judges 
of stock in the kingdom, must be ac- 
credited a share in the success of his 
royal master, who farms and_ breeds 
with more system than did ever “Far- 
mer George,” his grandfather. 

The Prince and Princess of Wales, 
who live either at Marlborough House 
in London or York Cottage, an unpre- 
tentious abode built in the grounds of 
Sandringham, keep up less state, very 
naturally, than their parents. Both are 
of a domestic turn, and both well-regu- 
lated people, very downright and Eng- 
lish in all their ways. 

He and the princess are in accord 


upon most subjects, and spend their vast 
riches—apart from the country’s grant, 
the prince has eighty thousand pounds 
a year from his Cornish revenues alone 
—both wisely and well. Marlborough 
House is a big place to keep up, and 
contains some one hundred and ten 
rooms, all of which were remodeled and 
redecorated at the beginning of the new 
reign. 

The princess takes an active, and not 
a conventional, interest in charities, and 
is one of the busiest of the young mar- 
ried women of the day. For house- 
keeping she confesses to quite a talent, 
and herself overlooks all domestic ar- 
rangements at Marlborough House. 

Although not in any sense a show 
place, some of the most splendid of 
royal treasures may be viewed in the 
plate room built here, in the foundations 
of the palace. 

The display of golden and silver plate 
set with gems, precious marbles, cameos, 
mosaics and enamels, is indeed dazzling 
to behold. There are royal gifts, such 
as a Silver shield from the first German 
emperor, three enormous pilgrim bot- 
tles, the gift of Alexandra II. of Rus- 
sia; the gifts of Indian princes, bouquet 
holders, prizes gained at agricultural 
shows; “Lady Cork’s couch,” a perfect 
nautilus shell, mounted in gold, from 
Australia, and most curious of all, an 
ancient bowl of pure gold found in a 
tumulus between two gigantic skele- 
tons in the Duchy of Cornwall. The 
prince and princess, of course, have an 
inventory of these treasures, which may 
be numbered by the thousand. 

Altogether, a peep into the Marlbor- 
ough House plate room is like a peep 
into the palace of Aladdin; but, as a 
piquant contrast, its owners lead the 
somewhat humdrum lives of an ordinary 
English homekeeping man and wife. 
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LEANOR MONTGOMERY 
leaned the broom against the pi- 
azza railing and sat down on the 

step to read her letter. She did not 
pause even to remove the old gloves she 
always wore when cleaning, but tore 
open the envelope with feverish haste. 

A small, square program fluttered 
into her lap. She glanced at this first. 


MY ROBARY. 3. 2.3 as = Nevin 
MISS AMY BIRDSALL 


So Amy had been given a hearing at 
last! 

“Good morning, Mrs. Montgomery.” 

Eleanor rose abruptly, program and 
letter falling at her feet. 

“Don’t let me disturb you,” exclaimed 
Mrs. Graham who lived in the fourth 
Queen Anne cottage, north. “I merely 
thought I would stop here a moment to 
rest. Your vines look so delightfully 
cool. I’ve been down to the drug- 
store, telephoning to Mrs. White. She 
is the most dependable employment- 
agent I’ve found yet! I really do not 
know what I shall do if this keeps on. 
Five maids within a fortnight!” 


“T thought vou liked the little Swede 
girl so much?” 

“Oh, but, my dear, she hates chil- 
dren. Last night while Harry and I 
were playing bridge with the Slocums, 
the baby fussed a little, and she pinched 
him. He cried so that he woke Flossie 
and this morning I found the black- 
and-blue mark on his arm. You may 
be sure I sent her packing before break- 
fast! It was lucky that Harry had 
taken a day off. He can mind the chil- 
dren while I straighten up the house 
and get ready for number six. Well, 
I really must be going.” 

Eleanor leaned over to pick up the 
various parts of her letter. 


DEAREST Kippy—— 


Oh, but it was sweet to see the old 
nickname once more! She had been 
the youngest of four girls who had 
fought it out together in the great bare 
studio on a New York cross-street. The 
other girls had always ‘“‘mothered” her. 

Dearest Kippy: Why, oh, why, didn’t you 
just happen to drop in last evening? Fred 
Graham is home from Japan and such do- 
ings! He brought us a vase that glorifies 
the entire room. At sight of it Amy rose, 
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solemnly gathered up every bit of bric-a- 
brac about the place and thrust it into the 
cedar chest her grandmother sent us last 
week—though Heaven knows a jar of butter 
or a box of cookies would have been more 
welcome—and there the lovely thing—I 
mean the vase, of course—stands, alone in 
all its glory, on the shelf. You can sit be- 
fore it for hours, studying its mysterious 
lights and subtle shadings. He brought a 
lot of other trinkets, preserved ginger, joss- 
sticks, and gimcracks of that sort, but, oh, 
Kiddy, the vase! Come and see it—and us. 
We are trying hard to live up to our artistic 
acquisition —— 


“Oh, good morning, Mrs. Montgom- 
ery.” 

Eleanor crushed the letter in her 
hand, and half rose to greet fussy little 
Mrs. Forbes, her next-door neighbor, 
who, shopping-list in hand, was cross- 
ing the lawn. 

“You remember we were talking 
about your rubber-plant yesterday ?” 

Eleanor recalled that Mrs. Forbes 
had opened and closed the somewhat 
one-sided discussion over the evident 
retrogression of the plant. Personally, 
Eleanor did not care whether it livedeor 
died. She had told her husband the 
day he bought it from a plant pedler 
on their way to the Grand Central sta- 
tion that she never had any luck raising 
ferns and things; but, apparently, the 
health of the plant was a vital question 
with Mrs. Forbes. 

“I just happened to think that Mrs. 
Carruth—you remember what magnifi- 
cent house plants she had—— Oh, no, 
you were not living here last winter. 
Well, she does have. the most beautiful 
south window in her alcove off the 
dining-room. She told me that jardi- 
niéres were death to rubber-plants. 
Now, if I were you, I’d take that right 
out of the jardiniére—though it is a 
pity to have such a pretty piece of 
majolica idle—and set it on the side 
porch, and don’t water it so much. You 
can water a rubber-plant to death, you 
know. Excuse my hurrying, because I 
must do my marketing early this morn- 
ing. Mr. Forbes is bringing out a 
couple of men friends to dinner to- 
night. A Boston fern would be per- 
fectly stunning in the majolica jardi- 
niére.” 











She flung the last suggestion over 
her shoulder as she hurried down the 
concrete walk. Eleanor crushed the let- 
ter more fiercely in her hot, moist palm, 
but her lips smiled a _ mechanically 
courteous farewell to the departing one. 

She did not sit down on the step ve 
again, but dragged a porch chair to a 
corner behind the vines, and continued 
her letter. 


We were heart-broken that you were not 
here to share Amy’s triumph, and you must 
not imagine, dear Kiddy, that we did not 
think of you. Her opportunity came like a 
bolt from the blue. Miss Fiske disappointed 
the committee, and some one remembered 
Amy. You can picture our mad excitement. 
Her mousseline had to be altered and we 
all drew on our slender wardrobes to make 
her presentable. Then when it was all over 
we sat down suddenly and asked: “Did any 
one wire for Kiddy?” Amy scored heav- 
ily, of course, and had to sing an encore 
number, but the fly in the ointment was the 
absence of Kiddy when we all came home 
and drank claret and seltzer to Amy’s next 
engagement—— 


“Oh, there you are! I thought I! 
spied your dress through the vines!” 

Eleanor smothered an exclamation of 
impatience, as Mrs. Guernsey, trimly 
gowned in black and white gingham, 
paused at the foot of the steps. 

“IT am off on a few errands and 
thought I might be able to do some- 
thing for you,” said she, looking up in 
frank kindliness at the tall, pale-faced 
bride, who had, crossed her gloved 
hands on the end of the broom-handle. 
The letter was far behind her now, 
among the vines of the cushions. 

“That colored girl I sent away yes- 
terday,” continued the even-voiced Mrs. 
Guernsey, “either broke or nicked or 
melted the handles off every cooking- 
utensil in. the kitchen, so I am bound 
for Terwilliger’s to squander on enam- 
eled ware all the money I had saved for 
matinées this winter. Mrs. Forbes says 
that she always buys her furnishings at 
3rannigan’s, because she gets stamps. 
That lovely umbrella-stand in her side 
hall came from the stamp house. But 
Mr. Guernsey says that if you take the 
stamps you are bound to get a lighter 
weight of enamel. It stands to reason 
that you can’t have both quality and 














premiums. But I don’t know that it 
makes much difference. Servants have 
no more respect for first-class utensils 
than for seconds. What do you think ?” 

“Never having had a servant, I am 
not in a position to say,” replied 
Eleanor, with forced lightness. 

“You do not understand what you 
escape, dear girl,” said Mrs. Guernsey, 
flinging her a laughing glance. “I as- 
sure you that I was much happier be- 
fore Mr. Guernsey had the house re- 
modeled, for then I could do without 
a servant.” 

She nodded cheerily and _ tripped 
down the path. Eleanor gathered up 
broom, program and letter, entered the 
house, closed and locked the screén 
door and fled to her room. Once within 
its shelter, she smoothed out the crum- 
pled sheets and started afresh. 


You must arrange, Eleanor —— 


Peggy never called her “Eleanor” un- 
less she desired to be impressive. 

“To buy your subscription ticket to the 
Rathbone recitals. The rest of us have 
managed to scrape up the price and the 
quartet must be complete. Do you remem- 
ber how we used to shiver around the gas- 
stove, picturing how we would sit hand in 
hand, drinking in Rathbone’s liquid notes— 
when our ships came in? And you'll not be 
surprised to hear we have decided to keep 
the attic room another year. The landlord 
has connected it, and we will have steam- 
heat for only five dollars a month more 
and it is so homey. We have not the cour- 
age to leave it. 

With downcast eyes, Eleanor tore the 
letter into long, narrow strips and 
dropped them one or two at a time into 
the waste-basket. There was nothing 
in that letter for her to answer. Of 
course she would send Amy a note of 
congratulation, but for the rest—— 
What did those busy girls care for the 
small domestic events and the neighbor- 
hood gossip which now made up her 
narrow life? 

They were doing things. Amy had 
been heard—and applauded. Peggy’s 
book would be out in six weeks, and 
Heléne had sold three pictures. As 
for herself 

Mechanically she crossed to Harry’s 
shaving-stand and set it to rights. This 
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always marked the beginning of her 
up-stairs routine. All morning long she 
worked as one in a daze, for her 
thoughts were back in the attic room 
with its great skylights and its denim 
walls—yes, she could almost see the 
vase standing alone on the long, nar- 
row shelf. It had taken all four of 
them to hang that shelf on the level. 

Fred had not even dropped her a 
line since his return, nor sent her a 
souvenir of his trip. Everything had 
gone to the old room, rendezvous of 
kindred spirits in the workaday world. 
And Amy had sung herself into suc- 
cess while she had been engaged in the 
dun-colored task of sorting over the 
week’s washing. 

That reminded her that she had lawn 
turnovers to mend, and new lace to 
sew on some stocks. She smiled grimly 
as she brought forth her sewing. In 
the old days she had not wasted time 
mending neckwear. It was so cheap— 
if you were right on the ground for 
sales. She had had her own money, 
too, in those days—fifteen dollars a 
week as stenographer in the offices of 
Hughes & Bramwell, lace importers. 
That was where Harry had found her 
and wooed her. He was city salesman 
now. In the old days, he had been head 
of the stock-room. 

.Of course, if she told Harry that she 
needed new collars he would give her 
the money, but she had never asked 
him for a dress allowance. The uncle 
who had refused to help her carve out 
a business career had turned liberal 
when she had entered upon what he 
considered woman’s natural estate, mat- 
rimony, and had given her a tidy trous- 
seau. No doubt Harry thought that if 
she did need clothes she had money 
left from her housekeeping allowance, 
but thanks to her extravagant training 
in a much-advertised cooking-school, 
her housekeeping allowance barely came 
out even each week. 

Then, too, she knew Harry wanted 
to buy the house. Could she endure 
the thought of living here forever— 
with New York so tantalizingly near? 
Could she resign herself to domestic 
and neighborhood gossip for a mental 
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She met Harry as he was issuing from the pantry with a jar of 
preserves under each arm. 


diet by day, and a dreary round of 
euchre and briage-parties by night! 
She could close her eyes this minute 
and hear Mr. and Mrs. Forbes find 
fault with each other over a lead in 
bridge. 

Callers rounded out the afternoon— 
retailing the same neighborhood gossip 
she had heard at Mrs. Forbes’ “at 
home,” the week before. Nothing new 
ever happened at Careyville, nothing 
more invigorating than a card-party or 
some amateur theatricals at the club- 
house. 

As she closed the door on her last 
caller she rolled up her sleeves and 
hurried to the kitchen. Here the cloud 
lifted from her brow. She took real 
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pride in her dainty service, 
and set forth her table, with 
a tune on her lips. She had 
just sliced the bread when a 
strange step sounded on the 
porch, followed by a sharp 
rap on the screen-door. She 
hurried out to take the fa- 
miliar yellow envelope of the 
telegraph service from a 
grimy hand. 


Fithian in town. Must enter- 
tain him. Home on 11:50. 


When Mrs. Forbes’ little 
daughter, with primly 
brushed hair, set off by a 
huge bow of baby-blue rib- 
bon, came up the porch steps 
carrying a tall glass filled 
with ice-cream, Eleanor was 
still sitting just inside the 
screen door, the crumpled 
telegram at her feet. Her 
own dinner was stone cold 
on the gas-range, which she 
had turned off before she 
weit to answer the messen- 
ger-boy’s rap. 

With a mechanical smile 
she took the goblet of cream 
from the trim little maid. 
This practise of sending 
something to your neighbor’s 
side-door when you had a 
special dish for your own 
company, was a_ suburban 
habit which impressed _ city-bred 
Eleanor most unpleasantly. But this 
time she did not even resent the at- 
tention from her next-door neighbor. 
She simply set the glass on the hall- 
table, and the cream melted and ran 
down on the renaissance cover, thence 
to the polished floor, while Eleanor sat 
with her hands clasped tightly in front 
of her, staring into space. 

The last time Harry had staved in 
town, she had gone over to the Forbes’ 
house. They had made her very wel- 
come and sent for Mrs. Forbes’ bach- 
elor brother to make up a fourth in 
whist, but Mrs. Forbes had assured her 
that all suburban women became accus- 
tomed to being alone. It was the price 

















they paid for room enough to swing a 
cat in, her vivacious little neighbor had 
explained, in a manner which Eleanor 
thought rather cheap. 

And she did not propose to become 
accustomed to it, she had told herself 
that night. But here was Fithian again, 
an important customer from Indianap- 
olis, and Harry—her Harry was doing 
the honors. She knew what that meant. 
She could close her eyes and see the 
restaurant on the roof of the Hotel 
Astor, the women in soft, fluffy dresses, 
the men in sack suits and straw hats. 
Then there would be the -roof-garden 
with its diverting vaudeville bill. It 
seemed as if ages had passed since she 
had been inside a theater—and yet she 
was only fifty minutes from New York. 

She rose abruptly and walked the 
floor, her long, slim hands clasped be- 
hind her back. Harry should not buy 
the place. She had demurred at even 
renting it. An apartment in Harlem 
would have been better than this, but 
Harry had said he had tried New York 
in every form, hall bedrooms in fash- 
ionable boarding-houses and front bed- 
rooms in flats—and it all smelled alike. 
After his day in the office he wanted to 
be outdoors where he could fill his 
lungs with pure air. He never rode up 
in the hack which met all trains, and he 
worked as long as he could see in the 
garden. 

Yes, it was fine for Harry, shut in- 
doors all day, but what of her? Harry 
could not understand what it meant to 
stay here all of the twenty-four hours 


—to mingle only with women whose . 


horizon stopped at Careyville’s edge 
and whose wildest excitement was hir- 
ing a new maid and detailing all her 
faults to their neighbors. 

When her engagement to Harry had 
been announced it had all seemed like 
a beautiful dream. Every one had con- 
gratulated her. Harry was a coming 
man in business circles. The young 
woman with the blond pompadour who 
presided at the switchboard had sown 
the news broadcast among other girls 
emploved in the building, and very soon 
Fleanor had found herself the object 
of interested if not envious glances. 
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“I do think it would be just grand,” 
she of the blond pompadour had said, 
“to lie abed of mornings when you felt 


_like it. You get sort of sore having 


to do the same thing at the same time 
every day, don’t you know?” 

Eleanor had smiled at the girl’s way 
of expressing her own vague feelings. 
It would be pleasant to lay aside 
starched shirt-waists for negligées, 
linen collars for fluffy feminine ap- 
parel. 

But now her hunger for the flesh- 
pots of the business world was almost 
maddening. She wanted to hear the 
clickety-clack of the typewriters, the in- 
sistent clang of telephone-bells, the 
hoarse clamor of masculine voices, just 
outside her door: “Going up—seven !” 
“Down—down—seven!” She wanted 
to feel it whirling around her once 
more, the world in which real people 
did real things. 

Time and again she had tried to talk 
“shop” to Harry, but he had always 
brushed it aside with the brusk asser- 
tion that he had business enough while 
in town. When he came home he did 
not care whether the firm Hughes & 
Bramwell electrified the business world 
or went into bankruptcy. She had 
begged for news of the office force, 
which Harry never remembered, and 
she had resented the fact that Tim, the 
office-boy, had been promoted to the 
stock-room three weeks before Harry 
happened to drop this important item 
in the most casual way. 

Harry did not understand her. He 
thought her one of those narrow crea- 
tures whose ideas never rose above the 
best way to utilize trimming left from 
last year’s frock, or the delinquencies of 
a new laundress. She really had no 
part in his life. She was expected to 
provide comfort, when his brash, phy- 
sical well-being demanded comfort— 
that was her destiny as his wife! 

By what process of reasoning Eleanor 
lashed herself into fury, only a woman 
knows. But by the time Harry arrived 
from town she had reached a white heat 
—the point where her eyes were dark- 
circled and sunken, her lips thin and 
colorless, and her voice oddly vibrant. 
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Harry Montgomery paused just in- 
side the door of the square hall and 
gazed at her in amazement. 

“Why, Nell, what are you doing up 
at this time of night? You mustn't lose 
your beauty-sleep every time I’m kept 
in town.” 

He held out his arms, but she stood 
by the table, fingering the center-piece 
nervously. He came close and laid his 
hand lovingly on her shoulder, but she 
drew away and stood on the other side 
of the table. He plunged on to his 
doom. 

“Anything wrong? Are you sick?” 

“No,” she said quietly, edging still 
farther from him and gripping the 
newel-post tightly. “I just thought I 
would wait up and tell you this is the 
end.” 

“The end?” he echoed blankly. 

» “Yes, the end! I am going back to 
town. It has all been a mistake—a 
dreadful mistake. I can’t stand sub- 
urban life; I hate these chattering wom- 
en with nothing to talk about but babies 
and servants and rubber-plants and the 
respective values of jute and grass rugs. 
I think I was made for something bet- 
ter than kitchen work—and I’m going 
back to the girls and the sort of work 
I am fitted for.” 

“Nell, for God’s sake sa 

“Please don’t let us have any scene. 
The windows are open and Mrs. Forbes 
might be up with the baby. You had 
better lock up. You'll find your room 
all ready for you. I am going to sleep 
in the spare-room to-night—and think 
it all out.” 

“The trouble is that you’ve been 
thinking too much already,” was Har- 
ry’s quick, thoughtless reply, and her 
face turned whiter than ever. She 
paused on the staircase, looking down 
on him. 

“And you have left me here to think 
alone.” 








She was in the kitchen next morning 
when Harry came blithely down-stairs. 
He had decided to ignore the whole 
matter. No doubt she was _ heartily 
ashamed of herself by this time and 
there was no use rubbing it in. He 





opened the screen door, but the morn- 
ing paper was not on the porch. He 
went back into the kitchen and found 
her pouring the coffee from the drip- 
pot into the squat silver pot he liked 
so well because it had been his mother’s, 

“I wish you'd speak to that boy when 
he collects for the papers to-day. He 
is getting entirely too careless. This 
is the third time he has been late in a 
week.” 

She carried the coffee into the dining- 
room and filled his cup with a steady 
hand. 

“I will net be here to tell the boy 
anything. You must get out of this 
the best way you can. Perhaps you can 
sublet the house ready furnished. You 
can tell the agent I am going home to 
visit my folks, for I am not well. The 
last, at least, will be the truth. You 
can do what you like with the furniture. 
I don’t suppose the girls will object to 
taking me back a grass-widow. I will 
be too busy hunting a position to look 
after things here. Besides, you know 
you came here against my better judg- 
ment and wishes.” 

Her husband was watching her with 
wide eyes. 

“Eleanor, do you mean 

“IT mean that a business woman 
should never marry. I was no child 
when you taught me to—to care for 
you, Harry, and you ought not to have 
tried to make me over. All my interests 
are in town. I have been a conscien- 
tious housekeeper, never a happy one— 
and ‘my fingers have always itched for 
my typewriter. And when a woman 
has once earned her own money—she 
wants to earn it again. There is noth- 
ing like independence—and I never 
should have sacrificed it to love.” 

His lips, too, had gone white. His 
figure had straightened. His eyes wan- 
dered from her hard, set face to the 
burn on her finger, hidden by a badly 
adjusted rag. He was conscious of a 
wild desire to unwind the bulky band- 
age and kiss the sore spot, but he only 
held himself a trifle straighter and re- 
plied :” 

“Very well. Just as you like.” 

Then, leaving his coffee untouched, 


” 
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A freckled-faced boy overtook them, shouting breathlessly: “Say, your wife’s had a spell. The docior says 
she’s dying !” i 


he crossed to the hall, picked up his 
hat and quietly left the house. 


It was not even a nine days’ wonder 
in Careyville. The semiannual flittings 
from such cottages as were for rent 
were among the expected things. Mrs. 
Guernsey always maintained that sub- 
urbanites were born not made. Mfrs. 
Forbes also had her saying that if the 
little sandy-haired auctioneer did not 
sell off the effects of discouraged sub- 
urbanites at regular intervals, the regu- 
lar residents of Careyville would lose 
half the zest of life—bargain-hunting. 

It was nearly two months later, how- 
ever, before the auctioneer distributed 
his bills. The house would be open for 
inspection Thursday, October first, sale 
the next day, and he assured all those 
with whom he came in personal contact 
that it was a rare chance—everything 
new in March, and Mrs. Montgomery 
certainly had been a wonderful fine 
housekeeper, being so inexperienced, 
too. 

It was quite late on Thursday 
afternoon when Eleanor Montgomery 
stepped from the train at Careyville and 
climbed into the hack. Old Duggan 
greeted her cordially. 

“T ast Mr. Montgomery if you wasn't 
coming up before the sale an’ he said 
he guessed not, as you wasn’t feeling 
right smart.” 

“Ts—is Mr. Montgomery up at——at 


our house?” she inquired, with a sud- 
den contraction in the region of her 
heart. This promised to be very awk- 
ward, indeed. 

“Yes, he come up on the two-thirty. 
Said there was some things you wanted 
,to keep. Guess he didn’t count on how 
a woman changes her mind.” 

“Yes. I hadn’t decided to come— 
when I saw him last.” 

“There’s been a sight of people in 
the house to-day. Beats all how Carey- 
ville women do love a sale. If you'd 
come this time to-morry there wouldn’t 
been a thing to hold back.” 

The auctioneer was sitting in the 
hall, figuring with a stubby pencil. 
Eleanor greeted him briefly and hur- 
ried on to the back of the house. She 
met Harry as he was issuing from the 
pantry with a jar of preserves under 
each arm. He looked at her blankly, 
then pulled himself together. 

“T thought I’d like-——” he began, 
but she interrupted, in a low, tense 
voice. 

“Please act as if nothing—had—er-- 
happened. I wouldn’t have this horrid 
little auctioneer gossiping about our af- 
fairs for anything.” 

“Of course not,” he said dully. 

“IT have decided not to remain with 
the girls. I found the climb to the attic 
rather hard after my day’s work. I 
want a few housekeeping things laid 
aside because I have taken a small 
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apartment and will do light housekeep- 
ing.” ’ 

“So have I,” he said, with sudden 
brightening of his face. “Little flat up 
in Harlem. Fleming, our bookkeeper, 
is going to share it with me. Good 
company, Fleming is, and I thought I'd 
be a bit lonesome.” 

Her face hardened. She wanted no 
one to share or witness her unhappi- 
ness. That was the real reason she was 
leaving the girls, kind as they tried to 
be in her hour of affliction. Somehow 
it was not like the old days. 

Montgomery set down the jars and 
tapped the shelf nervously with his 
finger-tips. 

“IT am sorry you won't take the al- 
lowance, Eleanor. Grimm says you are 
entirely determined on that point.”’ 

“It was a great impertinence of you 
to even send your lawyer to me. I am 
quite able to earn my own living.” 

“T do not doubt it.” 

His voice had changed again, and 
passing her with a conventional “beg 
pardon,” he went into the dining-room, 
drew a paper from his pocket and sat 
down to read. For a few moments she 
watched him in angry silence. How 
could he do it—calmly read a paper 
when her heart was breaking, and a 
beastly, sandy-haired little man was fig- 
uring on their goods and chattels out 
in the hall? 

She hurried through the house from 
the living-room to bedrooms, and back 
to the kitchen; in breathless fashion, and 
finally laid before the auctioneer the 
list of articles she wished reserved and 
held for further orders. She had just 
finished this task when Mrs. Forbes 
came in. Harry was on his feet in- 
stantly and the awkward moment was 
over. 

“T do wish you both would stop to 
supper with us,” she urged, but Mont- 
gomery shook his head. 

“Old Duggan is waiting to take us 
back for the five-five. Ready, Eleanor ?” 

Eleanor jerked down her double veil, 
shook hands limply with Mrs. Forbes, 
and ran out to the hack. She could 


not look into the dining-room or living- 
room again. She was in the back seat 


of the hack before Harry could help 
her. 

“Pretty sharp afternoon, eh?” said 
Harry as he climbed into the front seat 
with Duggan. “I'll sit here, and be- 
tween us we'll keep the wind off Mrs. 
Montgomery.” 

The two men chatted amiably and 
Eleanor leaned back, quite out of every- 
thing. As they drew up to the station, 
a suspicious quiet reigned. 

“By Jock,” explained old Duggan, “I 
forgot—they took the five-five off to- 
day. There won't be another train 
down until six-fifty.” 

“And I have a dinner date at the 
Astor at six-thirty,” said Montgomery 
irritably. 

“One of the joys of suburban life,” 
commented Eleanor, speaking for the 
first time. 

“Tell you what,” said old Duggan, 
“if you’ve a mind to pay me a dollar 
extry I kin get you to McComber’s 
junction in time to take the five-thirty 
express.” 

“All right. Let her go,” said Harry, 
without so much as consulting Eleanor, 
and old Duggan cut his horse with the 
whip. 

They made good time over the fine, 
hard turnpike. Duggan gave his sole 
attention to his horses. Montgomery 
studied the scenery and Eleanor looked 
as far as possible in the opposite direc- 
tion from her legal lord and master. 

Just as they reached the top of a 
sharp incline the throbbing of horses’ 
hoofs rang behind them, followed by a 
shrill command to stop. 

Old Duggan looked around and 
jerked his horses to a standstill. A 
freckle-faced boy overtook them, shout- 
ing breathlessly. “Say, your wife’s had ° 
a spell. The doctor says she’s dying. 
I’ve been riding all ’round for you.” 

Without a word, old Duggan swung 
his horses around and started on a 
gallop down the hill. 

“Hold up!” said Montgomery short- 
ly. ‘‘We’ve got to catch the express at 
McComber’s.” é 

Old Duggan drew rein. 

“Well, get out both of you, and walk 
back. I got to get home. My Maria’s 











dying. Oh, God— 
and never a cross 
word between us 
in twenty- 
two years! Oh!” 

He fairly shoved 
Montgomery off 
the step, and 
watched impatient- 
ly as the latter 
helped _ Eleanor 
from the back seat. 





Then he cut the 
off horse a vicious 
clip. 

“Wait,” shouted 


Montgomery. 
*“Here’s our fare.” 
“That don’t mat- 


ter. Maria’s dy- 
ing! Maria’s dy- 
ing!” 

It was the last 


they heard as he 

swung the horse 

around the bend. Then they stood fa- 
cing each other in the wide road, with 
the crisp October air blowing in their 
faces. 

“Well, this is a pretty note,” ex- 
claimed Montgomery sharply, as he 
pulled out his watch for the thirty-sev- 
enth time since Eleanor had come upon 
him in the pantry doorway. 

She was gazing at the hillside, its 
witchery of autumn radiance struggling 


THE REBELLION 





OF ELEANOR 








“You don’t understand,” she repeated. “I never want to see an office again. I 


want to go—home.” 


against the veil of the late Indian sum- 
mer afternoon. 

, I-—I think I would like to go back 
to our-——-own—house.” 

Montgomery’s watch closed with a 
click that seemed to find an echo in the 
very hills, so still and tense was the 
moment. Then suddenly from around 
the bend in the road, came the “honk- 
honk” of an automobile horn. Eleanor 
stepped to one side, standing in the 
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angle of the rough rail fence, banked 
with sumac. Her husband followed 
her, crossed his arms on the top of the 
fence and stared at the hills on which 
the veil of mist was closing fast. With 
a swirl of dust and an impertinent 
“honk” the great yellow machine tore 
past them. Eleanor dug her clenched 
fists into the depths of her raincoat 
pockets. He was making it very hard 
for her. 

“TI made a mistake—I seem to make 
nothing but mistakes these days és 
she began drearily. “The office where 
I am working is so stuffy—and even 
the attic is not just what it used to be. 
Since Fred came back the girls have 
taken to smoking those’ nasty Egyptian 
cigarettes and you know I always hated 
cigarette smoke—and : 

Slowly her husband turned to face 
her. Her cheeks matched in color the 
sumac against which she leaned. Her 
square shoulders drooped pathetically. 
Her resolute chin quivered. He raised 
his hand in front of his face, as if to 
shut out the sight. 

“Don't!” 

His voice was harsh—and he laid his 
hand heavily on her shoulder. 

“T’ve been a fool—let it go at that. 
Miss Grosvenor, your successor at the 
office, is leaving next week. I told Mr. 
Bramwell you might be persuaded to 
take up the work again. We'll find a 
suite in some up-town apartment hotel 
and go back and forth to work to- 
gether. It will be very jolly. You see 
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——Eleanor—I am telling you what I 
told you once long ago—I love you, and 
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I am willing to meet you half-way— 
now that I understand.” 

Slowly her fingers unclenched, her 
hands came out of her pockets, and 
crept up until they rested, one at either 
side, on the lapels of his coat. 

“But you don’t understand,” she mur- 
mured, and Montgomery’s brow con- 
tracted in a frown though his arm still 
drew her compellingly toward him. 

“You don’t understand,” she _ re- 
peated. “I never want to see an office 
again. I want to go—home.” 

Montgomery drew in his breath 
sharply, then tilting back her head with 
a hand that trembled, he looked into 
her eyes. 


“Was it Duggan and his grief for 
his wife that made you ” Ble 
paused awkwardly. They were stand- 
ing in the partially dismantled living- 
room. Montgomery had just lighted 
one of the pale-green candles in the tall 
colonial sticks, the only illumination 
possible under existing circumstances. 

Eleanor shook her head. 

“No—it was the moth holes in the 
dining-room rug—and the dust on the 
pictures and you—with a preserve-jar 
in either arm.” 

Montgomery stared at her blankly 
until the match burned down to his 
finger-tip. Eleanor lifted the finger, 
with its slight burn, to her lips. Her 
voice broke when she spoke again, but 
she smiled into his face. 

“IT know—you do not understand— 
but do not try; just love me and be pa- 
tient!” 
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Santa Cruz 


By Stanley Du Bois 


F you will look on your map of Cali- 
fornia you will note due south of 
Santa Barbara an island marked 

Santa Cruz. It is not a very large is- 
land as islands go, but neither is it so 


very small, comprising as it does 
ninety-eight square miles. It is all 


owned by one man, and he uses it as a 
sheep farm. No one is allowed to land 
on it except by written consent, rather 
grudgingly granted. There is no per- 
manefit home on it anywhere, just shel- 
ters for the shepherds—miserable huts. 

It is really a mountain peak poking 
its summit to a height of 2,407 feet 
above the level of the sea, which 
washes the precipitous cliffs all round 
it. 

There is‘no harbor worthy the name 
on any part of its coast; and yet it is 
an island of rare beauty and still rarer 
natural curiosity. It is plainly the re- 
sult of some tremendous seismic cata- 
clysm, but there are no volcanic ashes 
or cinders or rocks to be found any- 
where about it. The strata of rock are 
tipped at every angle, abruptly as to 
each other. 

Several small streams fed by springs 
come dashing down the steep cliffs and 
in places fall directly into the sea. The 
surface of the land is mostly over- 
grown with scrubby chaparral or small 
forest trees—a stunted growth, in fact, 
for the rainfall is very deficient during 
the greater part of the year. Here 
grow considerable cactus and a coarse 
but nutritious grass upon which the 
sheep find pasturage. 

Hardly worth while going to see, you 
wiil say—but read on. Not long 
ago a party of us engaged a little cat- 
boat at Santa Barbara, stocked it with 
provisions and a tent, for there were 
ladies in the company; and after a de- 
lightful sail across a summer sea of 
13 


about six hours, during which were to 
be seen many flocks of flying-fish, and 
one school of whales tumbling about, 
we arrived at what is called Lady Bay; 
just a little open pocket of a bay, less 
than a quarter of a mile across, be- 
tween two rocky promontories. The 
stuff was soon unloaded from the boat, 
the tent set up near a stream of water 
that came dancing down a rocky gorge, 
and in half an hour the party was ready 
to begin its outing. 

There were five of us in the party. 
The ladies slept in the tent, the men 
slept under a tree, all of them on the 
sand. 

After wandering around a little time 
on land we took to the skiff to explore 
what we had really come to see, the 
caves of the island. The shore-line is 
very precipitous and irregular, so that 
there are many places where one may 
stand on the edge of a cliff and drop 
a plumb-line anto water all the way 
from forty to one hundred feet deep. 
By some stupendous convulsion of the 
forces of nature this rocky wall has 
been gashed into gullies and carved 
into caves that are sublime in their size 
and weird peculiarities. 

Making the circuit of the island it 
was possible to count not less than 
fifty caverns, the smallest of which 
would easily hide an object as large as 
an ordinary locomotive. Many are 
much larger and more beautiful than 
the famous Blue Grotto of Capri in the 
3ay of Naples. One in particular on 
Santa Cruz is called the Painted Cav- 
ern. The entrance is three hundred 
feet wide at the water-line and one 
hundred and fifty feet high, and a lead- 
line dropped at the entrance showed a 
depth of water of seventy feet. How 
far back under the land it goes no one 
knows. Compare these figures with 
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some familiar place of near the same 
size and you will see what a tremen- 
dous cavern it is. Quite large enough 
to take in and completely hide one of 
our biggest battle-ships. 

The wide portal permits the light of 
day to penetrate far back into it so that 
the walls and the deeps of water are in 
beautiful illumination and _ reflection 
all day long. The variety and splendor 
of colorings are beyond description, 
red, gray, green, yellow, brown, all 
glistening with moisture, all blended 
and separated by the hand of the Mas- 
ter Painter as no cathedral with its 
wealth of frescoes ever was or will be 
decorated. 

Floating slowly into this wonder one 
could look over the side of the boat 
into the tinted water and see a series 
of marvelously strange views unfold as 
the boat drifts and floats as if sus- 
pended between two worlds. Golden 
perch, parrot fish, albacore, cavally, bo- 
nito, and other nameless varieties of fish 
lie motionless or dart among forests 
of seaweed, flowering aquatic growths, 
and carpets of sea-moss. Here and 
there one could see starfish lying on 
sandy reaches far below the surface, or 
lobsters crawling; or slowly waving 
aimlessly about, the long tentacles of 
an octopus. All at once, with the 
similitude of a ‘hawk among birds, 
would come along a shark, not particu- 
larly swift, but in him all the finny tribe 
recognize the murderer that he is, and 
they dart away into places out of his 
reach; or a seal would slip along as 
swift and silent as a sunbeam, and there 
would be consternation in the under- 
world. 
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Going back farther and farther into 
this cavern, suddenly there was a roar 
and rumble. 3ut it was only the 
startled call to each other of the seals, 
hundreds of which live here in security. 
It is possikle to back into this cavern 
quite one thousand feet, then one must 
stop; it is too dark to be thought safe. 
Our party had matches only and their 
circle of illumination is small. 

Another remarkable cavern is called 
Valdez’s Cave, because it is said to have 
been the rendezvous of a smuggler and 
pirate by that name. True it is that 
smugglers have made use of it in re- 
cent times to carry on their unlawful 
traffic. 

It is not anything like as large as the 
Painted Cavern, but is just as weirdly 
beautiful, and there is a little sandy 
beach in it not far back from the en- 
trance where our party stayed one 
night, sleeping on the sand, lulled to 
rest by the cry of sea-birds, the purring 
of the water just outside, and the sub- 
dued chattering of thousands of swal- 
lows. , 

In the winter months there come to 
Santa Cruz a few fishermen, mostly 
Japanese, after abalone shells. When 
sheep-shearing time is on there go over 
from the mainland large numbers of 
Mexicans to cut off the fleeces, and 
when this is done they leave and the 
whole island reverts to comparative 
solitude. Early one morning our lit- 
tle company took to the catboat and in 
a few hours were straying among the 
flowers and under the arches of Santa 
3arbara mission, and the Island of 
Santa Cruz was only a pleasant mem- 


ory. 
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For the benefit of all the out-of-town girls who read SMITH’s MAGAZINE, as well as any New York girl 
who cares to know, the names of the shops where the different articles mentioned in this department may be 
purchased, will be furnished if a stamped and self-addresseu envelope is sent. 


UMMER-TIME shopping in a hot 
city is not usually a pleasant task, 
but the out-of-town girl found 

many things to interest her during the 
few days spent in New York. Some 
few articles she really required for the 
late trip to the seashore; and besides, 
there was an appointment to keep with 
the New York girl. This young lady 
ran in from her Long Island home with 
a list of commissions fully a yard long 
and everything had to be carried back 
the next day in the large touring-car. 
If she purchased half the things she 
promised to buy, it would require an au- 
tomobile twice the size of her own to 
convey them to their dif- 
ferent owners. 

The out-of-town girl 
was hunting for bargains, 
for she knew that mid- 
summer was bargain sea- 
son in the New York 
shops. The New York 
girl, on the other hand, 
was spending other peo- 
ple’s money and the price 
of an article did not con- 
cern her much. Her whole 
object was to find what 
was needed quickly and 
purchase it at once, there- 
by saving time. They 





A compact little pig-skin case for 
perfume bottles. 


both learned, however, that early morn- 
ing shopping was by far the most prof- 
itable, for the counters were in perfect 
order and one could select the colors 
and sizes desired in half the usual time. 
Then, too, when wonderful sales were 
advertised it was the early shopper who 
had the best selection of the articles 
offered at a very reasonable price. 

They started with a well-defined plan 
of dividing their campaign into three 
sections—Thirty-fourth Street one day, 
Thirty-third Street another, and lower 
Broadway a third. This saved expend- 
ing needless energy walking long dis- 
tances or traveling in crowded cars. 

It did not take long for 
the out-of-town girl to 
learn that embroidery still 
figured most conspicuous- 
ly in the fashions de- 
signed for midsummer 
wear. There were the 
smartest kind of eyelet 
embroidery Etons with 
short sleeves, to wear 
over the popular lingerie 
princess gowns. It did 
not make any difference 
whether the gown was of 
lace or embroidery be- 
cause the little jackets 
were edged with lace frills 
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and would be appropriate with any kind 


of a lingerie princess. The 


and were not really expensive when one 
takes into consideration how often they 


could be worn. 

The New York girl pur- 
chased an exquisite waist 
for one of her friends—a 
girl who wanted a touch of 


blue in every gown she 
wore. This special waist 


Was an imported model that 
would have cost ever so 
much more than $22.50 at 
the beginning of the sum- 
mer, but the out-of-town 
girl thought even the mid- 
season price prohibitive. 
The waist was made of 
broad bands of batiste in- 
sertion with the scallops 
and heavy design worked 
in blind embroidery. They 
were connected with alter- 
nate rows of Cluny and Va- 
lenciennes lace. The col- 
lar, chemisette and arm- 
bands were also of Cluny 
and Valenciennes insertion, 
while a pointed plastron of 
Irish point was applied to 
outline the chemisette. The 
combination of the three 
laces and such sheer em- 
broidery is one of the new- 
est ideas from Paris, and 


the effect was 
indeed  charm- 
ing. 


No matter 
how warm it is 
in town, eve- 
nings at the sea- 
shore are apt to 
be cool and the 
summer girl 
needs a porch 
Wrap- to wear 
over her filmy 
evening 
gowns. There 
were charm- 


ing piazza 
cloaks 
softest, 


of the 
shim- 
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y cost $7.50, 
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Smart little Etons of eyelet embroidery are worn with 
lingerie princess gowns. 





mering satin cut in the approved Jap- 
anese style—easy to slip on and off 
and just enough protection from the 
damp evening air. 


They were shown 
in all the newest 
shades of mul- 
berry, Copenhagen 
blue, oyster gray, 
and pale lemon, 
with bands of sil- 
ver or gold braid. 
This trimming was 
warranted not to 


tarnish, but the 
price seemed 
rather excessive— 
$29.50. 


The out-of-town 
girl found just the 
sort of a wrap she 
wanted for _ less 
than half the price. 
It was made of 
very light-weight 
ladies’ cloth, in al- 
most the same de- 
sign as the satin 
cloaks, and_ had 
trimming bands of 
silk braid which 
appealed to the 
economical little 
girl from the coun- 
try. 

The _ bathing- 
suits displayed by 
one of the large 
shops were very at- 
tractive and the de- 
signs so varied that 
almost any _ one 
could find at least 
one that would 
please. There were 
princess _ bathing- 
suits and_ shirt- 
Waist costumes, 
the latter being 
made with white 
collars and cuffs in 
the most approved 
tailored style. Then 
the jumper idea 
was either simula- 
ted or carried out 











in reality, many of the suits having the 
large armhole effect so fashionable in 
the season’s street and house gowns. 
The combinations of colors were some- 
what novel, the regulation blue suit 
with white trimmings being quite neg- 
lected in the startling array of browns, 
grays, tans, reds and, most prominent 
of all, the smart black and white striped 
silks. Black taffeta suits were piped 
with brilliant plaid and striped silks. 

Becoming little bathing-caps and hats 
and hosiery were sold to match the 
suits. When the out-of-town girl heard 
the price of these surf costumes, $25.00, 
she lost interest in them immediately, 
but the New York girl bought a striped 
one for a young woman who did not 
need to care how much it cost so long 
as it bore the earmarks of the latest 
modes. 

There was something very unusual 
about the porch furniture which the 
out-of-town girl bought at one of the 
shops. She knew full well that bar- 
gains in furniture were to be had at all 
the dry-goods stores during the summer 
months, but she did not know that she 
could watch a man making the furni- 
ture in the big store windows and then 
purchase what she had seen completed. 
This was making furniture to order in 
reality. There were old hickory frames 
for straight-back chairs, armchairs and 
comfortable-looking rockers with broad 
arms upon which books could be rested. 
The workman made rat- 
tan and prairie-grass seats 
and backs for these chairs, 
and a curious crowd 
watched him all day long. 
The furniture had a truly 
rustic appearance, just the 
thing for a porch, and had 
the virtue of being inex- 
pensive, too. The straight 
chairs were $1.60, the arm- 
chairs $1.40, and _ large 
rockers cost only $4.00. 

One can never have too 
many collars, cravats, or 
neck trimmings for sum- 
mer wear. The _ out-of- 





One of the 
new collars 
with tabs, in 
green and 
white linen. 


town girl needed a few of 
these 


new accessories to 
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Three different laces and bands of embroidered 
batiste are combined in this effective waist. 


freshen up some of her last season’s 
shirt-waists. Most of them fastened in 
the back, and she selected a collar that 
would change the appearance of the 
waist, giving it the effect of a front 
opening. The collar and stock were 
of white linen with a shaped lower part 
and long front-band of green linen. 
The edges of these green portions were 
piped with white lawn, and tiny white 
pearl buttons were applied in each scal- 
lop. The lower edge of the front-band 
was tucked into or pinned under the 
belt. There were other stocks of the 
same sort in pale blue, violet, and 
pink, and they cost 85 cents. At the 
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An odd blouse of spotted lawn trimmed with striped 
bands. 


same counter the New York girl pur- 
chased a stock which had only one long 
front-band scalloped at both sides with 
tiny buttons in the scallops, which cost 
$1.25. 

Very charming maribou and ostrich 
boas were shown in the new rainbow 
effect. There were five or seven strands 
in each boa, the ostrich and maribou 
alternating. Blue, pink, lavender, and 
white were all combined in one boa, giv- 
ing the soft, misty appearance of a 
rainbow, from which they derive their 
name. They were two yards long and 
sold for $8.50. 

Dainty little neck-bows were made of 
Dresden ribbon with bands of plain 
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colors on the edges half an inch wide. 
They would stay clean and fresh-look- 
ing longer than an ordinary satin bow, 
and would add a touch of color to a 
white shirt-waist suit. The price was 
attractive, too—25 cents. 

The girls were all tired out one after- 
noon and decided to rest in the loun- 
ging-room in one of the stores. It was 
large and airy, fitted in restful green 
and white, and every chair was com- 
fortable. Tea was served at tiny ta- 
bles, the dainty china being green and 
white, too. Imagine the out-of-town 
girl’s surprise when she discovered that 
she was really the guest of the store 
that tea and crackers were served to all 
visitors and no charge made. 

“This is the cheapest thing I ever had 
in New York,” she said, and nothing 
could have been more refreshing than 
a cup of tea when they were so very 
tired. 

There is always something new to be 
found in New York, and the out-of- 
town girl discovered a new kind of 
sale during this trip. She had been to 
white sales, midsummer sales, anniver- 
sarv sales, and fire sales, but the latest 
of all was an arrow sale. The New 
York girl had attended one before and 
explained that there was a special re- 
duction on just one thing in each de- 
partment, and over this was hung a 
card bearing an arrow which pointed 
directly to the bargain. There were all 
sorts of very cheap things to be had, 
one especially good item being white 
lawn kimonos of a very fair quality 
with trimming bands of blue, lavender 
or pink, for 35 cents. 

Long princess slips of colored lawn, 
with Valenciennes frills at neck and 
arms, sold for $1.35. The out-of-town 
girl had learned long ago that lawn 
slips were cooler and far more econom- 
ical than silk ones, so purchased three 
of these princesses. 

Ready-to-wear hats had all been 
greatly reduced, indeed some that had 
sold for $15 early in the season could 
be purchased for less than half the 
price. A new and very dainty turn- 
down turban to take the nlace of the 
lingerie hat was made entirely of Va- 














lenciennes lace frills. At the base of the 
crown was a twist of soft blue ribbon 
fastened at the side with a knot. She 
saw at a glance that this would be an 
adaptable hat if she provided several 
changes of ribbon that could be quickly 
adjusted, so she purchased one for 
$5.95. 

Early in the summer it seemed as if 
every sort of a shirt-waist imaginable 
had been made and sold; still others 
were constantly making their ap- 
pearance. The latest model was of 
fine white lawn with tiny violet 
dots. Bands on the shoulders and 
around the arms, also wide front- 
bands, were made of violet and 
white striped lawn. The left side 
of the front-band was trimmed 
with a full frill of German val lace. 
This waist had the appearance of 
opening in front under the frill, but 
it fastened at the back. The price 
was $2.95. 

Very dainty and complete were 
the little cases of light tan pigskin 
holding two perfume-bottles of 
plain glass. The cases were three . 
inches high and opened at each side. 
The bottles had screw silver tops 
and held quite a bit of perfume. 
These cases were just the thing to 
tuck in the corner of the girl’s 
week-end bag, and she could be as- 
sured that the perfume would not 
spill or evaporate when carried in 
this manner. The cases were only 
$1.35. 

Cases which held six nickel- 
plated skirt and coat-hangers were 
purchased by the New York girl, 
who claimed that there was less 
closet-room in her out-of-town 
boudoir than she had in her apart- 
ment at home. One certainly 
should hang up skirts and jackets if 
only visiting for a few days, be- 
cause they become so badly creased 
in a trunk and valise. The hangers 
in these cases were of the folding 
sort and fitted into a very small 
space. The cost of the filled case 


was $1.95, and they could be pur- 
chased in different-colored leathers. 
No wonder dressmakers in sub- 
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urban towns, as well as in large cities, 
complain of poor business and blame 
wholesale houses for most of their mis- 
fortune. It is an unusual thing to have 
a dress made for less than $10.00, and 
yet some of the smartest silk shirt-waist 
suits imaginable may be purchased in 
the shops for $10.75. The out-of-town 
girl was bewildered by the display of 
plain and polka-dot silk suits in blue, 
brown, green, and white, also with col- 





A shirtwaist suit of black and white striped silk with red 
trimmings, which may be purchased for $11.75. 
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ored spots. They were neatly, in fact 
very attractively, made in jumper and 
shirt-waist styles, and a girl who sews 
only a little could easily alter them 
enough without paying exorbitant 
prices for fitting. 

One particularly good model was de- 
veloped in modish black and _ white 
striped silk. It was a jumper dress with 
mandarin sleeves. The waist was sur- 
plice, back and front, caught with three 
button-trimmed tabs. The stripes were 
cleverly manipulated in the broad re- 
vers and deep turn-back cuffs. The 
skirt was one of the fashionable cir- 
cular models with a bias seam in the 
center front, and a band of unique sha- 
ping was applied as foot trimming. The 
bands were all piped with bright red 
silk and the buttons were covered with 
red. Fancy purchasing a dress of this 
kind for $11.75! It could be worn 
with either lingerie or lace guimpes, 
and was a most desirable addition to 
the out-of-town girl’s limited outfit. 
She aimed to purchase only adaptable 
clothes and surely this was a bargain 
not to be overlooked. 

Of course she knew it was necessary 
to wear lots of puffs and an occasional 
coronet braid to fill in under the broad- 
brimmed hats, but the out-of-town girl 
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teally felt sorry for the young women 
who piled their tired little heads with 
puffs and other bought hair, during 
the warm weather. She was a bit sur- 
prised to discover that at least one 
clever New York girl had learned how 
to lessen her burden by actually sewing 
a circle of puffs in the band of her 
sailor hat. These puffs came off with 
the hat and she noticed how carefully 
the New York girl placed her sailor up- 
side down on the bed so the puffs would 
not become crushed. They cost $10 
and were of real hair, the out-of-town 
girl was told. 

For the guest-chamber at home she 
purchased a bedspread of washable 
French étamine. The material had just 
been imported and made an ideal fabric 
for bedspreads, curtains and _ other 
hangings. It was forty inches wide and 
semitransparent. Later on she would 
line it with pale-blue sateen, but just 
now white gave a cooler effect. The 
étamine could be secured in either écru 
or pure white, and came in all sorts of 
cross-bar designs with lacy spots be- 
tween the heavy lines. The material 
was $1.10 a yard, and the out-of-town 
girl decided to make the spread herself, 
using some imitation Cluny lace on the 
edges. 





Warning 


E wary, little feet, avoid the way 
Temptation lies—your strength may seem secure, 


But strength too often tried may fail. 


To-day 


We scoff at what to-morrow may allure. 





BetH SLATER WHITSON. 

















RS. ELLIS WELLINGTON’S 
pillows had been rearranged, 
the shade lowered, the travel- 

ing-bag ransacked for lavender-salts, 
and again for a magazine, to be imme- 
diately discarded for fear reading might 


increase her headache. Finally her hus- 
band had been banished with the injunc- 
tion that his talking made her nervous, 
and that if they didn’t hurry and get the 
car back on the track, or whatever it 
was that was causing the outrageous de- 
lay, she would be ill from exhaustion. 

Wellington moved to a seat forward, 
and as he did so, a man in front of him 
suddenly turned with an exclamation: 

“Why, old Ell Well, if it isn’t you! 
Where in the world did you spring 
from? Bridge bringing you down to 
our section of the country ?” 
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As if an electric current had 
struck them, the two girls oppo- 
site sat bolt upright. 

“It can’t be!” gasped Jennie. 

“It is!” whispered Claudia. “To 

think of glimpsing the Master! 
Hush—sh! Maybe he will talk of 
it!” 

The voices of the men were lowered 
too, as Wellington, bridge-builder and 
contractor, told his old friend of the tri- 
umph he had just won in getting the 
contract for the long steel bridge of the 
new Southern Railroad, and of the 
stratagem by which he had defeated a 
formidable rival. 

“Clever finesse!’ approved his com- 
panion, in a louder tone. The girls 
nudged each other, and clasped ecstatic 
hands. 

“Oh, if we could only hear what he is 
saying! It would mean so much to us 
in the Meadowsweet Tournament. That 
anan is actually leaving him because it 
is the last call to dinner. Think of be- 
ing able to discuss bridge with Elwell, 
and giving it up for a mere meal,” said 
Jennie, with the scorn of one who has 
already dined. 
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“T am going to speak to him,” de- 
clared Claudia, a mighty resolve stiffen- 
ing her voice. “He'll never dream we 
know who he is, and I shal] ask him if 
he would like to play a rubber.” 

“Claudia, what would our mothers 
say if we spoke to a perfectly strange 
man on the cars? Don’t you think it 
would be dreadfully fast ?” 

“Then we are going to be fast for 
once in our lives,” replied the unflinch- 
ing Claudia. “Come on, Jennie.” 

The Pullman was empty save for the 
Wellingtons and the two girls. Mrs. 
Wellington looked up in amazement as 
the two arose and approached her hus- 
band. A man might journey many days 
without seeing so pretty a pair. 

“Would you play bridge with us?” 
Claudia faltered. “The train is apt to 
be delayed so long, and it is so dull to 
do nothing at all. Of course it is most 
informal, most unconventional to ask 
you—but 4 

Her pleading brown eyes finished the 
broken sentence. 

“We don’t play for stakes,” Jennie 
quickly added, and Wellington smiled at 
the naive assurance. He had hardly 
mistaken that flower-faced village belle 
for an adventuress with designs upon 
his pocketbook. 

“T shall be most happy. 
find a fourth?” 

3ut the girls demurred at this; if he 
did not object to a three-handed game, 
with the doubling eliminated on a forced 
make, they preferred to play only with 
him. 

“Well, I never!” ejaculated 
Wellington under her breath. 

Mr. Wellington thought he heard a 
sound, and glanced back at his wife, 
but she had closed her eyes—not a min- 
ute too soon—and appeared to be fast 
asleep. 

From her bag, Claudia produced a 
morocco case with the two decks, score- 
card and silver pencil. Jennie arranged 
‘for the individual score, her instinctive- 
courtesy telling her not to give their 
names, which would force the Master 
to betray his. So she laughingly 
wrote “He,” “She,” “Me,” and kept the 
score in that fashion. 





Shall I try to 


Mrs.® 
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Jennie won the deal, and her passed 
make became a compulsory spade dec- 
laration. 

“You play spades?” asked Wellington 
in some surprise. 

“Of course we do.” There was a 
tinge of reproach in her voice if he 
could have interpreted it. Did she not 
loyally follow the suggestion in his 
“Advanced Bridge”: 


When bridge is played for a stake the re- 
sult is reached in a much shorter time by 
throwing spade hands, but there is no reason 
why other players should not find as much 
interest in a spade hand as in a stronger 
declaration. 


The girls held their breath when it 
was the man’s time to make the trump. 
It was a palpably easy hand to play, 
with a cross-ruff and an abundance of 
trumps, but when he made five odd the 
girls sank back with a sigh of satisfac- 
tion. It was to be expected of him. 

Wellington played a dashing, aggres- 
sive game, and at first he won steadily. 
His quick inferences seemed marvelous 
to the young girls, whose careful, pains- 
taking play was a matter of memory 
rather than mentality. But later on his 
luck began to turn. An unsuccessful 
finesse blocked the trump-suit, enabling 
the adversary to force his trump-hand; 
the careless lead of the under-card in a 
sequence conveyed expensive misinfor- 
mation; and in attempting to play for 
too much in no-trumps, he made a cost- 
ly failure to unblock. 

He caught Jennie’s blue eyes fixed 
wonderingly upon him, and he said with 
a laugh: 

“You think I played that hand shock- 
ingly? Sometimes it is well enough to 
ignore the rules just to prove they are 
rather decent institutions after all!” 

His bluff brought a flash of gratitude 
that made Jennie’s face radiant. The 
Master was condescending to teach 
them, to prove to them the efficacy of 
the laws they followed like the code of 
the Medes and Persians. He recog- 
nized that they were adversaries who 
were worth while, and so he was prov- 
ing to them that brilliant but bizarre 
playing loses in the long run against 
cool and certain technique. 




















The train was moving again at last, 
and the girls regretfully declared that 
this hand must be the last, as they were 
to get off at the next station. 

“So this is my last opportunity to re- 
deem myself, and the score is twenty- 
four to nothing?” he said. 

He made it “without.” “Jennie led 
from her long suit of clubs, to which 
dummy had ace. Leading ten, knave of 
hearts through Claudia’s guarded 
queen, that lady was finally captured, 
and on Wellington’s long suit of spades, 
Jennie’s clubs and Claudia’s diamonds 
fell impotently. It was the only grand 
slam of the evening. 

“T should never have had the courage 
to make it no-trumps on four hearts, 
eight spades and the deuce of clubs!” 
exclaimed Claudia. “I should have 
made it hearts.” 

“You would have been exactly right 
in doing so, too,” he 
said smiling, “though 
the other _ make 
chanced to prove 
lucky in this particu- 
lar instance.” 

“Will you be good 
enough to criticise my 


playing?” ventured li 
Jennie timidly. _| 
Wellington took 
= > . iN 
refuge in generali- iN 
ties: IN 
“You play an ex- N 
cellent, dependable 


game, but I think you 
lack _ self-confidence. 
You are apt to take 
refuge in a Fabian 
policy, when it needs 
initiative to win.” 

He helped them 
with their wraps and 
satchels, and they 
shook hands _ cordial- 
ly. 

“IT am so grateful 
that the train was de- 
railed,” sighed Clau- 
dia. “It seemed like 
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the happiest hours of my whole life,” 
murmured Jennie. 

It took no magician to read the ad- 
miration in her eyes. Mrs. Wellington, 
sharply watching, did not realize how 
impersonal was her worship, that it was 
the enthusiasm of the devotee. 

The porter hurried them along, and 
Wellington saw them eagerly greeted 
at the little station by their friends. 

Mrs. Ellis Wellington’s mind was 
chaotic with varying emotions, her salts 
were forgotten, her headache was over- 
looked. 

“Those for- 
ward young crea- 
tures!’’ she 
thought indig- 
nantly. “To think 
that Ellis has to 
travel constantly 
and has to be ex- 
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Mrs. Ellis Wellington's mind was chaotic with varying emotions, her salts 
were forgotten, her headache was overlooked. 
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posed to such sickening adulation. And 
when he comes home, with my ill health 
and nerves, I suppose I may appear un- 
appreciative of him, in comparison with 
those gushing things.” 

She looked furtively in the strip of 
mirror. 

“And older,” she added, with reluc- 
tant acknowledgment. 

Jennie and Claudia met the Meadow- 
brook champions in deadly combat. _ In 
a most perplexing hand, Jennie recalled 
the ‘“Master’s” injunction that she 
lacked self-confidence, and made a bold 
false-play that decided the game, and 
with it the odd rubber. 

Rejoicing over the silver cup which 
they were to bear back in triumph to 
the Dillsboro Ladies’ Bridge Club, Jen- 
nie breathed one regret. 

“Tf we could only do as much for him 
as he did for us!” 
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His debt to them was infinitely great- 
er—but he never knew it. Mrs. Well- 
ington never once mentioned the game 
to him and he has forgotten it. He at- 
tributes the renewal of her health and 
spirits to the change of climate. Never 
before in her petted married life had it 
occurred to her that her husband was not 
as indisputably and as absolutely her 
possession as one of her hall-rugs, and 
nothing is so tonic in its properties as 
a shifting in one’s point of view. 

“If I were to die, that purring, blue- 
eyed one would hunt him down and 
propose to him outright,” she thought. 
“But she sha’n’t get the chance.” 

It looks that way, for Mrs. Welling- 
ton is actually learning to play golf. It 
is the first fad of her husband’s of 
which she has approved—perhaps_be- 
cause no pretty chance acquaintance can 
invite him to play it on the train. 














The Deathless Thing 


HE shuttle, moaning underneath its rust, 
Moves to and fro when long the fragrant thread, 
Wove, worn and rotted, mingles with the dust 
Of her who, having-wove it, bowed her head. 
Light hung mid winter boughs a midget nest 
Swings over little bones that thrilled and throbbed 
With April passion; ah, the pretty quest 
For twigs and grasses, ah, the stores they robbed! 
And, ah, that when the lily hand is still 
The pulseless finger of the loom moves on! 
The nest, unwarmed by little bosoms, chill 
Should hang untenanted the songless dawn! 


All that I may and would take hence with me. 
Look on me, Love; gaze deep as eyes can see; 


GARNET NoeEwL’ WILEY. 

















To Increase the Length of the Lashes. 


Gwendolen A.—The best thing I know for 
increasing the growth of the eyebrows and 
eyelashes is pure olive-oil, Rub this in reg- 
ularly every night, but do not expect to find 
a luxuriant growth the next day. Give the 
treatment at least six months. I do not know 
how you can make the eyes “larger and more 
liquefacted,” \other than by dressing in colors 
to bring out their lights and shadows. A 
band of black velvet near the top of the 
collar will often make the eyes look darker. 
I should certainly not advise the use of any 
chemical dropped in the eye for the purpose 
—unless you desire merely to make one sen- 
sation and die. If it is a swan-song you are 
preparing for, of course the after effects of 
the eye-medicine don’t matter, but if you have 
got to use the same eyes for all the prosaic 
duties of the “morning after,” I should fore- 
go the “liquefaction.” 


A Cold-cream Made at Home. 


Pauline R.—Although there are many ex- 
cellent cold-creams on the market, better and 
cheaper than home-prepared recipes, I recog- 
nize the prevailing distrust of the ready-made 
article and offer you the following official 
formula for cold-cream: 

Spermaceti, 1 ounce avoirdupois, 400 grains. 

White wax, I ounce avoirdupois, 370 grains. 

Expressed oil of almonds, 9 fluid ounces. 

Stronger rose-water, 3 fluid ounces. 

Sodium borate finely powered, 33 grains. 

The wax and spermaceti should be shaved 
fine and melted at a moderate heat. To this 
add the oil of almonds, and pour mixture in- 
to a warm wooden mortar or saucer. Add, 
without stirring, the sodium borate dissolved 
in the rose-water. Then stir the whole quick- 
ly and constantly until creamy. 


How to’Keep Face-powder From Streaking in 
Hct Weather. 

Miss Folly M.—If your complexion is par- 
ticularly oily and you find it hard to keep 
powder on the nose in humid weather, you 
may find much benefit from wiping off the 
face before going out with dilute alcohol. 


Questions Answered by Plorenco 








Augustine 


Then rub into the nose a little—a very little— 
cold-cream and wipe off thoroughly. Now 
apply powder—a fine absorbent rice-powder 
is best—with a round camel’s-hair wool pad. 
These wool pads are sold for the purpose in 
all drug-stores and are much better than 


chamois-skin for spreading face-powder 
evenly. 
Past Forty, Wrinkled, Thin, With Red Hands. 


Mrs. Silas K.—There is no reason why a 
woman “past forty” should not desire to look 
young. It would be a pity if she did not; 
and if she takes the proper care of herself 
she will look young. Plenty of sleep, nour- 
ishing food and happy thoughts are the best 
medicines for the purpose; but the minor de- 
tails for the three defects you mention are 
as follows: 

Massage the wrinkles away with a good 
cold-cream after bathing the face in warm 
water and a good olive-oil soap. (Details 
for massage will be found in the answer to 
Mrs. J. K. L. above.) Massage with olive- 
oil for the body will also do much for the 
thinness, although rest and sleep and fresh 
air are better. You should sleep at least 
eight hours out of the twenty-four and get 
a little nap through the day.. Warm baths 
at night and a glass of hot milk before re- 
tiring are beneficial. 

For the red hands, use liberal applications 
of almond-meal paste rubbed in and left on 
overnight, the hands being encased in an 
old pair of extra-sized kid gloves. 


‘To Decrease Large Joints On Hands and Feet. 


Mrs. John N.—Prominently enlarged joints 
are often caused from too much lime in the 
blood, making a deposit in the joints. This 
is a condition analogous to, or the outcome 
of, gout, and should be taken in the first 
stages to prevent most unsightly consequen- 
ces. The treatment must come mainly from 
the inside, although of course no strain, such 
as cracking the joints of the fingers, should 
ever be imposed upon the joints. In the case 
of the feet. where the prominent joint is at 
the base of the great toe, it is doubtless the 
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result of great pressure or friction from the 
shoe. If not attended to, it may lead finally 
to the destruction of the bone and a surgical 
operation. The joint should be relieved of 
pressure by adequately fitting shoes and the 
bunion or corn protected with a kid disk. A 
good lotion for this place is made of two 
drams each of carbolic acid, tincture of iodin 
and glycerin. Apply with absorbent cotton 
or a camel’s-hair brush every night. 


Steaming the Face is Injurious, 


Frances B. H.—It is a great mistake to 
steam the face. It causes the pores to en- 
large and renders the skin more sensitive 
to the elements. A better treatment is to 
make alternate applications of hot cloths and 
cold cloths, keeping this up for about ten 
minutes, and not oftener than once a week. 


Do Not Singe the Hair. 


Mrs. Mary L.—The popular idea that 
singeing the hair closes the split ends and 
preserves the natural oil is nonsense. It does 
nothing of the kind, but injures the hair 
sadly and may set it on fire eventually. If 
the ends are split, by all means clip the hair, 
but do not singe it. The hair may be made 
light and fluffy by drying it in the sun and 
fanning it or rubbing it with a warm towel 
during the process. 


What to Do for Hot, Swollen Feet. 


Miss Effie J—\f after long standing or 
walking your feet are swollen and hot, you 
will find great relief in bathing them in water 
in which has been dissolved an ounce of 
alum, two ounces of rock-salt, and two 
ounces of borax. Massaging with olive-oil 
is excellent for tired feet. A bath in cologne 
water will also tone them up wonderfully. 


Suggestions for Improving Thick Lips. 

Miss V. W. K.—Your small mouth with 
very thick, full lips may be improved by ex- 
ercising the muscles of the mouth and by 
cultivating a firm, pleased expression when 
the face is in repose. It is only the droop- 
ing, loose-lipped mouth which is truly ugly 
in its suggestion of a slipshod character. 
Exercise the muscles by pursing the lips as 
far out as possible and bringing them back 
and spreading them tightly over the gums. 
Do this twenty or forty times a day, until 
you have thorough command over them. 
Work the mouth both open and shut, into 
all kinds of positions which will tend to 
broaden the corners; this will make it larger 
and the lips thinner and smoother. 


‘To Make a Thin Face Plump. 


Meta K. H.—To make your thin face 
plump, as well as to soften and strengthen 
your thin skin, you should go through the 
following movements every night before re- 
tiring: After bathing the face in hot water 


and soap, rub in thoroughly a generous 
amount of good cold-cream. Wipe off the 
superfluous cream with a soft cloth, pressing 
firmly on the skin, upward and outward. 
Massage the face afterward a little, manipu- 
lating the muscles. Then go over every par- 
ticle of the surface with a piece of ice, con- 
tinuing this until the face is thoroughly 
chilled and the skin becomes harder. Last 
of all, go over the whole surface again with 
the tips of the fingers, tapping the skin brisk- 
ly and firmly, until you have renewed the cir- 
culation so completely that the face burns 
and glows. ‘This treatment kept up nightly 
for several months will produce excellent re- 
sults. Occasionally it is well to rub in a 
small amount of pure olive-oil. 


For Preventing Offensive Perspiration. 

Mary S.—A very good wash to prevent 
excessive and disagreeably odorous perspira- 
tion is permanganate of potassium solution. 
Or a one per cent. solution of formalin will 
also benefit this condition. There is a pow- 
der sold in most large department stores, 
called “Spiro,” which also is very efficacious 
in deodorizing perspiration. 


A Healthful Position in Sleeping. 

Mrs. F. W.—The most healthful position 
in sleeping is on the right side with right 
elbow under the body and hand extended in 
front of the waist, the left arm slightly 
flexed and lying easily against the left side, 
the head slightly bent forward. 


‘To Remove a Cinder from the Eye. 

Margaret A.—If you get a foreign sub- 
stance, such as a cinder, in your eye, let 
the tears which flow naturally from the pain 
have a chance first to remove it. Do not 
touch the eye. But if the tears do not re- 
move it, slip a whole flaxseed under the 
lower lid and let it slide around over the 
eyeball. The moisture of the eye will form 
a gelatinous surface on the seed which allows 
it to move around safely in the eye and to 
catch on its sticky surface the offending par- 
ticle. 


For Hair Ruined by Peroxide Bleaching. 

Jenny N.—If you have been so unwise as 
to use peroxideeof hydrogen on your hair 
until it is dead and ragged-looking, the best 
thing you can do is to begin to urge it back 
to health by giving it all the air and sun- 
shine possible and frequent shampoos and 
massage. It will be best to use nothing to 
make it even slightly light, at least, until 
you have restored it to its natural color. 
Then a very tiny bit of the peroxide in the 
water or a pinch of soda will give it that 
pretty golden glint and sheen desirable in all 
light hair. The wise woman is the one who 
knows how to use peroxide; but she knows 
just how very little is necessary to give a 
beautiful effect, without injuring the hair or 
rendering the color noticeable. 























|* next month’s issue of this maga- 
zine we will publish an article en- 
titled “A New Future for the 
Wage-Earner,” which we want every 
one who buys the magazine not only 
to read but to persuade his or her 
friends to read, carefully and thought- 
fully. 

It describes something that has never 
been fully told about in any save tech- 
nical publications—the greatest work 
that the American people have at- 
tempted since they solved the problem 
of slavery forty years ago. It is a 
work costing immensely more in money 
and brains than the Panama canal, 
promising a direct personal and pecu- 
niary benefit to hundreds of thousands 
of American citizens. 


CH 


E mean the work of the Recla- 
mation Bureau which is turn- 
ing big tracts of desert into 

profitable, arable land and offering a 
farm sufficient for a competency to any 
one practically for the asking. If a 
railroad were doing work of this kind 
for the purpose of supplying a popula- 
tion for the territory through which it 
ran, it would be advertised so widely 
that practically everybody who could 
read would have heard and read about 
it, not once but often. Our national 
government works in a different fash- 
ion. This project, which means infinite- 
ly more to humanity than any battle 
fleet or any canal has been carried to 
a successful completion in silence. It has 
been going on for a great many years, 





but we are sure that the great majority 
of you, men as well as women, have 
heard little or nothing about it. Land 
as rich as can be found, capable of 
raising bumper crops, is there for every 
one. If your husband is a wage-earner, 
a little in a rut, a little tired with his 
present position, a little discouraged 
as to what the future holds for him 
and you and your family, get him to 
read the article. 


ID you ever know of a woman 
who had no definite will of her 
own, who with otherwise good 

qualities had been made _ unhappy 
through vacillation of character, in- 
ability to withstand influences brought 
to bear upon her, lack of decision and 
initiative? Such a character is Dallas 
Fane, who is described in the novelette 
in next month’s SmiruH’s, “A Leaf in 
the Wind.” She has been engaged to 
a number of men, all good matches, all 
wealthy; one after the other the en- 
gagements are broken and Dallas at the 
last finds herself looking for employ- 
ment as a chorus girl in the vain hope 
that she can keep her identity and 
prominent social position a secret. “I 
always expect things to turn up,” says 
Dallas of herself. “I never seem to 
be exactly a free agent. I often feel as 
if a wind just blew me and took me, 
and I had to go.” Dallas was finally 
married to a man whom she really 
loved, but her adventures before that 
make one of the best of the complete 
novels we have published lately. 
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E all know the great convenience 
the department store is, how it 
has lowered prices in many re- 

spects, made shopping, an arduous task 
at the best, a great deal easier, helped 
woman in a thousand and one ways. 
We are accustomed to look at the men 
who created these colossal enterprises 
as public benefactors, as indeed they 
are; but we are too likely to forget or 
ignore the human implements, the ma- 
chines of flesh and blood that they use 
so freely in their work. For the wom- 
an who buys, the department store is a 
splendid thing, but for the woman who 
sells, the girl behind the counter, it is 
not always so beneficent. The life of 
the store girl, the insidious temptations 
that she has to face, the pitifully slim 
chance that the future offers her, are 
all described in an article by Annette 
Austin in the September Smiru’s. 


«€ 
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N next month’s issue also there is a 
delightful little story which should 
interest all newly married people 

who are struggling with the initial 
problem of living comfortably within 
their means. “The Wyatts Econo- 
mize” is not exactly a solution of the 
problem. At the same time it throws 
some interesting sidelights upon it and 
upon human nature as well. 
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HE little sermon for next month 
by Charles Battell Loomis is 
even better and more _ helpful 

than usual. “On Values” is the title, 
and it contains a lot of simple ethical 
wisdom couched in the plainest lan- 
guage and revealed in the most inter- 
esting and amusing fashion. A false 
sense of values is one of the worst 
curses a woman could be afflicted with; 
a true sense is one of the greatest bless- 
ings. Read the sermon. 


Ae) 


HERE is another circus story in 
the August Smitn’s, “Children 
of the Sawdust Ring,” by 

Francis Metcalfe. “Schopenhauer to 
the Rescue,” the story by Dorothy Can- 
field in the same number, has a quaint 
humor of its own that we think you are 
sure to appreciate. 


ch 


|‘ September also will appear the 
sixth of the exciting “Judith” 
stories by Maude L. Radford, a 
splendid love-story, “At Pettipaug,” by 
Grace Margaret Gallaher, an interview 
with E. H. Sothern, the actor, by Ren- 
nold Wolf, the dramatic critic, another 
humorous poem by Wallace Irwin, and 
a really exceptional little story, “The 
Caller,” by Edwin L. Sabin. 
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Let Your People Decide 


Let your people decide between home- 


baked beans and Van Camp’s. Serve 
them both. 

We bake in live steam, so all beans are 
baked alike. No beans are crisped, no 
skins are broken. They are nutty because 
they are whole. 

Learn if they like beans that way. 

We bake the beans, the tomato sauce 
and the pork all together, and get a deli- 
cious blend. Ask if they think it tastes 
good. 

We bake our beans at 245degrees. That’s 
twice the heat that gets to most of yours. 


The result is, our beans are digestible. 
The particles are separated so the digestive 
juices can get to them. 

Ask if that isn’t better than having beans 
heavy. Having them ferment and form 
gas. For beans, to be digestible, must be 
factory cooked. 

Leave the decision to those you serve. 
And be glad of their choice. For, think of 
the bother saved by having beans ready to 
serve; having your meals all cooked. 

And think what you’ll save on meat, 
when you serve beans good enough to 
largely take its place. 


Van Camp’s pork and beans 





‘baked with tomato sauce 


It pays to serve the best beans, baked in 
the proper way. For beans are both choice 
and cheap. They give you a food value 
equal to meat, and at one-third the cost. 

You will eat more beans when you know 
how good beans can be. 

That’s why we pay several times what 
we need pay for beans in order to get the 
best beans that are grown. ‘To havé them 
picked out by hand, so we get only the 
cream of the crop. 


And we spend five times as much to 
make our tomato sauce as other sauce 
costs ready-made. We want that spark- 
ling zest which comes from vine-ripened 
tomatoes. 


For the best beans are cheap enough. 
If we lessened our cost you would eat 
them less often. And serve in their place 
a costlier food, not so nutritious, not so 
good, as beans. 


10, 15 and 20 cents per cau 


Van Camp Packing Company, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Tell the substitutor: 





“No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 


Good-bye.” 
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COOL, LUXURIOUS 
TRAVEL ON THE 


WATER WAY 


D. & B. Daily Line Between Detroit 
and Buffalo and Niagara Falls 


All classes of tickets reading 
via Grand Trunk, Michigan 
Central and Wabash Railways 
between Detroit and Buffalo in 


for transportation on D. & B. 
Line Steamers. This arrange- 
ment enables the traveler be- 
tween eastern and western states 
to enjoy the delights of a cool 
night’s rest en route. 


Direct Daily Express 
Service 


Leave Detvoit 5.00 p. m. (central 
time) on week days, Sundays at 4.00 
p. m. Arrive Buffalo daily except 
Mondays 9.00 a. m. Mondays 7.30 
a.m. Connecting with all fast trains 
for New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore and Washington. 

Leave Buffalo 5.30 p. m. (eastern 
time) after arrival of all afternoon 
trains. Empire State Express leaving 
New York City 8:30 a. m. makes 
connection with D. & B. Steamers. 
Arrive Detroit at 7.30 a. m. Direct 
connection at Detroit with D. & C. 
Coast Line to Mackinac. Send 2 
cent stamp for illustrated booklet and 
GREAT LAKES MAP. Address, 


Detroit & Buffalo Steamboat Co. 


51 Wayne St., Detroit, Mich. 


Philip H. McMillan, Vice-Pres. 
A. A. Schantz, Gen. Mgr. 


L. G. Lewis, G. P. & T. A. 











" Brown 
Your Hair 


SEND FOR A TRIAL 


‘“*—You'd never think | STAINED my hair, after 4 use 
Mrs. Potter’s Walnut-Juice Hair Stain. Every single hair 
will be evenly stained from tip to root. | apply itin a 
few minutesevery month with a comb. The stain doesn't 
hurt the hair as dyes do but makes it grow out fluffy.’’ 

Stain your hair any shade of brown, from arich golden 
brown to almost black, so it will defy detection. It only 
takes you a few minutes once a month to apply Mrs. 
Potter’s Walnut-Juice Hair Stain with your comb. Stains 
only the hair, doesn’t rub off, contains no poisonous dyes, 
sulphur, lead or copper. Has no odor, no sediment, no 
grease. One bottle of Mrs. Potter’s Walnut-Juice Hair 
Stain should last you a year, Sells for $1.00 per bottle at 
first-class druggists. We guarantee satisfaction. Mrs.Pot- 
ter’s Hygienic Supply Co., 536 Groton Bidg., Cincinnati,O. 


TRIAL PAGKAGE COUPON 
Cut out this coupon, fill in your name and address on dotted lines below 
and enclose 25 cents (stamps or coin) and we will mail .you, charges pre- 
paid, a trial package. in plain sealed wrapper with valuable booklet en 
Hair, Mrs, Potter's Hygienic Supply Co., 536 Groton Bidg., Cincinnati, O. 








IT PAYS BIG H iat 
Public With 
NECESSARY as our in- 
struction Book Book and and ‘*Business bap yy all. 
wigiwe dhe gues Outét with Big Adver- 

) amorous dramas brimful 
of fun, oe igo Saasee religion, temperan 
work and songs illustrated. Onemean can do he 

ity in any locality for 
a man witha little money to showin churches, 
school houses, lodge halls, theaters, cr and 


operate Five ent T — 
Motion Picture Bong Slides reated. 
Profits $10 to over ioe, 


tte 
do it, why not you? It’s easy; write to us, we'll a you how. 
AMUSEMENT SUPPLY Oo. ace Chemical Sank B! 


age Da s’ Fr ree ' ° Trial 


allowed on every bicycle ra eo We Ship on Approval 
and trial to anyone in U.S “pay they Sreight. it 
you are not satisfied with the ‘tke ppd using it ten 
it back and a 
Fieto RY PRICES 2; not ting a Nesck ped ora 
' tires from anyone 
Mat any price until you receive our tee Art Catalogs 
: ve ~ = bicycles sco — and learn our s- 
“ ard tces and ma: new special ters. 
if ‘On Y costs ae rything “witb be sent oot 
ou will g 
by return mail. uch valuable ia- 
formation: ane aoe e Walts ‘wsite it hadley: 
rakes, single wheels, pasts, te 
iar yr at ions at te usual prices. 


De CLE Co. Dept. F 110 CHICAGO 



































Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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“I’ve got my eye on you, young man, because I| think you have it in you to 
become valuable to me; but you lack training—the one thing that is absolutely 
essential to success. As soon as you show me that you are qualified to 


advance—up goes your salary.” 


Are you like this young man—got it in you to advance, but lack training? 


There’s a sure way out of the difficulty. 


The International Correspondence Schools 


will show it to you, and advise you, if you will simply mark the coupon. 


It?s Training that Counts 


The I. C. S. can make you an expert in your chosen line of work whether you 


live in the city, village, or on the 
farm. It can help you whether you 
work at the forge, the bench, or at the 
desk—regardless of your age or lack 
of capital. The only requirement is the 
ability to read and write. 

During May 205 students 
voluntarily reported salary increases and 
promotions secured wholly through 
I. C.S. training. Wouldn’t you like 
to join them? 

Then, make your marx now for a 
bigger mark and a bigger salary later on. 
Get in the trained class. This is your op- 
portunity. It costs nothing to find out. 


The Business of This Place 
is to Raise Salaries. 


| Please ex lain, without further obligation on my part, 


International Correspondence Schools, 


SCRANTON, PA. 


how I can qualify for a larger oon & in the posi- 
tion before which I have marked X 








Bookkeeper 
Stenographer 
Advertisement Writer 
Show Card Writer 
Window Trimmer 
Commercial Law 
Illustrator 

Civil Service 


Chemist 

Textile Mill Supt. 
Electrician 

Elee. Engineer 





Mechanical Draftsman 
Telephone Engineer 
Elee. Lighting Supt. 
Mechan. Engineer 
Plamber & Steam Fitter 


tat 
Civil Enginee 








Bull 
Architee' 


Minine Engineer 














Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 





Good-bye.” 
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We have opened this classified advertising section, and invite all reputable advertisers to come in 
—no display—all must be set in uniform type—no objectionable advertisements accepted—minimum 


space, four lines; maximum space in this section, thirty lines. 
questionable advertisements, and we bespeak our readers’ assistance to help keep this section clean ; 


and profitable to all. 


Our aim will be to eliminate all 


Rates, $2.25 a line, which includes AINSLEE’S and POPULAR Magazines, 


making a total of 4,000,000 readers—the cheapest and best Classified Advertising medium on the 
market. Next issue of SMITH’S closes July 6th. 











Agents and 
Help Wanted 














“UNCLE SAM” wants Railway Mail 
Clerks—Mail Carriers; Clerks—Clerks 
at Washington. Examinations every- 
where. Preparation free. Franklin 
Institute, Dept. FE, Rochester, N. Y. 

BE YOUR OWN BOSS:—Start Mail 
Order business at home; devote whole 
or spare time. We tell you how. Ver 
good profit. Everything furnished. 
No Catalog outfit proposition. Write at 
once for gur “Starter”? and free par- 
ticulars. Address, T. 8S. Krueger Co., 
155 Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 


AGENTS WANTED in every county 
to sell _ the Transparent Handle 
Pocket Knife. Big commission paid. 
From $75 to $300 a month can be 
made. Write for terms. Novelty Cut- 
lery Co., No. 15 Bar St., Canton. Ohio. 


LADY SEWERS wanted to make 
up shields at home; $10 per 100; 
can make two an_ hour; work 
sent prepaid to reliable women. 
Send reply envelope for informa- 
tion to Universal Co., Desk R, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

$75- WEEKLY easily made fitting 
Eye Glasses. Business quickly 
learned, pleasant, profitable. No 
field so little worked. Write for Free 
“Booklet 58.’’ National Optical Col- 
lege, St. Louis, Mo. 

AGENTS. Portraits 3oc, Frames 
15c, sheet pictures 1c, stereoscopes 
25c,views lc. 30 days credit. Samples 
& Catalog Free. Consolidated Portrait 
Co., 290-6 W. Adams St., Chicago. 

$4 TO $10 a Day Sure. Either sex can 
sell our patented rapid selling articles. 
No scheme. Sample Free. A. M. Young 
& Co.. 239 Howland Bldg.,Chicago, Il. 


ELECTRIC GOODS, Big Cat 3 cts. 
Undersell all. Fortune for agents. 
Battery Lamps, lanterns, motors, fans. 
Ohio Electric Works, Cleveland, O. 


BOOKKEEPER, $780-$832; Traffic 
Manager, $936-$1040; Office Mana- 
ger, $1500: Advertising, $1300; Hap- 

‘oods, 305-307 Broadway, N. Y. 

LARGE Manufacturing Plant con- 
trolling household goods, offer exclu- 
sive opportunity men and women as 
managers or local agents. Big money. 
No experience “or ordinary” Canvass- 
ing. Co-Operative Sales Co,,Phila’phia 























Agents and Help Wanted—Continued. 


TRAVELING SALESMEN earn 
from $2,000 to $20,000 a year and 
expenses. We will teach you to be 
one by mail at your home in eight 
weeks and assist you to secure a 
position with a reliable firm. No 
former experience required. We place 
our graduates with the best firms in 
the United States. If you are ainhi- 
tious. write for our free catalog, ‘A 
Knight of the Grip” and list of good 
positions now open. Address Dept. 
326, National Salesman’s Training 
Association, Chicago, IIL, 
City, Mo. or Minneapolis, Minn. Write 
nearest office. Mention this paper. 

EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY 
for energetic solicitors with grit and 
selling power. Article absolutely new 
and guaranteed. Tremendous seller. 
po F fons f buys if shown. 60c to $2 
— each sale. Virgin field awaits 
hustlers everywhere. Write to-day. 
Sanitax Co..2318 Wabash Av..Chicago 


AGENTS—$75 Monthly. Metal com- 
bination Rolling Pin. ine Articles 
Combined. Lightning seller. Sample 
free. Forshee Mfg.Co.,Dj38, Dayton,O. 

OUR SWISS EMBROIDERED 
SHIRTWAIST PATTERNS sell at 
sight. 50 dollars weekly made. Write 
today for catalog. .U. 8. Embroidery 
Co., 96 East Broadway, New York. 

BEST Season for Davis Agents Now 
Opening. Become one and make more 
money than ever. We manufacture 
most attractive biggest value Svap 
and Toilet Article Combinations. 
Worth $1.50. You sell for 35c. to 50c. 
Enormous profit. Davis Soap Co., 19 
Union Park Ct., Chicago. 

CIVIL SERVICE EMPLCYEES are 
paid well for easy work; examinations 
of allkindssoon. Expert advice. sam- 

le questions and Booklet 23 describ- 
ng ositions and telling easiest and 

uickest way to secure them free. 
rite now. Washington Civil Service 
School, Washington, D. C. 

“CILVER-CLEAN” the ideal silver 
polish. No rubbing. Contains no acid. 
Agents wanted everywhere. Liberal 
terms, Send 25c. for regular package. 
Setrocana Mfg. Co., Anacortes, Wash, 

ED § RAPHIC PENS. 
Send $1.00 for Agent’s sample; whole- 
sale price list fountain and stylo pens 
upon en. Diamond Point Pen 
Co., 88 Fulton Street, N.Y. Largest 
Manufacturers in the United States. 

















Business 
Opportunities 


“SUCCESS IN THE STOCK MAR- 
KET.” Our little book gives interest- 
ing details. It’s yours for the asking. 
Write forit. John A. Boardman & Co., 
Stock Brokers, 53 Broadway, N. Y. 

POSITIONS OPENING up in all 
lines for high grade men. ve have 

















| more positions than we can fill. Hap- 


Kansas | 


| registers or scales ever sold. 


goods, 305-307 Broadway, N. Y. 

“MY new store necessity is better 
than atelephone. Sellsbetterthan cash 
Sells for 





| $50 to$1000. Your ability alone limits 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 


your possibilities. Salesmen, Territory 

grs. and local Agts. wanted. Ref. 1st 
Ntl Bank, Chicago. M. P. Pitner, 183- 
189 Lake St., Chicago.’’ 


LET ME START YOU IN A GOOD, 
Substantial Mail Order Business. I 
made $25,000 in two years with small 
capital to start. My booklet, Hogs 
Making Opportunities in the Mail 
Order Business,” sent Free. Address. 
McKean, Dept. 34, No. 1269 Broad- 
way, New York. 

I WANT MEN who will give m 
new illuminating device a fair trial, 
with the idea of taking exclusive 
territory for selling. A Rector, 47 
Leonard St., New York City. 


Ginsen¢ Seed 
and Roofs 


GINSENG—Cultivated Ginseng and 
Golden Seal seed and roots now 
ready for planting. My book Culture 
and Profits of Ginseng and Golden 
Seal with price of seed and roots 
free. Send for it. D. Brandt, Box 
340, Bremen, Ohio. 


For the Deaf’ 


DEAF? Jnvisible Ear _ Pelliclets 
just patented, instantly relieve Deaf- 
ness and Head Noises. Whispers plain- 
ly heard. Nothing equals it. Cost but 
little. Write for booklet. The Pelliclet 
Co., 17 Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
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Patents and 
Lawyers 





Cameras 
and Supplies 








Aufomohbiles 











PATENTS SECURED or fee re- 
turned. Send sketch for free report 
as to patentability. Guide Book 
and What to Invent, with valuable 
List of Inventions Wanted, seut tree. 
One Million Dollars offered for one 
invention; $16,000 for others. Patents 
secured by us advertised free in 
World’s rogress; sample _ free. 
Evans, Wilkens & Company, 857 “F’’ 
Street, Washington, D. C. 


PATENTS. Books free. Rates rea- 
sonable. Highest references, best 
services. Watson E. Coleman, Patent 
Lawyer, Washington, D. C. 


PATENTS, TRADE MARKS. Send 
for my free book “How to Get Them.” 
Use your eyes and brain. Invent 
something useful, Then send descrip- 
tion for my free opinion as _ to its 

atentability. Advice free. Joshua 
R Potts, Lawyer. 306 Ninth St., 
Washington. D. C.; 80 Dearborn St., 
Chicago; 929 Chestnut St.,Philadelp’a. 


PATENTS that PROTECT. Our 3 
books for inventors mailed on receipt 
of 6centsstamps. R.S. & A. B. Lacey, 
Washington, D. C. Established 1869. 


Home Builders 





























Avoid antiquated impractical plans. 
Our designs practical and artistic. 
Rougii sketches developed; perspec. 
tives drawn, rendered. Free designs, 
terms, etc. Markowitz & Elliott, 
Architects, 32 Union Sq., N. Y. City. 





YOUR FILMS or negatives printed 
and enlarged by New Carbon Process. 
Choice of 12 colors. Send for price list. 
J. A. Walton, 243 Grand St., N. Y. 


Boats and Yacht 
Supplies 


MOTOR Boats and Yachts Outfitted 
Catalog 21, showing flags in colors, 
and every necessity tor yachtsmen, 
with mail order discount sheet, sent 
free. Hopkins, 119 Chambers St.,N.Y. 


Music 


MUSIC Taught By Mail—Learn by 
mail in spare momeuts at home to play 
piano or organ in 20 Easy Lessons. Our 
wonderful Simplex System saves time, 
money, work and worry. No previous 
knowledge of music necessary. Write 
for Free Book today. State whether you 
have piano or organ. Simplex School 
of Music, Dept. I, Kansas City. Mo. 

SONG POEMS Wanted. Send yours 
to-day and get my offer and booklet. 
I write music to your words. Sue- 
cesstul Sougs bring big money. Ar- 
thur Penn, Studio N, Daly’s Theatre 
Building, New York. 

MUSIC LOVERS—Six (6) Gems. 
“Nora Maloney.” “Fooling,” “Good- 
Bye Girlie,” “Must We Say Good- 
Bye,” ‘“Heart’s Desire.’’ ‘“‘Please Be 
Kind to My Mama, Dad.” 50c.—3 for 
25c., or 10c. each postpaid. Oxford 
Music Co., Station 18, Rochester, N. Y. 



































BARGAINS—NEW AND SECOND- 
HAND AUTOMOBILES at 30% to 
75% reduction. We have all makes 
constantly on hand, American and 
Foreign, and every automobile we 
sell we,absolutely guarantee. We are 
the largest dealers in the world in 
new and second-hand automobiles. 
and receive first call from manufac- 
turers and individuals wishing to 
realize quickly. e€ save you money 
on tires, apparel and supplies. Send 
for latest price list of new and second- 
hand automobiles and new supply cat- 
alogue number 136. Times Square 
Automobile Co., 1599 Broadway, New 


York; 1332 Michigan Ave.,Chicago, Til. 


Women’s 
Appares 


BUY DIRECT—Finest quality, pur- 
est rubber. . Combination Hot Water 
Bottle and Fountain Syringe. Guar- 
anteed absolutely perfect. Can’t leak, 
won’t crack, $2.00 prepaid. Para Rub- 
ber Co., P.O. Box 471, Baltimore, Md. 





















IF YOU WANT TO GET WELL 
AND STAY WELL you can—with- 
out any drugs or medicine. My free 
booklet, “The What, The Why, The 

ay,”’ proves that most human ail- 
ments are due to one cause, and tells 
you_how to remove it. Write Chas. 
A. Tyrrell, M. D., 321 K- Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y. 
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EASHORE COUNTRY 


“WHERE THE KNOTTED NERV 



















ONE HOUR FROM NEW YORK, BOAT AND RAIL 


Its well known high standard will be maintained. | White service only. 
and auto supplies. Still water boating, with boat house privileges. | Cottages to rent in connection with hotel. 


OPEN JUNE TO OCTOBER 


Col. C. M. HOUGHTON, Manager 


Our own automobiles to rent. Public garage 











Tell the substitutor: 


“No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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RHEUMATISM 


Let Us Send You, FREE TO TRY, a Dollar’s 
Worth of the Great Michigan External 
Remedy That is Curing Thousands. 


LET US HAVE YOUR ADDRESS TODAY 


We have found a quick and positive remedy for 
Rheumatism. We are proving this fact day in and 
day out by thousands of ‘cures, including old 
chronic cases of 30 and 40 years’ suffering from 
this cruel torture. We know this, and if anyone 
doubts, we will introduce him or her to heesidhredle 
we have cured. We will let everybody know, as 
we know, that Magic Foot Drafts are a real, genu- 
ine cure for this dread disease. 








Magic Foot Drafts are so sure to cure tliat we 


Chip, of the Flying U 


By B. M. BOWER 


HIS tale is so thoroughly imbued with the spirit 
of the living, breathing West, that the reader is 
likely to imagine that he himself is cantering over 

the grassy plains and imbibing the pure air of the prairie 
in company with Chip, Weary, Hager Jack and the other 
cowboys of the Flying U Ranch e story is a comedy, 
but there are dramatic touches in it that will hold the 
reader breathless. Pathos and humor are adroitly com- 
mingled, andthe author seems to be as adept at por- 
traying one as the other. The ‘Little Doctor’ makes a - 
very lovable heroine, and one doesn’t blame Chip in the 
least for falling in love with her. The book reviewer's 
task would be a pleasant one if all his work had to do 
with such wholesome and delightful stories as “Chip, of 
the Flying U.” If this book doesn’t immediately take 
rank as one of the best sellers we shall lose faith in the 
discrimination of the American > mages od public. Bexuti- 
fully illustrated in colors by Mr. Charles M. Russell, 
the greatest painter of cowboy life in America. 


PRICE, $1.25 
STREET & SMITH - Publishers - New York 








A Book Wanted by Every American! 


| 


gladly send them to anybody Free on Approval | 


and wait for our pay until the work is done. Send 
us your name today. Return mail will bring you 
a regular Dollar pair of Drafts, prepaid, to try 
free. Then if you are satisfied with the benefit re- 

eived, voucan send us One Dollar; if not, they 
cost you nothing. You decide. You can see that 
we couldn’t afford to make such an offer. if the 
Drafts didn’t cure. Address Magic Foot Draft Co., 
836F Oliver Building, Jackson, Mich. Write today. 





IN THE REAL ESTATE BUSINESS 


Weteach you by mail every branch of the Real Estate, General 
Brokerage, and Insurance Business, and appoint you 
SPECIAL Lepage eck pack VE 
of the oldest and largest eal d broker. 
age company in America. Representatives are making $3, 000 
to 310.000 a year without any f capital. E: 
opportunities open to YOU. By our system you can begin 
making money in a few weeks without interfering with your 
presentoccupation. Our co-operative department will give you 
more choice, salable aes to handle than any other insti- 
tution in the world. A Thorough Commercial Law Course 
FREE to Fach Mopeceentatives Write for 62-page buuk, free. 


THE CROSS COMPANY, 1751 Reaper Block, Chicago 

We Trust You 

10 Days TS fa : 

$485 23 Ge 

° hewn lat, hr 

Each om <> SW sy 
Ay WF Bye eae 


we 
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ca to-day for this hand: 4-inch, b 
Send no money, curled, carefully selected Ostrich Feather, any 
color. If you find it a big birgain remit $1.85 each, or sell 3 feathers and 
get your own free. Enclose 6c. postage. Write for catalogue. 





THE LINCOLN 
STORY BOOK 


| The greatest collection of stories and yarns about and by 

Abraham Lincoln ever published together in one book. 
: These are all authoritative and throw a flood of light upon 
Lincoln's character as a man and as a statesman. Art cloth, 


12mo, price $1.50. 
| STREET & SMITH, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 





Sent on Aaa. fend No Money. $1.50 

WE WILL TRUST YOU TEN DAYS. HAIR SWITCH 
Send a lock of your hair, and we will mail a 24% oz. 22-in. short 
stem fine human hair switch to matc If you 
find it a big bargain, remit $1.50 in ten days, or 
sell 3 and get your switeh free. Extra sliadesa 
little more. Inclose 5c postage. Free beauty 
book mi te pom latest style of hair dressing—aiso 







aren. Dept,R-5S 
17 oneet St., Chicago 









THE LATEST SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY 


Bright, sparkling, beautiful. For brilliance: 
they equal the genuine, standing all test an 
uzzle experts. sone twentieth the expense, 
Bent f free with privilege = examination, 
For particulars, prices, address 


THE R. GREGG MFG. F ee co. 
Dept. N 52-68 W. Jackson Boul., 








ANNA AYERS, Dept. G33, 21 Quincy St, CHICAGO 






5 0% Ge FEVER“ASTHMA 


THE LATEST INFORMATION 


about Hay-Fever and Asthma—lIts Nature, Its Cause, Its Complications and what can be done 
A Rational, Common-sense Method of Home Treatment on Modern Lines, which is thoroughly 





Let us send 
you FREE 


THE 


HAYES 


i a LO} 8) 


for it. 
and completely successful. 
of other sufferers, for copies. 


Tell the substitutor: 


You ought 


“No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 





to know about this. Write for Book N83, and send names 


Address P, HAROLD HAYES, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Good-bye.” 
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SMITH'’S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER 
















MENNENS 


BORATED TALCUM 


TOILET POWDER 


“ Patience and Mennen’s”’ 











pA daily 
ME ENNEN’ s 


ted Taleum 
TOILET POWDER 
will improve a poor complexion 
and preserve ood one. For 
vacation days 





Prickly 
Heat. Aftershaving and after 
bathing it is delightful. In the 
nursery it is indispensable. 
For your protection the 
ine is put upien in Loe Fe 
boxes—the 


Drugs Act, June 30, 1906. Serial 
No. asa, ‘Sold everywhere, or 4 
mail 25 cents. Sample free. 
Gerhard Mennen Co, 
ewark, N. J. 

Try Mennen’s Violet (Borated) 
Talcum Toilet Powder—It has the 
scent of Fresh-cut Parma Vio- 
lets. Sample fre: 
pay Sen Yang — Pow- 


Drepared for the nursery. 
jo Samples. 


Wear Holeproof 
Insured 


If any—or all—these Six Palset, slewrast” 
Hose darning within Six Months from date 
of sale they will be Replaced FREE of charge. 

roa find this guarantee in each box of ‘*Holeproof”’ 


“Thus “Holeproof’’ Sox and Stockings are insured 
jor p mges months. * P 
‘ouare freed from the ts of hol d 
darns, 


Your feet always look stylish in ‘‘Holeproof”’ 
because they fit well and iy he oothly, 
bey d meds 


dyed \ pend h tase -— a Thee ao do Hott “rock. * 
“rust’’ nor fade. 


Holep roof Hose 


You get cp roof’ Sox in black, ney and dark tan, 
rl gray and navyblue, Six z pais ote a : my Ln ig wena ta 8 ina 
x—all es color or colors 
to 12, and weights are meatos, li phe and ¢ colin light for 
way peer wear. You pet aix pe pairs of igolepeoet — knit 
ian and Sea Island cotton, for $2.00, **Hol en 
x Billie nish }gome only in ight wel fie tae 
§0 00 forsix pairs. *‘Holeproof”’ Stockingscomein var 
poe ed and black See Sly an foot—qipes Bt J o 1i—med ame wi wei 
us 
(Bilk-Tike Snieh} come i in plain ble ‘end ta tan, li oo, aes oel woight— 
price $3.00 for six pairs. 


‘It ae, fealee hasn’t genuine ‘‘Hole- 
How to Order. 3535 bearingtie Hole roof. 
Trade-mark, order direct fro =. a eBtate kind, colors, sigoan 
weight desired, and remitin any convenient wa 

2) 


ff," 



















Af at # noon Dane. “Hose). We 
Ww < aps er prom an repa: an. tach 
iets nat re ierecla daratnet in that 
ee: rnin, n a 
time, you FREE nd fo lor book 


“*How ake’ Your erect Woes 
Holeprost Hosiery Co., 142Fourth@t., Milwaukee, Wis. 































Hot Springs, Ark. Dwight, it. 


Crab Orchard, Ky. 
Lexington. Masa. 











For Liquor and 


Portland, Me. 


I 
an Francisco, CaL J % . d Rapids. Mich. White Plains, N. a 6 Fifth Ave. 
2980 Sacramento St. nate ge . 80  bulbene poe ———s . pretseee. R. 
Col ss 4 Fargo. N. D, Waukesha, W 
Dea Moines. Ia. Omaha. Neb.. Philadel hia. Pa. Toronto, Ont 


Cor. Cass & —— Sts. 812N. Broad &t. 
-H 


Drug Usi 
A ; scientific remedy which has been 
ane-tn and successfully administered by 
di pecialists for the past 28 years 
AT THE FOLLOWING KEELEY INSTITUTES: 





Buffalo. N. Y. Biers f Pa 















MAE, e 
Harrisburg. Pa. Lond don. Enel 














LOF TIS SYSTEM: 


= YOU CAN EASILY OWN A DIAMOND OR A WATCH 


Send for our + handsomely illustrated 1908 cata 
attractive in Diamonds, ee howe a thes in the privac: aoe your home or office, ciakobeines you roy 
W S id A 1” goods you wish to see. If you like them, pay one-fifth the price on delivery 

e send on Approva ond the vl cashes in eight equal monthly payments. We make your credit as good 
as the millionaire’ ps and give you the advantage of the lowest possible prices. We make $5 or $10 do a work 
that $50 does ina store, and give a written guarantee of value and quality, Catalog Wri 
I t i Di d.} It will pay better than a bonds or savings bank interest, for Dnoear 

invest in a amon seareans in value 10 to 20% annually, and your security is absolute. If 
considering a Diamond or Watch as 5 om, you will find the Loftis System a great and timely eemrenionee ot 
on anniversaries, birthdays, wodalagee holidays, etc. Descripti ae free. Write today it 
Dept. H558 92 State St, 


Chicaro. sllinols, U, S.A.” 


















LOFTS BSS: iss te dt ral toa 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. "ausua 










































Weare eNO eS 


SMITH'S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER 


A Genuine 1900 Washer 


on Genuine Free Trial 


You can have a genuine 1900 Gravity Washer to use a full 


month before you even makeup your mind whether to keep it. 

You need not send us a penny in advance. You need not make any deposit 
with anyone. You need not sign any notes, give any security or obligate yourself 
to pay us a penny unless you decide to keep ‘the washer. And you need not decide 
whether to keep the washer until after the FREE Trial. 

Merely say you will give our washer a fair trial and we will send you a genuine 
1900 Gravity Washer all freight prepaid. Take this washer and use it a month. 
Do four weeks’ washings with it. Then, if you’re not satisfied,don’t keep the washer. 

Tell us you don’t want our washer and that will settle the matter. We promise 
not to argue nor protest. Your judgment is all we ask, andifafter the FREE Trial, 
it is your choice to keep the washer, then—we will trust you for tt. Send us each 
week (or each month—suit youreait) part of what the washer saves for you. 

In just a short while, your washer will pay for zése// this way. Then—the washer 
is yours and all it saves is yours. 

The genuine 1900 Washers are the most wonderful washers made. They are 
the strongest and most durable. They are the easiestto handle. They wash your 
a cleaner than you can wash them any other way. 

Our 1900 Gravity Washer is the on/y washer with two motions—swinging back 
and forth and ee up and down at the same time. 

Then—as the 1900 Gravity Washer washes, your clothes are very gently 
squeezed between the top and bottom of the tub, giving the same good’ results as 
rubbing on a board, but without any of the wearing effect. 

No other washers have these double motion and squeezing features. They are 
exclusive with the 1900 Gravity Washer and cannot be duplicated, nor imitated, 

use we have aii the working parts of the 1900 Gravity.Washer patented. 

This is as much for your protection as ours. 

Remember, a/so, that you can try one of these washers without a penny of cost. 
We trust any responsible party. 

Send us a post-card, ving your name and address, and we will send you pos/- 
paid our new Washer Book telling how the 1900 Washers save time, and labor, and 
clothes, and make washing almost a pleasure. Address— 

The 1900 Washer Co., 1087 Henry Street, Binghamton, N. Y. 

Tf you tive in Canada, address The Canadian 1900 Washer Co., 855 Yonge St., Toronto, Ont. 


Mora 


Racytype Four 
GENTLEMAN'S IDEAL LIGHT ROADSTER 


Built Mechanically Right, with mud proof pan construction and double 
independent ignition system. 






























































It’s low speed motor runs as slowly as four miles an hour on high gear, 
or as fast as most drivers care to go. 


With double ignition $2350 With single ignition $2050 


MORA MOTOR CAR CO. 
8 MORA PLACE THE WORLD'S RECORD 


ea NEWARK SEALED BONNET HERO 
Broadway and 52d St. NEW YORK 

















Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye,” 
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ANYBODY: CAN KODAK. 





The-No. 2A: Brownie 
Pictures, 214 x 414. Price, $3.00. 


Built on the Kodak plan—uses Kodak film cartridges and may 
be loaded and unloaded in broad daylight. No dark-room for any 
part of the work. A perfectly practical little camera for snapshots 
or time exposures. 


THE 198 KODAK CATALOGUE fully describes and illustrates our six styles of Brownies 
and fifteen styles of Kodaks, ranging in price from $1.00 to over $100.00, and explains the day- 
light development methods which have done away with the dark-room. Free at any Kodak 


dealers or by mail. 


EASTMAN KODAK CoO., Rochester, N. Y., The Kodak City. 
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DRESS SHIELD 


NEW AND DIFFERENT 
BEAUTY! QUALITY! CLEANLINESS! 


Can be sterilized and washed and ironed. 


Dress Insurance—Any damage resulting to garments from 
use of an imperfect Naiad Shield will be paid for. 


Sold by leading dealers at the best stores, or sample pair sent on 
receipt of 25c. by 


Cc. E. CONOVER COMPANY, Manufacturers 


101 FRANKLIN STREET. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 





